HOW 10 GET THE DISTRIBUTORS 
ON YOUR MARKETING TEAM. ..p. 41 


. . . inside story of an industrial 
distributors advisory council 





HERE IT IS... 


The Annual Reference Book 
Radio-Electronics Engineers 

Refer to Regularly. . . Most 
Frequently... And Consider Most 
Helpful in Their Work! 


Fosdick Survey Proves IRE Directory Rated *1 hy Radio Electronics Engineers! 


In a recent Fosdick survey, devoted ANNUAL REFERENCE BOOKS REFERRED TO AND MOST HELPFUL 

to questions regarding the value of Reference Referred to Referred to Most 

important annual product dirccto- Book Regularly Most Frequently Helpful 
LR.E. DIRECTORY 271 34% 345 44° 37% 

SECOND ELECTRONIC 139 18% 270 34% 33% 

which most frequently, and which DIRECTORY 

is most helpful to you in your BOTH OF THE 225 29% 40 5% 6% 


work,” the IRE DIRECTORY, in ABOVE 
each instance, was given predomi NO ANSWER 151 17% 


nant preference. BASE 786 


ries in the radio-electronics field, 
in response to the question, “Which 


book do you refer to regularly, 





These are important reasons @ 56,500 in the hands of qualified engineers 
why the IRE DIRECTORY 


has grown to a gigantic 


| @ 4,000 in the offices of every major electronic plant 
| 


1,150 pages .. . why its @ 2,000 on the counters and order desks of every important distributor, 
circulation is 62,500! jobber and manufacturer's representative 


1,150 PAGES... 


containing all of the above engineers, plants and distributors, plus a listing 
of 900 product classifications in 4 convenient sections and an index to all 


DIRECTORY advertisers. 


ADVERTISING GETS RESULTS! 


Displayed in the DIRECTORY, the most basic, hardest-working, reference advertising show 
place on the market, your ad always gets well placed—faces pertinent listings; your listings 
are in bold-face type with a cross-reference to the page number of your ad. 

Th IRE DIRECTORY is truly the “Who’s Who” of sales and purchasing in the radio-elec 
tronics market. Make sure you are listed among the leaders . . . get advertising that works 
all year long . . . produces direct results as proved by enquiry cards . and that costs less 
than you would expect in the 


IRE DIRECTORY, THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


72 West 45th Street ¢ New York 36, New York ¢ MUrray Hill 2-6606 





Once Again 


THOMAS REGISTER 


Industry’s Product-Source Authority 


13,007 Companies 


Purchased 48,176 Advertisements, Catalog Pages and Product 
Inserts in the 50" Annual Edition of THOMAS REGISTER to 
help American Industry with its job of product selection. 


In addition to this vast storehouse of 
purchasing information, all the prod- 
ucts of all known manufacturers in the 
United States are listed under one or 
more of the 70,000 appropriate prod- 
uct classifications to provide Thomas 
Register paid subscription clientele 
with the accurate, authentic where-to- 
buy data so essential to their daily pro- 
duction and growth activities. 


13,007 ADVERTISERS 


48,176 ADVERTISEMENTS 
with the help of 


1,662 ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


All in One Annual, 10,599 Page Edition 

















@ THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY - 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1 
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Because Equipment Turnover is HGH — 


YOU SELL MORE 
in the PIT and QUARRY Industries 


Annual Equipment Replacement Rate is Higher in these Industries 


due to the Rugged and Abrasive Nature of these Operations 


This is an active growth industry which supplies the giant con- 
struction industry with most of its building materials. Many other 
major industries are also dependent on the minerals produced by 
the pit and quarry industry. 


It is estimated that 349,500,000 barrels of cement and 1,261,700,000 
tons of crushed stone, sand and gravel, exclusive of other nonmetal- 
lic minerals, will be extracted from deposits and processed in 1960. 
This will exceed all former records. 


To do this job, the wear and tear on machines is tremendous, 
providing a most rewarding replacement market for manufacturers 
of heavy material handling, processing and auxiliary equipment. 


Increase your sales to this basic industry in 1960 through adver- 
tising in Pit and Quarry, read by the largest audience in both 

REVIEW ana FORECAST quality and quantity. Preferred by most advertisers for 19 consec- 
utive years. 


1959 Up 1960 Prospects Good 


Sh Hy me C , mo the demand 


What is your opportunity for sales to 
this industry in 1960? 


Send for this Annual Review and Forecast of 1960 plant expansions 
and production in the Pit and Quarry industries. Gives both readers 
and advertisers a clear picture of future profit possibilities. Over 
the years, forecasts made by the editors of PIT AND QUARRY have 
proved remarkably dependable. 


Copies of REVIEW & FORECAST may also 
eS oe Quarry publication 
& Gravel and National Ready-Mix Con- 
crete conventions, Chicago, February 15- 
19, and at the National Crushed Stone 


Convention, February 22-24. 431 S$ Dearborn St. 


Chicago 5, Ill. NB) 


PIT and QUARRY © PIT and QUARRY HANDBOOK © MODERN CONCRETE © CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK © EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS’ DIGEST 
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shop talk... 


gy When we asked Dexter Keezer 
to write an article underscoring the 
significance to industrial marketers 
of McGraw-Hill’s extremely prom- 
ising forecast of plant and equip- 
ment expenditures, he was highly 
enthusiastic. He said the survey had 
uncovered a very significant trend 
which may—or at least should—end 
some of the terrific ups and downs 
in advertising and sales expendi- 
tures that have always plagued mar- 
keting men. 

The trend is very clearly defined 
in Dr. Keezer’s article, which be- 
gins on page 39 of this issue. 

Now it appears it’s up to the mar- 
keting men and their top manage- 
ments to see that the peaks and 
valleys of marketing efforts are 
leveled out as, apparently, they 
logically should be. 


gp There are two very helpful 
articles on dealing with industrial 
distributors in this issue. “Inside 
story of an industrial distributors 
advisory council,’ beginning on page 
41, tells how one company set up a 
distributors council . . and how the 
council works. Actually, it’s three 
articles in one. Three of the men 
principally involved in the council 
—two distributors and the com- 
pany’s sales’ vice-president—give 
their individual evaluations of the 
council as a marketing tool. 

More and more companies who 
sell through distributors have been 
establishing such councils to build 
better relations with distributors. If 
you’ve been considering such a 
move, this article is worth careful 
study. 

The subject of training distributor 
salesmen is covered in the article 
beginning on page 46. This kind of 
training is an expensive operation, 
and you'll want to make sure your 
own training program is covering all 
essential points. This article may 
help you do so. 


Gg@y Industrial advertising is too 
“nuts-and-boltsy,” according to one 
of our authors. He’s David G. Lyon, 
who wrote “Let’s humanize indus- 
trial advertising,” beginning on page 
61. Mr. Lyon is an ex-consumer ad- 
man now serving industrial accounts. 
His nine basic principles for human- 
izing industrial ads are well worth 
considering in setting campaign 
themes. 


dgéy If you’d like to get out and 
work for your favorite political can- 
didate in this year’s election, but 
think that it might be better from 
a business standpoint to stay out of 
politics, there’s encouragement for 
you in this month’s “Top Manage- 
ment Forum” feature. We asked a 
number of top executives if they 
thought marketing men should be 
active in politics. Most of them feel 
such activity is desirable—if not 
essential to the country’s well-be- 
ing. 

“Forum” begins on page 101 in 
this issue, and we'll have more on 
the same subject next month. 


Gey You'll see something different 
when you look at our tabulation of 
January, 1960, business publication 
advertising volume, beginning on 
page 138. We’ve established a new 
format for the report. The revised 
format makes it easier—and faster— 
to locate publications serving the 
same industry. It’s also in keeping 
with the trend toward industrial 
marketers’ increasing use of the 
Standard Industrial Classification 
codes—and all the readers we’ve 
talked to said they like it. 

We're convinced the new format 
is a major step forward in increas- 
ing the value (and use) of the tab- 
ulation—both for our readers and 
for the publications included in our 


he Chiles 


Complete table of contents. . .pages 4&5 
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MATT HEUERTZ 


—Your Man from Hitchcock 


. . . Editor of Assembly and 
Fastener Engineering . . . in the 
field, studying a nut-running opera- 
tion on an engine block for a 35 
horsepower outboard motor. Hitch- 
cock editors continuously get “into 
the field” and consistently “dig- 
out” exclusive reports which com- 
mand impressive readership. When 
you advertise in a Hitchcock pub- 
lication, you share in the reader- 
ship top editorial assures. 


HITCHCOCK PUBLICATIONS 


SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY... 


MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK 
MACHINE ond TOOL DIRECTORY 
ASSEMBLY and FASTENER ENGINEERING 
GRINDING end FINISHING 
CARBIDE ENGINEERING 

THE PLANT 

HITCHCOCK'S WOOD WORKING 
WOOD WORKING DIRECTORY 
MASS TRANSPORTATION 

MASS TRANSPORTATION DIRECTORY 
SCHOOL BUS TRENDS 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS + SINCE 1898 
, THE PIONEER OF QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 
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New financial factor brightens industrial marketing outlook . 


In this article 
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2 articles to improve selling through industrial distributors 
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What to do after you launch a new product ............. 


This article tells how Globe Industries capitalized on the prospect- 
duct introduction. It concen- 


Roger W. Brucker 


interest generated by a successiul new pr< 


trates on inquiry-handling and salesmen's follow 


12 reasons why industrial PR programs fail ............ 


Sometimes the agency is t blic relations flops; sometimes 


it's the client’s fault. This article spells t the deficiencies—on both 
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Norman Odell 


sides—that cause failure, and sug actions that will 
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How Udylite used closed circuit TV for a trade show exhibit . . 


Through use of tv, Udylite Corp. was able to show off its entire plant 
to customers and prospects c y seated at the company’s trade 


show booth 15 miles away 


Let’s humanize industrial advertising ...............206. 


Are too many industrial admen still viewing their prospects as “buy- 


ing machines” rather than as flesh-and-blood human beings? The 
agency man who wrote this article thinks so. He offers nine “basic 
tuation David G. Lyon 


principles” to improve the si 
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The problems involved in pre-testing your ads .......... 66 


strial advertiser would love to know exactly how well his 


attract attention tin readership and make sales before he 
t the money for a campaign. This article won't tell how to ac- 
complish this ideal, bec infortunately, there is no infallible meth- 
Sle does give an understandable 

I It explains what 

these tests can tell you id what they cannot. It is the 25th in IM’s 


Encyclopedia of Marketing series. N. Bruce Bagger 


What causes the company communications bottleneck? .... . 


} 


If your company publication isn’ maybe this article will 


[ommunica 


help you ferret out the characters who are causing the 


tions snarl-uy John E. Lee 


Industrial P.A.s step up telephone buying .............. 


Here are details of two studies showing industrial purchasing men 


are making more use of the telephone to place orders. The article tells 


why this trend is important to industrial marketers. 


How to make solid sales points with whimsical ads ........ 


Ross Operating Valve Co. promotes its products through ads that pre 


sent far-fetched product applications. It’s fun—and profitable, t 


Sylvania’s functional price lists keep customers happy ..... 


20 pages. Here’s how it was 
Charles R. Hawk 


Sylvania cuts its price list from 100 
jone and how it helped business. 


Should marketing men take part in politics? ...... 


Four top industrial executives answer this important election-year 


question in Top Management Forum,” a regular IM feature 


Why export markets look good for U.S. ............0506. 


This special report by IM’s Washington editor tells why U.S. industry 
will have an easier time selling overseas during the next decade. 
Stanley E. Cohen 


How and when to split promotion costs with distributors ... . 


Some 30 industrial sales promotion managers tell how they handle this 
problem in “Problems in Industrial Marketing,” a regular IM feature. 
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Advertising volume in business Letters to the editor 
Marketing aids 


Marketing milestones 


papers 
AIA News 


Copy chasers Meeting dates 
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Agency changes 
Media changes 

IM Gallery 

IM reprints available 
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Problems in industrial marketing 
Sales promotion ideas 

Sid Bernstein says 

Top management forum 
Washington report 

Which ad attracted more readers 





“DIAGONAL” 


COVERAGE OF A 
1.4 BILLION DOLLAR 
MARKET... 


a new concept in business 
magazine publishing—"diagonal” 
coverage slices through industry 
barriers to reach a “hand-picked” 
audience. Offers more depth than 
a horizontal . . . more concentra- 
tion than a vertical. Assembly & 
Fastener Engineering offers a ‘‘di- 
rect’ approach to the men who 
plan for, buy for, and operate as- 
sembly lines in these mass pro- 
duction industries—aircraft, appli- 
ances, automotive, electrical, elec- 
tronic, fabricated metal products, 
instruments, machinery, furniture 
and fixtures. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
ASSEMBLY AND FASTENER 
ENGINEERING 

¢ Circulation: 28,000 to Design 
Process, Method, Production and 
Standards Engineers 
and Purchasing Groups 
¢ Provides One _ Publication to 
specifically cover and reach the 
1.4 billion dollar Assembly and 
Fastener market 


Production, 


* Circulation personalized and 
verified 
¢ Write for sample copy and data 


file 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS * SINCE 1898 
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Merrill Bennett, Manager of Engineer- 
ing at International Harvester’s Con- 
struction Equipment Division, has re- 
sponsibility for steadily increasing the 
operating effectiveness of Interna- 
tional’s heavy construction machines 
like this giant, off-highway Payhauler. 
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How catalogs speed 
buying at 
International Harvester 


International Harvester Company spends about 
$600 million a year for component parts and 
materials needed to manufacture more than 
$1'/ billion worth of farm equipment, motor 


trucks and construction equipment. 


Constant improvement of Harvester equipment 
as well as the design of new products is the re- 
sponsibility of more than 2,100 engineers located 
in 17 manufacturing plants and 4 research cen- 
ters throughout the United States. An engineer- 
ing operation of this size could not exist without 
ready access to up-to-date product information 


from thousands of possible suppliers. 


Comments the Construction Equipment 
Division’s Manager of Engineering, 
Merrill Bennett: 

“Selection and specification of component parts 
and materials, which are continuously being de- 
signed into Harvester equipment, would be im- 
possible without extensive use of manufacturers’ 


catalogs. 


“We make product decisions best and fastest 
when we have catalogs from many companies 
quickly available—as they are in Sweet’s Catalog 
Files. These collections of catalogs speed com- 
parisons and selections, give us current data we 
can specify from, put us quickly in touch with 


companies most likely to have what we need.” 


Buying actions, such as product specifications 
and invitations for salesmen to call, typically 
result from the use of manufacturers’ catalogs in 
Sweet’s. Would you like to see how Sweet’s 
service generates buying actions for over 1,800 
companies—as reported by thousands of men in 
industry who need and use catalogs whenever 
they are ready to buy? Write Sweet’s Research 
Department at the address below, or call any 


Sweet’s office. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 
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IN MINING... 


NEW PROCESSING 


PROMISE BIG INCREASE 


Rapid Technological Developments Will 


Make Mining a Big Growth Marketin the'60's 


Big as it already is, metal and nonmetallic mining 
promises even more selling opportunities to com- 
panies alert to its needs in the next decade. The 
1960’s will see a rising demand for equipment, sup- 
plies, and services as mining expands to meet in- 
creasing world market requirements. 

In the face of so many new uses for minerals 
brought about by population growth and a rising 
standard of living, two facts stand out: 

(1) Although world resources are considered ade- 
quate for many years to come, the grade of avail- 
able ores has been steadily declining. 

(2) Technology has made more and greater ad- 
vances in the last 10 years than in the preceding 50, 
now makes mineral extraction from poorer ores 
feasible. 


A Responsive Audience 
Throughout this world-wide industry, mining men 
are adopting promising new processes that make 
low-grade ores commercially acceptable. To keep 
abreast of fast-moving changes, they depend on 
ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL for in- 
formation. (Eight full-time E&MJ editors log over 
90,000 miles a year to bring them first-hand re- 
ports.) These readers also look to your advertising 


eu wt 


there to find equipment and processes that will 
mean more efficient, cost-cutting operation. 
McGraw-Hill’s exclusive Reader Feedback serv- 
ice, reporting actual quotations from its continuing 
personal interviews with subscribers, shows the 
buying action advertising in E&MJ can stimulate. 


‘‘| stopped to read this ad because it relates to a 
problem we have. One of their men will be in soon, 
we'll talk to him about it."’ 

Assistant to Vice President 


“| read the ad because there’s a possibility this will 

make our operation cheaper. I've written for a 

sample, and will run some laboratory tests.”’ 
Metallurgist 


‘We're interested in making some changes, trying to 
find something to do a better job. I've sent for more 
information on this equipment.” 

Foreman 


‘Their ad interested me because the flotation method 
will be required in a property we're developing. | filed 
it for future reference."’ 

President 


Selling on Two Levels 


But mining goes where minerals are found. This 
means two selling jobs — at corporate headquarters 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL i) 


Serving the Mining Industries 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 
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METHODS 


IN EQUIPMENT SALES 


STEPS IN METAL AND MINERAL PROCESSING 


sunahins oe CONCENTRATING esac SMELTING 


REFINING & 
SCRAP PROCESSING 


op 





Crushing Sizing Flocculating 
Grinding Screening Leaching 
Pulverizing Hand sorting Precipitating 
Sizing Jigging lon exchangers 
Screening Tabling 
Cycloning Sluicing 
Classifying Heavy media 
Centrifuging Flotation Filtering 
Settling High-tension electrostatic Drying 
Filtering Wet or dry magnetic 
Conveying, Conditioning 
pumping & storage Log washing 


Amalgamating 


Conveying, 





and at mine locations. For while final purchasing 
decisions may be made at headquarters, the opin- 
ions of operating management responsible for 
using the equipment carry considerable weight. 

When you advertise in E&MJ, you reach all major 
buying influences. You get almost 2 to 1 coverage 
of the top management group over the next publi- 
cation, plus the largest paid circulation in every 
area of the U. S., Canada or abroad. For only 
pennies a call, your advertising covers the mining 
industry .. . locates prospects ... identifies them 
for intensive sales follow-up. 


A Long-Range Business 


Big mining projects are planned ahead. Develop- 
ment of a site may run anywhere from 5 to 15 
years between initial planning and actual produc- 
tion, cost as much as $200 million or more to build 
complete processing facilities and operating head- 
quarters. 

With potential new customers appearing as pro- 
ducing groups form new cooperative ventures, 


Solvent extraction 


Agglomeration, balling, 
pelletizing, or briquetting Casting 


pumping & storage 


Sintering Chemical ion 
and Roasting lon exchangers and solvents 
Retorting Electrolysis 
Sublimation Filtering 
Halogenation Melting & Casting 
Briquetting 


Fused-salt 
electrolysis Conveying, pumping 
Gaseous processing & storage 
Scrap processing utilizes 
both smelting and 
Stee anche 


Conveying, pumping 
& storage 








advertising becomes an important part of your 
selective selling. E&MJ gives you the largest paid 
circulation in mineral producing areas of the U. S., 
coverage of foreign properties where American 
equipment is bought and used, plus the maximum 
available concentrated circulation at corporate 
headquarters. By following mining’s buying prac- 
tice patterns, E&MJ offers maximum. coverage of 
all important influences. 


Detailed Market Data 


Mining is BIG —a dynamic market that offers new 
selling opportunities almost daily as technology ad- 
vances. To take advantage of its potential, to find 
out how best to interest prospects in your equip- 
ment or services, contact your E&MJ representa- 
tive. He has Reader Feedback reports to show how 
buying action is stimulated, plus a Market Data 
File full of detailed information on this world-wide 
market. Get in touch with him, or write directly to 
Manager of Research, McGraw-Hill Mining Publi- 
cations, at the address below. 
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A SPECIAL REPORT 


The Dynamic Metal Casting Industries 


MEET THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE SOARING 60s 
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AN EDITORIAL PRESENTATION 
IN FOUR SECTIONS 











The editors of FOUNDRY announce plans for another special report 
to the metal casting industries. This year’s contribution to foundry 
planning is designed to help foundrymen share in the opportunities 
of the long-heralded decade of the Soaring Sixties. It will appear in 
the May, 1960, Pre-Convention issue of FOUNDRY to be published 
immediately prior to the 64th Castings Congress and Foundry 
Exposition of the American Foundrymen’s Society (Philadelphia, 


May 9-13). 


It’s COMING - - - a truly outstanding FOUNDRY editorial package 


MAY 1960 PRE-CONVENTION ISSUE 
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1. WHAT ARE FOUNDRYMEN PLANNING? 


A report of an intensive study of foundry equipment purchases 
planned for the next two years will be made. Plant expansion 
projects by metal casting companies are an important part of this 
picture, and they, too, will be reported. Foundries, large and 
small, will be included in this report, which will be of unusual 
interest as an indication of the manner in which foundrymen are 


gearing up for tomorrow’s production requirements. 














INVENTORY OF FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 


FOUNDRY’s editors and market research staff have joined forces 
to make this special study. (This inventory is conducted every 
five years.) It includes 65 different types of equipment in ten 
major categories. Use of equipment in different types and sizes 
of foundries, relative age of equipment, and other pertinent data 
will, as always, be of considerable interest to foundrymen—and to 
equipment makers whose function it is to fill metal caster’s needs. 








WHEN SHOULD FOUNDRYMEN PURCHASE EQUIPMENT? 


Much has been written and spoken on this vital question. The 
editors have studied existing information and opinions on the 
subject and will present recommendations of equipment manu- 
facturers to foundrymen. Attention will be given to the needs of 
the small plant as well as to those of the large producer. 














WHAT FOUNDRIES CAN GAIN BY MODERNIZING 


Modernization and mechanization of castings production equip- 
ment has been going on for many years. Now foundrymen are 


paying special attention to this avenue to increased profits. In- 
dications are that the 60s may truly be just the beginning of real 
modernization of facilities. The editors have chosen appropriate 
case histories of plants which have modernized successfully for 


presentation in this year’s special editorial package. 





¢¢¢ The May Pre-Convention issue will carry program details on the Philadelphia 
Convention in addition to regularly scheduled features. It will be mailed to reach foundrymen 
well in advance of the convention. Plan now to reserve advertising space in this important issue. 
Write, wire or call MAin 1-8260 collect. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE DYNAMIC METAL CASTING INDUSTRIES FOUN D RY 
CLOSING DATE APRIL | Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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ON sells the 
Pipe Line Industry 


PirpE LINE INDUSTRY is written and edited by pipe line men for pipe line 
men .. . a specialized publication for a specialized industry. PIPE LINE 
INDUSTRY carries more pages of specialized engineering-operating pipe line 
information per issue than any other pipe line publication. Reader acceptance 
is demonstrated by reader action—reader inquiries and requests for article 


reprints. To sell the pipe line market, use specialized PIpE LINE INDUSTRY. 
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poe SPECIALIZED 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY 


An unmatched 88.2% of PIPE LINE INDUSTRY'S 
audited paid circulation goes to men directly interested 
in the pipe line business. Predominantly these subscribers 
are engineers, company officials, superintendents, foremen 


and contractors . . . all top buying power classifications. 


These men, who influence the spending of millions of 
dollars, are scattered throughout the far-flung industry. 
They must be pre-sold through advertising. And PIPE 
LINE INDUSTRY provides the right climate of reader 


acceptance for your sales message. 








GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HOUSTON * TEXAS 
WORLD OIL 


(SP World’s Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries tb? 
ak ABE 











USE ONE. TWO OR ALL THREE FOR SPECIALIZED AND MAXIMUM COVERAGE-54,119 TOTAL CIRCULATION 
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In 1959 just about every manufacturer with a size- 
able interest in the four billion dollar electric utility 
market was a regular advertiser in Electric Light & 
Power. Their investment in EL&P advertising was in 
the vicinity of one million dollars. They bought the 
advantages of a unique utility-publisher relationship. 
They received benefits which result naturally from a 
different publishing practice. 


Circulation Differences 


Some utility publications rely on subscription sales- 
men for their circulation. Others use manufacturers’ 
or inquiry lists or association memberships to develop 
circulation. 

The circulation of Electric Light & Power is dif- 
ferent in that it is the creation of the utilities them- 
selves .. . the expression of 38 years of partnership 
with the editors of the publication. It began in the 
earlier days of the industry when the utilities made 
available to EL&P organization charts like the one 
shown here (greatly simplified), which permitted pre- 
cise coverage of each utility. 








rt 


Vice President 
(Gen. Mgr.) 
L. 
Vice President Vice President 


(Operotions) (Chief Engineer) 


Chief 








Supt. of 
Mech. Engineer 
Production Elec. Engineer 
Transportation Droftsmon 
Power Plant Design Engineer 
Transmission Construction 
Distribution 


























Vice President 
Vice President (Gen. Services) 


(Commercial) 





Mgr. of Accounting Rates 





Residential Scles Personne! Mgr 
Promotion Purchasing Agent 
Power Soles Supt. of Stores 
industrio! Soles Bur. of Tests 
Commercial Sales 
































Thus, for almost 40 years EL&P has enjoyed an in- 
side view of utility changes at responsible levels. 
Thirty years ago, it was easy for the editors and a 
small circulation staff to keep up with utility changes 
in personnel. Today, IBM equipment, skilled cir- 
culation management and a large staff are needed to 
maintain EL&P’s utility-administered circulation. 


The utility organization chart for each utility now 
appears as an IBM list. A small section of a list, as 
returned with corrections, is reproduced here. 
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At least once each year it is sent to the appropriate 
utility official for detailed study of the year’s changes 
in all jobs, including the buying-specifying-influencing 
titles. Names are removed. New names are added. 
The list is returned to EL&P’s circulatton depart- 
ment and changes made. 

The circulation changes made by utility officers are 
verified by a second check. Every reader on every 
utility list is sent an individual Reader Audit Card 
like this one each year.... 
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If the recipient does not return the Audit Card prompt- 
ly, his name is removed. Verification is 95.32%. Turn- 
over averages 9% per year. 


Need for Precision in Utility Circulation 


The utility industry is easy to record statistically, dif- 
ficult to approach precisely in terms of individuals. 
There is no “‘typical utility” in the sense, for exam- 
ple, that there exist typical refineries. There is no 
national utility pattern as there is a broad pattern 
in steel. Each utility is local. Each guards its own 
practices in engineering, administration, sales. 

Even regional similarities are more apparent than 
real, since the life of a utility as a natural monopoly 
depends on the preservation of unique characteristics. 
Once this reality of essential difference is faced, the 
advantages of utility circulation created from within 
as contrasted with circulation developed from the 
outside become evident. 

The investor-owned electric-utility companies em- 
ploy more than 350,000 persons. Of that number 
34,000 are in engineering and/or managerial jobs. 
Publically-owned utilities and government agencies 
employ 65,000 with some 4,000 in the engineering 
and managerial posts. 

Traditionally, the buying function has been identified 
with the engineers and the managers. How they di- 
vide the responsibility, who advises them, varies with 
each utility and is available as circulation only at 
the discretion of utility management. 

Despite the fact that the electric-utility industry 
makes larger capital outlays each year than any other 
industry; most of the publications in the field have 
substantial circulations outside the utility area. This 
is partly a reflection of the difficulties involved in 
creating utility circulation, partly a residual of the 
electrical industry’s evolution. Utility and non-utility 
circulations are shown in the following table. 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Utility Percent 
Circulation Total 


Non-Utility 


PUBLICATION Circulation, 





Electric Light & Power 17,586 88.16 2,361 
Electrical World 18,357 63.97 10,341 
Electrical Engineering 8,248 17.72 42,043 
Power 8,221 39,746 
Electrical West 7,862 s 4,647 
Electrical South 2,196 . 9,809 


Source: June, 1959 Statements. 











**Non-utility circulation’? means wholesaler, con- 
tractor, consultant, or industrial circulation. Thirty or 
forty years ago big industry’s generation and distri- 
bution problems differed only in degree from the 
utility’s. Today, they differ in kind as well as enor- 
mously in degree. The language of utility commu- 
nication is not the language of any other industry. 


Consultant Circulation 

Consultant circulation may be precisely directed to 
those engineers working on utility problems, or it may 
include every variety of consultant. The differences 
between the exclusively utility approach and the 
broad view of the consultant category are shown in 
Publisher’s Statements. EL&P reaches only Utility 
Consultants. 


**Consulting, Contracting & Construction Engineering 
Companies—General Executives; Engineering & De- 
sign; Construction, Consulting ae 


Electrical World reports this circulation to various 
consultants. 


**Consulting Engineers and their staffs, including elec- 
trical, mechanical and civil consulting engineers to 
electric utilities and industry, electrical contractors 
engaged in utility and industrial construction work, 
architectural and illuminating engineering consult- 
ants, testing laboratories and government depart- 


Circulation Benefits to Advertisers 
Precision circulation makes for easy and complete 
presentation. It deals with individuals — addresses 
them by name and title. Machine-processed, it is 
available in scores of different combinations —for 
advertisers’ evaluation, for direct mailings. An ad- 
vertiser interested, for example, in the extent to which 
his message is reaching Presidents and Purchasing 
Agents can poll those two groups while skipping 
everything in between. Or he can reach specific en- 
gineering titles in any area of interest. 


Reading habits offer one answer to questions about 
ad exposure. Almost half of EL&P’s readers are 
10-year veterans. 
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Extent of Duplication 

From the advertisers’ viewpoint, circulation is val- 
uable insofar as it reaches buyer-specifiers and those 
who influence them. Precision circulation should 
produce a different, non-duplicatable audience, in 
addition to reaching the obvious titles easily covered 
by any circulation method. That it does so is shown 
by EL&P’s continuing duplication studies. The 1959 
results are shown below. 





Receive Receive Percent 
COMPANY Meters EL&P Replied Elec. Wid. Dpin. 





Alabama Power Company 598,476 229 101 50 
Anderson (ind.) Municipal 23,916 4 2 
Arizona Public Service 161,514 39 16 
Commonwealth Edison 1,990,682 81 
Lansing (Mich.) Municipal 45,597 3 
Los Angeles Dept. W&P 884 384 6 
Minnesota Pwr & Ltg 77,664 23 
Narragansett Elec. Co. 214,619 7 
NYS Elec. & Gas Co. 451,484 43 
Pacific Pwr. & Ltg. 280,261 56 





TOTALS 4,728,497 1,037 607 287 





A Different Editorial Concept 

EL&P’s editorial aim is to present as complete an- 
swers as possible to the changing technical and man- 
agerial problems of electric utilities. Readers and 
authors like the magazine’s willingness to probe a 
subject as deeply as necessary, and in as many pages 
as an intelligent presentation requires. Industry 
authorities are happy to present their specialties in 
the magazine—with the result that a substantial 
number of significant developments are seen first or 
most completely in Electric Light & Power. 


Research Differences 

The aim of EL&P’s Market Research is to develop 
new sources of marketing information which will 
have immediate value. A manufacturer of boiler feed 
pumps, for example, is not much interested in a $2- 
billion overall generation budget. What the pump 
manufacturer wants to know is his product’s share of 
the $2-billion and howit divides up by sales territories. 
EL&P Research, working with Sargent and Lundy 
and other consultants, is able to supply such detailed 
market information. The boiler feed pump manu- 
facturer would find his answer in this section of a 
recent report. 


Power Generation Construction 





Boiler Plant Equipment Percent Amount 





Steam Generating Unit 13.96 $313,439,200 
Coal Scales & Valves 0.04 840,800 
Coal Pulverizer, Cyclones 1.20 25,224,000 
Draft Fans & Motors 0.83 17,446,600 
Boiler Feed Pumps & Mtrs. 1.74 36,574,800 
Deareating Heaters 0.28 5,885,600 
Closed Heaters 0.98 20,599,600 
Water Treating Equip. 0.28 5,885,600 
Misc. Pumps 0.25 5,255,000 
Combustion & Superheat Control 0.20 4,204,000 
Gauge Board & Instruments 0.40 8,408,000 
Coal Handling 1.10 23,122,000 
Dust & Ash Handling 0.31 6,516,200 
Dust Precipitator 0.25 5,255,000 
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THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
640 SOUTH BROAD STREET, TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 


| JOHN A. ROEBLING’s SONS DIVISION 
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Mr. George Krakora 

Eastern Industrial Advertising Manager 
The Wall Street Journal 

44 Broad Street 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Krakora: 


The recent series of Roebling advertisements* featur- 
ing Prestressed Concrete Construction in the Regional 
editions of The Wall Street Journal has been 
tremendously successful. 


From all over the country, we received direct 
inquiries popresent ing work totaling a good many 
millions of dollars. One large fabricator said he 
can trace inguiries for over $10,000,000 worth of 
business to this series. 


This campaign led to more business for fabricators 
using Roebling stress-relieved wire, resulting in 
substantial orders for our products and more firmly 
establishing Roebling's position of leadership in 
this field. Our Roebling sales organization has been 
most enthusiastic about this program. Every man, 
without exception, has told us how much this has 
helped him in his sales efforts. 


Because most prestressed concrete fabricators serve a 
limited territory, we were particularly pleased with 
the flexibility provided by the Regional editions of 
The Wall Street Journal. This enabled us to feature 
subjects in the advertisements which we specifically 
related to the areas concerned. 


“THE WALL STREET JourvaL| Naturally, we are delighted with the results of this 
YS ee series. You will be happy to know we are planning a 
much larger Wall Street Journal program for next year. 


“THIS Sincerely, 


ONE 


IS Albert Neroni 
THE Advertising Manager 


MOST 
USEFUL 


ONE” ARE YOU USING “THE MOST USEFUL ONE” MOST? 
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In a huge and “different” market like Public Works, buyers and users are often two entirely different sets 

of people. PUBLIC WORKS covers both, in content and circulation. It sets your advertising squarely be- 

fore the technical men with whom most city-county-state buying originates. It reaches them by functions 
as well as titles—a vital difference that adds effectiveness and lowers “cost per 1000.’ 
Who buys, and what, and how, and what do they read? 


The answers, tailored to the sales of your products, are in 


a brief brochure "Profitable Facts." It's yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 
p U B Li of @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 
WoO R ie @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 
@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 
= 
Publications 


200 So. Broad St.. Ridgewood. N. J. 
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talks to the men who specify 


in agricultural equipment 
...as in all other segments of the Original Equip- 
ment Market, materials, components, parts and 
finishes are specified by those responsible for prod- 
uct development and design engineering. 


men of decision 


Here are members of the research, development 
and assembly teams at Allis-Chalmers who devel- 
oped and designed the first tractor to be powered 
by fuel cells. They foresee this efficient power appli- 
cation for home, plant and building uses as well as 
for buses, tractors and lift trucks. 


If your products are being used in this tractor, you 
know you had to influence men like these before 
your product was specified. Not all of these men see 
your salesmen regularly. So here’s where your 
advertising in Product Engineering really pays off. 


respond to Product Engineering 


Men like these who hold the key to sales suecess in 
this $43-billion-a-year market respond enthusiasti- 
cally to Product Engineering. They do so because 
Product Engineering provides them with the latest, 
most complete product development and design 
engineering information every week. 


Your Product Engineering representative is ready 
to show you proof of ever-increasing action response 
that can bring you a bigger share of the OEM. 


FOR RESPONSE FROM RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


PRODUCT ® 
ENGINEERING 


The McGraw-Hill weekly of Product Development & Design Engineering, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 





W hat makes Paper Trade Journal 





LOIN I@Q ONE 
in its industry? 


f ~ ae b 

Answet e only Paper TRADE JOURNAL provides men who manage paper 
and pulp mills with this 1-2-3 balance of editorial information 
... every week: 


| e NEWS of the paper and pulp industry—every week 
4 
e FRENDS—news interpretation—every week 


¢ 
3. PRACTICAL ARTICLES for paper and pulp mill 


management men—every week 


When you want to reach the men who make buying decisions in 
the paper and pulp market, measure all publishers’ claims against 
these 3 weekly editorial services. 


Readers like this editorial balance . . . like the largest selection of 
informative advertising . . . and say so in a series of surveys 
conducted by advertisers. Be glad to show you a complete set. 


[PAPER TRADE JourNAL @: 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * DALLAS * DENVER * HOUSTON * LOS ANGELES + MIAMI 
PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND * SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE 


“the most useful paper” 
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How to face up to 


your profile 


There are businessmen who profess to believe in 
the Marketing Concept, but who know little about 
their company’s Corporate Image, or can’t see the 
benefits of Marketing Research. Or the other way 


around, and vice versa. 


We believe that all three of these basic marketing 
tools need to be used together to sell things effec- 
tively to people. And we use a surprisingly simple 
method for integrating them into a unified market- 
ing strategy, the effectiveness of which has been 


proved in use. 


Since these methods are not subject to copyright, 
we’re understandably reluctant to lose our equity 
in them by disclosing how it’s done. However, what 


is done should interest you. 


First, we find out—from your customer’s view- 
point—what he wants from a supplier of your kind 
of goods or services. This includes every phase of 
the buying transaction from price and delivery to 
distribution methods, product features, perform- 
ance, maintenance, etc. Then it’s possible to rank 
these criteria in order of their importance to the 
customer, and to draw a “profile” of a perfect 
company in your field—the customer’s image of 


the ideal supplier. 


This type of marketing research reveals what 
factors really influence your customer’s buying de- 


cisions. Then, the next step: 


We find out how your customers rate you against 
their image of the ideal supplier in your field. This 
is your Corporate Image or “Profile.” You can see 
where your company falls short and where it excels. 
Together, we can isolate internal weaknesses which 
may require internal correction—in your products, 
your policies, or your organization. You'll see 
those areas where you may rate far better than you 
thought, so you can divert your promotional effort 
to other areas where it may be needed more. 





The result is this: You get concrete facts on 
which to base a selling strategy aimed at your cus- 
tomers’ known desires. This, as everybody knows, is 
the Marketing Concept. 

This matter of facing up to your own profile, and 


doing something about it, is not complicated, nor is 
it costly. But the best thing about it is that it works. 


If you have more than an academic interest in 
how it can work for you, we’d be pleased to tell 


you more, 


Meareleller, Rickard, 
Gcbhardt eed, Inc 


ADVERTISING 
NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH * CHICAGO * HOUSTON 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES. INC. 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH. INC. 
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"So you sold engineering, huh?” 


“WHAT ABOUT PURCHASING?” 


PURCHASING magazine 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


“Don’t you know that when you sell the engineer but neglect the 
purchasing agent you’ve done only half the job? Remember, getting 
our product approved is not the same as getting the business.” 


The purchasing agent has the final responsibility of deciding which 
approved products will actually be purchased, and in what quantity. 


The most effective way to help your salesmen make this critical 
second half of the sale is to advertise regularly in PURCHASING, the 
methods magazine that for 44 years has helped industrial buyers in 
all phases of their work. This is the magazine they read for trends, 
interpretation of the news, and for ideas on systems, inventory con- 
trols, legal aspects of purchasing, and such important techniques 
as value analysis. 


Purchasing agents in the manufacturing industries spend, on the average, 52¢ 
out of every incoming sales dollar . . . And in better than 3 out of 4 cases the 


PA selects the supplier. 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
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...-and here's why 


CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 

HEATING, Pipinc & AiR CONDITION- 
ING sticks to its knitting. It confines 
itself to the services for which it is 
named and further confines its atten- 
tion to just the industrial-large build- 
ing field. No residential, no plumb- 
ing, no refrigeration. You get clearly 
focused editorial, carefully directed 
circulation. 


TOUCHES ALL BASES 

HPAC, because of its specialized 
editorial, appeals to all the purchase- 
control factors in this field. Conse- 
quently, you reach all those who 
specify and/or buy — the consulting 
engineers, the mechanical contrac- 
tors, and the engineers with plants 


and large buildings whose major in- 
terests are just these services and just 
this field. 


A MARKETABLE EDITORIAL 
PRODUCT 

Each of the readers of HPAC is, and 
has been, paying for it directly, indi- 
vidually, and voluntarily. Pure cir- 
culation . . . responsible circulation! 


And that’s not all. HPAC leads in 
number of editorial pages, leads by 
over 2 to | in advertising volume, 
has more advertisers, and is used on 
an exclusive basis by more advertis- 
ers. Doesn’t it make sense to make 
HPAC your No. | advertising me- 
dium? KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. 
Michigan, Chicago 2. 
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MEASURABLE 
iy. as Oo a ee. Ons be OBI 
These authentic verbatim reader 


f om OR eel reports cite specific sales actions 
that result from advertising in 


ROCK PRODUCTS 
magazine 


4°20) 0) Ul On B_) 


ADVERTISING 


This CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY advertisement in ROCK PRODUCTS 
stimulated specific sales action — of which these are a sample: 


“| talked it over with others in our organization — 
the manager of operations and superintendents. We will 
call one of the salesmen in."’— 


Coordinator, 
Crushed Stone Co. 


“We will call a salesman to get further data on this 
machine. | will definitely talk to him about it.""— 
President, 

Sand and Gravel Co. 


“| showed the ad to the plant superintendent, 
with the suggestion that this loader would 
take the place of a loading shovel in the pit.""— 


Partner, 
Sand and Gravel Co. 


“We have had this company come down and 
give us a demonstration. We are 
considering the purchase of these tractor shovels.’ — 


General Superintendent, 
Sand and Grove! Co 


Fa 


ROCK PRODUCTS advertising gets results because of its — 


High Readership among top-level management and op- ee © < a 4 
erating executives who make or influence buying decisions. 
PRODUCTS 


Editorial Service that is geared to today’s needs for con- 
cise, authentic reporting. 


Modern Format that gets attention for Rock Products’ 
editorial and advertising pages. 


ATL wlant 
’ . . qinctiiee 
They're solid reasons why results like those above are commonplace i Marquette’s 


to ROCK PRODUCTS’ advertisers among the men who buy. They are oJ 
mighty important men to reach, and you can reach them in ROCK 
PRODUCTS magazine. 


FROCK o 


PRODUCTS @ 
Maclean Hunter Publishing Co. 
79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3 

Also publishers of CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


READ SY 17, 600 ser LEVEL MANAGEMENT AND OPERATING EXECUTIVES. oe 
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THREE STEPS TO 
SHARPER BUYING OF 
AEROSPACE MEDIA 


To concentrate your advertising dollars where they'll 
bring the most business, follow these three steps: 


First, check the industry's procurement sequence 
summarized at the right. (A fuller report on these pro- 
cedures, entitled “Marketing Under the Weapon System 
Concept” is available free from Aircraft and Missiles ). 


Second, analyze the available media: How many of 
the critical “must-sell” people does each publication 
reach for you? And, equally important, how much cir- 
culation must you pay for that is useless to you? 


Third, get the full story on how Aircraft and Missiles 
beams your message right to the integrated purchase 
decision teams — the engineering, management, pro- 
curement and design executives whose job it is to in- 
fluence or finalize purchases. This unique publication, 
with its editorial program and circulation emphasis on 
practical purchase-decision people with application- 
engineering articles, gives you almost exactly the cover- 
age you need in one effective, economical advertising 
medium . .. reaching stages 2 and 3. 

In addition, you can check precisely the number of 
Purchase Decision Influence Men for your product in 
A & M’s audience. They're detailed in the Fosdick and 
National Analysts Studies now available for the follow- 
ing product groups: 

Electronic and Electrical Equipment; Hydraulic 
Systems; Mechanical Components; Fuel Systems and 
Parts; Sub-Assemblies; Engineering Services; Ferrous 
Metals; Non-ferrous Metals; Plastics, Rubber, Other 
Non-metallic; Castings and Forgings; Tubing and 
Cable; Plant Equipment; Formed Parts; Small Tools 
& Production Supplies; Assembly and Joining Equip- 
ment; Testing & Inspection Equipment. 








AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 








HOW THE INDUSTRY BUYS 


stage 1 — theoretical 

This is where the first glimmers of 
ideas for an air or space vehicle are 
outlined. Thousands of engineers in- 
vest their time here to develop pre- 
liminary or theoretical paper solutions. 
Since theoretical paper solutions only 
are the result, specific brands of mate- 
rials, equipment, components and sys- 
tems are rarely considered. 
purchase-decisions are not 

usually made here. 





stage 2 — practical 

From the extensive scientific research 
data produced by the thousands of 
scientists, engineers, and teclinical 
people, come the formulas; the design 
guide lines for the practical designers, 
engineers, production engineers, and 
procurement people to — shape to 
theoretical projection. These men de- 
termine feasibility, producibility, and 
reliability of the “hardware” version 
of ideas. 

this is where purchase-decisions 

are beginning to be made. 


stage 3 — actual 

Once form, shape, method, physical 
requirements and practicality have 
been decided, practical design, engi- 
neering production and procurement 
teams go to work building an actual 
prototype of the new air or space 
vehicle. Out of this “cut and fit stage” 
come specific recommendations for 
the purchase of materials, systems, 
tools, fasteners, components — all of 
the basics that will go into the finished 
vehicle. 





this is where purchase-decisions 
are completed. 


@ On 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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39% greater advertising coverage 


of the fastest-growing electrical 
market with... 


Virtually every individual with vital influence in buying electrical 
power equipment for the over $1 billion a year western electrical 
market reads Electrical West. This is over 3,500 more than read any 
other trade magazine. In the utility market which is responsible for 
over 70% of electrical construction budgets, Electrical West 
has over 3 times more circulation in the West than any other book. 
Typically, out of the 96 top executives at the headquarters of 
Utah Power & Light Company, 30 read no electrical magazine 
other than Electrical West and no other single national magazine 
gives more than partial coverage of the other 66. 
The 12,000 PAID SUBSCRIBERS to Electrical West include 
7,862 in utilities, 1,414 electrical contractors, 542 electrical 
wholesalers, 549 consulting engineers and staffs, and 1,277 manufacturers 
in the 11 continental western states, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Growing at a rate twice as fast as the rest of the country, 
the western electrical market is by far the biggest sales plum 
for any client manufacturing electrical power equipment. Make 
Electrical West the first book in support of his western selling 
organization and the second book on his national schedule. 


McGRAW-HILL ALSO PUBLISHES 
WESTERN ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


ELECTRICAL WEST * A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


New York: Richard Thompson e Chicago: W.C. McMurray e Pittsburgh: Frank Roberts 
San Francisco: Don Farris, Scott Hubbard e Los Angeles: Russ Antles 
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FIFTH IN A SERIES: THE DSC STORY 





Qa magazine 


market? 





Dealer Sales Control: 
New Dimension in 
the Building Market 














How can a magazine create a program that changes 
the building market? Build 760,000 homes a year? 
Put custom remodeling on a mass production basis? 
Create a new retail industry? American Lumberman 
and Building Products Merchandiser did manage 
these formidable accomplishments with a program, 
DSC—Dealer Sales Control. How? 26 issues a year 
for 14 years by an award-winning editorial staff with 
a single purpose in mind is the main answer. The 
purpose: to help the lumber and building materials 
dealer realize his fullest potential as a dominant 
buying and selling influence in the building materials 
market and as a principal market factor in home 
building and home improvements. In addition to 
editorial direction, and as a result of it, the DSC 


‘Lumber 











program included these services to further this pur- 
pose: Dealer workshop clinics to sharpen management 
skills (5,000 dealers have attended 90 week-long 
clinics to date). Store design and layout service to 
design the new building centers (AL&BPM’s own 
architectural staff has designed 300 built to date, 
average one a week, influence design and building 
of thousands more). 

A consumer magazine for use by dealers in selling 
new homes, home improvements (10 million copies 
have been used by dealers to date; they use 275,000 
copies of each issue). These services are only part 
of the story. Details on DSC and the new market 
it created are available. 


and Building Products Merchandiser 


NEW 
59 E. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3. THE MAGAZINE SHAPING THE A BUILDING MARKET 
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Effective immediately... 


American Machinist/ 


HERE’S WHY: American Machinist, as a name for 
this 83-year-old publication, is today one of the most 
complete misnomers in industrial publishing. 

It was a fine name back in the days when a machinist 


was a man who ran his own business. Today, all the 
average machinist runs is a machine—and American 
Machinist has not been edited for him for fifty years. 

We are adding the phrase “Metalworking Manu- 
facturing” to re-emphasize two fundamentals on which 
our editorial policy has always been based: 

1. Metalworking, to which our magazine is dedi- 
cated, is an industry in itself; an industry in which 
basic techniques and processes create a community of 
interest, regardless of the product being turned out. 

Metalworking begins where production of the 
basic metal leaves off. It covers all phases of plan- 
ning, administration and execution involved in con- 
verting metal into finished products or components. 

2. Manufacturing, the basic process of working 
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metal into products, is, and always has been, the 
editorial province of American Machinist. The maga- 
zine draws its readers from manufacturing manage- 
ment men in metalworking, and men who aspire to 
manufacturing management positions. 

These two common denominators of reader interest 
have made American Machinist the manufacturing 
publication in the metalworking field for men with the 
following areas of responsibility: 

Top Manufacturing Management—top officials in 
charge of over-all manufacturing operations, controls 
ling costs, financing facilities, and evaluating the effie 
ciency of people, techniques and equipment. 

Manufacturing Engineers—production planners 
whose recommendations and decisions determine how 
to make it; what equipment to make it on; how long 
it will take to make; what it will cost; how materials 
can be “worked” most efficiently, whether or not to 
sub-contract ...and much more, 
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Now...the name is as current 


as the magazine itself. ! 
Marrrarlaamre / Neto nk SiG 
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American Machinist becomes 


Metalworking Manufacturing 


Plant Management—the ‘‘doers’; the men who 
create reality out of the drawing-board concepts; the 
functional group that has the decisive voice in deter- 
mining procedures, techniques and equipment used in 
the actual manufacture of the product. 


Our ABC statement for the 6 months ending 
December 1959 will be in a new form recognizing this 
basic organization of manufacturing in the metal- 
working industry. The new form, based upon reader 
function rather than title, will make it possible to 
break down our circulation by the three manufactur- 
ing functions described above. Those who seek an 
even finer breakdown can determine our circulation in 
the metalworking field on a four-digit SIC basis, 

<b: Fes be 
A change in @ magazine’s name—especially in the case 
of a publication that has been a leader in its field for 
83 years—is not a step taken lightly. We believe it will 


be welcomed by subscribers and advertisers alike— 
pinpointing more sharply, as it does, not only the 
editorial appeal of the magazine for subscribers, but 
the important market reached through the magazine 
for our advertisers. 


At the same time, we would like to emphasize that 
nothing about the magazine itself is being changed 
except its name, 


As the postwar population explosion triggers the 
boom that will highlight the economy of the 60's, 
American Machinist /Metalworking Manufacturing 
will continue its leadership in reporting new develop- 
ments in technology to manufacturing men in metal- 
working—developments that will result in manufactur- 
ing more, and faster, at a lower cost, to meet the 
rapidly growing demands of a vastly increased popula- 
tion ... and enable America to continue to compete 
in world and domestic markets. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication e 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 2 e 
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you still get both 


for less than 4¢ ‘copy 


Despite important increased circulation, greater sales response and more 
active buying action than ever before, your advertising in N.E.D. still 
reaches the key men (MEN READY AND ABLE TO BUY) in all 
industrial markets, for less than '4c per copy. 


N.E.D.’s continuing expansion program assures you complete penetration 
of all important buying influences (85,000 total distribution) in over 
46,000 plants in all industrial markets. 


That’s why N.E.D. is still your fastest and most economical way to: 
(1) search out new applications for your products (2) locate new buying 
influences (3) uncover important new customers in any industry and (4) 
maintain complete coverage of your present customers and prospects. 


For an up-to-the-minute picture of industry’s most active buying group— 
write for N.E.D.’s 1960 Data File: “Profile of Men in Industry Ready to Buy.” 


A Publication e Penton Building « Cleveland 13, Ohio 


*Now over 85,000 copies (tota! distribution) in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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Integrity and Electronic Advertising 


Specialized business papers, more than any other media, have 
taken steps to insure that your advertising appears in reputable 
company. You know what you are buying when you place space in 
this kind of magazine. 

The ABC or BPA member seal means that circulation is audited 
under rules set down by a non-profit, tri-partite organization con- 
sisting of advertiser, agency, and publisher. 

In the specialized business publications you select, look for a 
policy of accuracy from the publishers. Look for collateral editorial 
services offering information on the usually suppressed topics of 
price and availability. 

These and other services to protect the integrity of your advertising 
have always been considered a basic part of ELECTRONIC 


DESIGN’S publishing philosophy. 


lolm 


... more than a magazine , a a selling FORCE 





The simple convolutions at the right demon- 
strate how powerful a one and a half-page 
design can be—and how big the space looks. 


It suggests how the use of certain looping 
forms and the exploitation of bleed can 
create a feeling of activity and spaciousness. 


Or... but no, its job is done if you have 
begun to think about the imaginative use 
of space, of how it can be manipulated in 
a way that greatly magnifies the impression 
your advertising communicates.* 


Then to give it added impact .. . Fortune. 


*From a forthcoming book by Fortune’s Art 
Director Leo Lionni on the effective use of de- 
sign concepts in space advertising. Fortune 
advertising representatives will have copies. 


























Since 1911... the only national publication 
edited exclusively for industrial distributors 





Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


PORCELAIN HOMES 


Cerametal Industries Ltd., Streets- 
ville, Ont., Canada, constructed an 
experimental home using porcelain 
and steel. The company claims econ- 
omy and construction improvements 
based on panel-type construction 
and factory prefabrication of com- 
ponents. 


RR'S PLAN HIGH OUTLAYS 


Based on expected upturns in 1960 
freight traffic, the country’s rail- 
roads reported to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce that they plan 
boosting new equipment and road 
improvement outlays from last 
year’s $825 million to more than $1 
billion this year. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN ECM 


The 1950 rate of industrial expan- 
sion among European Common 
Market nations topped the United 
States. Total ECM industrial output 
hit $62 billion, representing about 
40% of U.S. production. This com- 
pares with 30% in 1950. For the 
first time since World War II, ECM 
trade with the United States left a 
trade balance surplus in favor of the 
ECM. 


FOUNDRIES READY TO BUY 


Expecting a 10% increase in 1960 
shipments, foundrymen replying to 
an industry-wide questionnaire re- 
ported plans for one of the most ex- 
tensive capital investment programs 
in recent years. Principal purchase 
items listed were melting furnaces 
and sand preparation equipment. 


Global Trade Groups Set Up 
New Foreign Market Problems 


“Scots to Get Hughes Plants”; “Ingersoll-Rand 
Expands Its Overseas Operations”; “Rheem Open- 
ing Plant in Sicily, Sales Outlet in West Ger- 
many.” 

All of these headlines appeared in the nation’s 
business and financial press within the past two 
months. During the next three or four years, 
American manufacturers who haven’t considered 
—for their own companies—the marketing impli- 
cations behind these headlines, may well be sorry 
they didn’t. 

The reason is simple: kaleidoscopic changes are 
taking place—at an accelerating pace—in the 
world economy. In Asia and Europe, for example, 
areas once characterized as agricultural, sub- 
sistence economies are now showing definite glim- 
merings of industrial configurations. 


Change is constant . . This means a regrouping 
of basic supply and demand factors in the world 
marketplace. American companies long-estab- 
lished in countries abroad are facing more com- 
mercial impediments every day—political separa- 
tion, import restrictions, currency imbalance, 
nationalism, etc. 

When looking at various foreign countries as 
possible sites for an overseas operation, the U.S. 
manufacturer frequently sees baffling networks 
of government regulations, profit controls, and 
building restrictions. 

Despite this, American business men who have 
been working abroad for many years report that 
—in Asia, for example—new enterprise is entering 
constantly, in the form of European products and 
services, as well as Japanese. 

British, Scandinavian, Dutch, German, Italian, 
and French business houses are reported to be 
more evident in the Asian market than ever be- 
fore—and they’re there on a competitive rather 
than a “protected” basis. 


Doors still open . . In Europe, the hospitality 
mat-is out and the door is still being held wide 
open by many countries actively seeking Amer- 
ican enterprise—Denmark, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg, to name just a few. 

The welcome sign is posted in Asia, too, but 
not as prominently as in Europe. There are, how- 
ever, markets for U.S. business firms in both areas. 
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MONEY FOR WIND 


There’s money in wind these days, 
provided it’s in a tunnel. North 
American Aviation, is reported to 
spend as much as $1,500 an hour 
just to operate a test tunnel. Tun- 
nels and related equipment installed 
at the Air Force’s Arnold Engineer- 
ing Development Center, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., have a reported valu- 
ation of about $253 million. Con- 
struction and operation of wind 
tunnels is becoming a specialized 
industry within the aircraft/space 


field. 


SPECULATIVE FACTORIES 


Community development corpora- 
tions in New England have stepped 
up activities in the speculative con- 
struction of industrial plant sites in 
an effort to lure new industry to the 
area. Boston’s Federal Reserve Bank 
reports 240,000 square feet of floor 
space in speculative plants taken 
over by new industries in 1959, 
compared with 120,000 the previous 
year. Electronics and research firms 
head the list of tenants for the new 
plants. 


NEW WASTE DISPOSAL SYSTEM 


A municipal and industrial waste 
disposal system developed by the 
Pulp & Paper Institute of Canada is 
slated for installation in a Montreal 
suburb. Called “Atomized Suspen- 
sion Technique” the system involves 
atomizing sewage and waste solu- 
tions and using heat to reduce them 
to inorganic ash. Economy and effi- 
ciency are reported to be higher 
than has been attained with con- 
ventional systems. 
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Marketing Milestones . . 


a digest of trends and 


developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


Because they are more “formally” organized, 
the two existing European trade groups—European 
Common Market, and European Free Trade As- 
sociation—are easier to identify (and evaluate) 
than the markets of Asia. The following member- 


ship rosters indicate the point. 


European Common Market 
(The Inner Six'') 


ad i 


Headquarters— 
Bru els Be gium 
Members: 


> 


belgium 


France 


European Free Trade Assn. 
(The "Outer Seven’ 
Headquarters— 
Paris, France 
Members: 
Austria 


ritain 


iTaly denmark 
Luxembourg Norway 
Netherlands Portuaa 
West Germany aed 
Population total: Switzerland 
163,000,000 Population total: 90,000,000 





Ground rules for “want-ins” . . ECM policies 
are considered to be politically motivated. Eco- 
nomic factors motivate EFTA policies. 

ECM countries have a centralized administra- 
tive authority consisting of between 1,500 and 
2,000 civil servants. This body regulates labor 
legislation and handles tariff negotiations for the 
group. Conversely, EFTA countries maintain 
tariff autonomy. 

Expectations are that manufacturers in the 
ECM will have a great price advantage in their 
own market over manufacturers in the EFTA, 
within a very few years. Likewise, manufacturers 
in the EFTA will have—within their community— 
a similar advantage over ECM manufacturers 
trying to sell to “the outer seven.” 

American manufacturers are facing an “outside, 
looking in” status in both cases—unless action is 
started now to become a participant, in one form 
or another, in one or both market groups. 


Early entrants . . These are some of the factors 
behind the headlines in the opening paragraph: 
Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Cal., setting up 
a factory in Glenrothes, Fife, Scotland, to make 
electronics and aircraft components; Ingersoll- 
Rand doubling the capacity of its plants at Traf- 
ford Park, England, and in Melbourne, Australia; 
and Rheem Mfg. Co., Fullerton, Cal., establishing 
a company in Palermo, Sicily, to make steel angle 
irons for industrial and commercial markets in 
Mediterranean areas. . 




















IEN is read for only one reason—product 
information. 
Every month— 
¢ 77,017 men 

in more than 40,000 plants 

in all of the 452 

manufacturing industries 
read IEN from cover to cover searching 
for products to solve their problems. 
What better place could there be for your 


He may be looking for your product... 


product advertising ...and what better 
timing? Your ads in IEN are right at the 
“point of purchase”... not just with the 
industries you normally sell but through- 
out all industry ...where new markets 
are developing almost daily. 

And the cost is surprisingly low. .. under 
$200. For despite a recent circulation 
increase, IEN has not raised its rates. 
Write for our nine-section Media Data 
File. It’s yours for the asking. 


good for selling... because it’s used for buying 


Industrial Equipment News 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN 
gets you through to 


LOOK HOW. »« those who count in 


SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTING 
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_ IN DAYTON, OHIO 6 of the 6 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


a IN EVANSVILLE, IND. 3 of the 3 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


ee IN ROCKFORD, ILL. 6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


® IN PEORIA, ILL. 6 of the 6 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 6 of the 8 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 6 of the 7 KEY* Sheet Metal 
Contractors pay to read American Artisan 
IN TOLEDO & LUCAS COUNTY 4 of.sh@ 5 KEY* Sheet 
Metal Contractors pay to read American Artisan 


IN GRAND RAPIDS, MACH. 2 of the 4 KEY* Sheet Metal 


'5-80% of the total volume 


vs your advertising meets theni face-to-face in the 
‘AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


aT is the book that delivers to you the greatest number of the 
key contractors. But that’s not all, they’re yours on a provable 
paid basis with AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


Our publication attracts and holds as buying subscribers the 
dealer-contractors who do the bulk of Sheet Metal Contracting, as 
well as dominate in Central Residential Air Conditioning and Warm 
Air Heating. No other book reaches this concentration of buying 
power so effectively, so provably. Write for completely factual 
market and media data. KEENEY PUBLISHING Co., 6 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


wis 8 
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New financial factor 
brightens marketing outlook 


In 1960 U.S. manufacturing companies plan to pay for 94% of their 


plant and equipment purchases out of internally-generated funds, 


thus avoiding most of the vagaries of the “money market.” In this 


article, one of the nation’s best-known economists discusses what this 


development means for industrial marketing. 


By Dr. Dexter M. Keezer @ Vice-President & 
Director, Department of Economics 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 


Tey In the latest McGraw-Hill survey of busi- 
ness plans for capital spending, there is a cheer- 
ful augury for industrial marketing. 

The survey found that United States business 
plans to increase its 1960 investment in new plant 
and equipment very substantially (about 10%) 
above that of 1959. It also found that plans for 
investment in 1961 already in place when the 
survey was made promise to make next year a 
very good year for investment (and industrial 
marketing, too). 

But while these have been the most widely 
heralded results of this survey, there is another 
finding that may well prove more significant. It 
was that this year, manufacturing firms expect to 
pay for virtually all (about 94%) of their invest- 
ment in new plant and equipment with their own 
internally generated funds—largely depreciation 
allowances and retained earnings. And for indus- 
try as a whole, about 80% of the total 1960 in- 
vestment (planned to be $37.3 billion at the time 
of the survey) will come from such funds. 


Toward a stable future . . In this development 
there may be the potential for taking a great 
stride toward eliminating the disturbing ups and 
downs which historically have plagued business 
generally and, of course, industrial marketing. If 
companies continue to be able to generate a lion’s 
share of their investment funds internally, they 
will be in a position to sustain a long-range in- 


vestment program and not have it strangled 
periodically by external pressures of one kind or 
another, “tight money” among them. If they were 
able to do this, it would be the most important 
single step toward sustained economic stability 
which can be taken, for as creators of economic 
instability, the ups and downs of business invest- 
ment have been preeminent. 


Fair weather sailors . . Over the years market- 
ing, and particularly advertising, has the dismal 
record of easing up on the drive for sales when 
sales have been most needed to keep the economy 
on an even keel. As noted in the discussion of ad- 
vertising in “New Forces in American Business”— 
a book which my associates in the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics and I have published 
to provide “an analysis of the economic outlook 
for the 60s” (And a fine outlook it is!)—the sit- 
uation has improved some in this regard in the 
postwar period. But the subversive old com- 
panionship of declining advertising volume and 
declining sales still lingers. This is one reason 
why economists tend to have a low opinion of the 
handiwork of advertisers and view advertising 
men as fair weather sailors. 

However, in defense of having advertising and 
sales volume go down together in a generally 
destructive duet, it has been argued that there is 
no point in trying to sell harder to people who 
have run out of money. Historically there has 
been something in this general line of argument. 
But for prospective purchasers of consumer goods, 
it has long since lost much of its validity. They 
have piled up enormous reserves of liquid assets, 
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(about $340 billion) which, with consumer adver- 
tising vigorously and intelligently enough sus- 
tained, could go a long way toward checking de- 
clines in consumer sales. 

And now the McGraw-Hill survey discloses that 
business firms are getting in the same financially 
well-heeled shape. They are acquiring most of 
what it takes to sustain a steadily expanding pro- 
gram of investment in new producing facilities 
with their own money. 


Better depreciation rates .. A full explanation 
of this state of affairs is too long a story to be 
told here at this time. But the biggest part of it 
is found in the developments which have built 
up the share of new investment which can be 
paid for with depreciation allowances. One of 
these developments was passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1954. This act made it possible for compa- 
nies to reimburse themselves for the depreciation 
of equipment they had bought, at a somewhat 
faster rate than they could before passage of the 
act. Also, the large amounts of money spent fo1 
new industrial facilities in recent years has built 
up a much larger stock of facilities to be depre- 
ciated than was the case in the investment-starved 
depression and World War II years. 

Our studies indicate that for both the years 
1958 and 1959 the depreciation allowances of U.S. 
corporations were about three-fourths as large 
as their total investment in new plant and equip- 
ment. This was in dramatic contrast to the situa- 
tion a decade earlier when—in 1947—depreciation 
allowances were less than one-third of capital 
expenditures. 

In does not follow, of course, that all of the de- 
preciation allowances were actually spent for new 
capital equipment. But the broad survey of 
American industry we made a few years ago in- 
dicated that as a matter of policy, about 90% of 
all our industrial concerns plan to invest all of 
their depreciation allowances in new equipment. 


Inflation could kill gains . . So the current de- 


About the author 


preciation arrangements go a long way, in fact 
most of the way, toward making it possible to 
maintain a high level of capital investment. In 
fact, as indicated at the outset, between deprecia- 
tion allowances and retained earnings, (and per- 
haps a little money borrowed in previous years), 
U.S. manufacturing corporations will have enough 
money to pay for 94% of the investment they had 
planned when we made our recent check-up. If— 
it is a terribly important if—we don’t allow the 
depreciation allowances to be washed away by 
price inflation, our studies also indicate that this 
same economically salubrious situation will pre- 
vail right through the ’60s. 

It is axiomatic that what a dollar of deprecia- 
tion allowed on a piece of equipment will buy in 
new equipment to replace it depends on what has 
happened to prices. Depreciation allowances are 
calculated on the original cost of plant and equip- 
ment and if new facilities keep costing more and 
more as a result of price inflation, the allowances 
become less and less adequate. 

So if we are to protect the strong support that 
has built up for a high level of business invest- 
ment during the ’60s, price inflation must be kept 
in check. Personally, I think we will have enough 
good sense and enough good luck to do this pretty 
well. 

If this proves to be the fortunate case, indus- 
trial marketing will be in a much stronger posi- 
tion economically than it has been historically. 
Instead of running out of money periodically, and 
going into a tailspin, prospective purchasers of in- 
dustrial equipment will be well enough heeled 
right along to carry on a high level of investment 
and thus provide the most important single sup- 
port of general business growth and prosperity. 
Such a development would open up great new 
constructive opportunities for industrial market- 
ing. For its sake and that of the nation, I hope 
these opportunities materialize and are fully de- 
veloped. This will have a key bearing on whether 
the 1960s turn out to be as wonderful as they are 
being advertised. a 


@ Dexter Merriam Keezer, Ph.D., LL.D., D.H.L., has been with McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. since World War II. He is a vice-president of the com- 
pany and director of its Department of Economics. During World War II 
he served in several government economic posts in Washington and London. 
For eight years before the war he was president of Reed College, Portland, 
Ore. During this time he served on several government labor emergency 
boards. Previously, he had divided his time about equally between working 
as a newspaper correspondent and editor (Denver Times, Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers and Baltimore Sun), and teaching economics in several col- 
leges and universities (Corneli University, University of Colorado, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Dartmouth College). He has written several 


books on economics and education. 
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A distributor speaks up . . Robert Zimmerman (point- 
ing), Chicago distributor for D. W. Onan & Son, takes 
issue with a point made by Onan sales vice-president 
Roy Mullin (at rostrum) during meeting of company’s 


% & 
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new distributor advisory council. Purpose of council is 
to promote frank exchange of gripes and information 
between distributors and company and thus help both 
do a better job of marketing planning 


Inside story of an industrial 


distributors advisory council 


Here’s how one company set up a distributors advisory council . . and 
how three of the men principally involved in the new group evaluate 


it as a marketing tool. 


Séy About a year ago, D. W. Onan & Sons of 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of electric generating 
plants, developed the idea of a distributors ad- 
visory council. Prime purpose of the council was 
to create a broader base of distributor participa- 
tion for long range management planning. It was 
hoped that ODAC (Onan Distributor Advisory 
Council) would help step up sales activity in a 
highly competitive field, provide a better chance 
for a close scrutiny of Onan’s plans for diversifica- 
tion and expansion of product lines, and improve 
communications between management and dis- 
tributors. 

“Our distributors are the closest link we have 
with our ultimate customers, in this country and 
abroad,” says Roy Mullin, Onan’s sales vice-presi- 
dent. “Their reactions to, and handling of cus- 
tomer problems—along with suggestions emanat- 
ing from close and continuing contacts—can very 
much affect our long-range planning.” 

After making a number of field trips to sound 
out sentiment on the ODAC concept and to de- 


termine who should comprise the membership of 
the first council, the Onan sales council (made up 
of Mr. Mullin and six other Onan marketing ex- 
ecutives) decided on an ODAC format of five 
permanent members and five to be selected an- 
nually. All were to be chosen on the bases of sales 
and service, with thorough geographic distribu- 
tion kept in mind. ODAC was to meet twice a 
year. 

As permanent members, top men from Onan 
distributor organizations in Long Island, N. Y., 
Miami, Fla., Chicago, Houston and San Francisco 
were chosen. The first annual members were dis- 
tributors from Seattle, Denver, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land and Vancouver, British Columbia. 

The plan also specified that ODAC was to meet 
with Onan’s sales management council, consisting 
of Mr. Mullin; George Burda, advertising man- 
ager; William Auger, sales promotion manager; 
Scott Callan, export manager; Paul Richardson, 
special accounts manager; Ed Swenson, eastern 
region sales manager, and Art Johnson, western 
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region sales manager. 

These men first met last June. The first meeting 
was devoted primarily to getting the project off 
the ground. It was too soon for any evaluation. 
The second meeting was held late in September. 
Evaluation now can be based on several months 
of experience. 


Following, then, is a look at what has happened 
from varying points of view: those of a manufac- 
turer of highly customized electric generating 
plants and related items who is also an Onan dis- 
tributor, a manufacturers’ representative who acts 
as a distributor for Onan and the sponsoring com- 
pany itself, D. W. Onan & Sons. 


Why the council is needed 
and how 


@ Harold Hill’s firm makes highly-specialized 
custom electric generating plants, besides dis- 
tributing Onan products. It is against this back- 
ground that he—as the first secretary of ODAC— 
appraises ODAC’s worthiness. Much Onan corre- 
spondence from the field is funneled through Mr. 
Hill. He’s a member of the Propellor Club of the 
United States, the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Maryland Association of Builders 
and Contractors. 


By Harold Hill @ President 
Curtis Engine & Equipment Co., Baltimore 


f& Naturally, my primary concern with ODAC 
outside the twice-a-year meetings in Minneapolis 
has been with the correspondence from Onan dis- 
tributors seeking counsel. 

One thing we've learned through experience 
that pre-dates ODAC is that when a distributor 
corresponds directly with the factory there is too 
much waste and 
duplication of effort. 

In the ODAC op- 
eration, I receive 
distributors’ corre- 
spondence directly 
—or it is forwarded 
from the factory. It 
is edited and corre- 
lated then dis- 
cussed at a pre-ses- 
sion of the council 
in Minneapolis and 
finally brought be- 
fore the formal two- 
day ODAC session. 

This procedure 
accomplishes at 
least two good things: (1) it saves an enormous 
amount of duplicated effort while still getting us 
satisfactory “yes” or “no” answers from the fac- 
tory, and (2) it eliminates the buck-passing that 
so often occurs with regular correspondence. 


Harold Hill 
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it works 


There still is some shaking down to do, but we’re 
satisfied that the procedure is excellent and will 
result in extensive benefits, both to distributors 
and factory. 

Another area in which ODAC helps Onan is, we 
might say, philosophical. Philosophy of manufac- 
turing differs from the philosophy of selling—and 
I get it from both sides. Here’s the difference: 


e A manufacturer tends to set up policy that suits 
him. Distributors, he feels, are always saying 
“gimme, gimme, gimme” and, when he gives, he 
thinks it’s all out of his own pocket (until he’s 
shown it’s a mutual proposition). Some manufac- 
turers even have a we-make-it-you-handle-it 
attitude and “we’re doing you a favor selling it to 
you in the first place.” 


e A seller feels that his customer (the ultimate 
user) is the most important link in the chain, so 
keep him satisfied. The customer, you see, doesn’t 


Discussing a problem . . ODAC secretary Harold Hill 
(second from right) makes a point at council meeting 
in discussion with (Il. to r.) Ed Swenson, Onan eastern 
region sales manager; James Scharenberg, Scharenberg 
& Associates, Cleveland, and Robert Zimmerman, In- 
dustrial Engine & Parts Co., Chicago. 





necessarily seek out a brand name; he wants 
electricity. Actually—and I speak both as a manu- 
facturer and a distributor—the customer is the 
most important link in the chain . . . and meetings 
such as our ODAC sessions bring this forcibly 
to a manufacturer’s attention with a stronger 
chain being the result. 

Another important point is that ODAC helps 
funnel and clarify the thinking being done out in 
the field. It has become apparent, for example, 


7 reasons why 
the council is 
a good thing 


@ R. B. Grove primarily is a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative, much of his work being done for dis- 
tributors of marine products. His only distributor- 
ship is that with D. W. Onan & Sons. He is a 
member of the Florida Builders Exchange of 
Miami. The first ODAC president here tells how 
his initial reluctance regarding ODAC has changed 
to strong approval. 


By R. B. Grove @ President 
R. B. Grove, Inc., Miami, Florida 


dgéy When I first was approached by Onan about 
formation of ODAC, I looked at the whole thing 
with a jaundiced eye. 

I was afraid that if the proposed council were 
formed two things 
would happen: (1) 
the distributors 
would come in with 
gripes, simply to 
complain to the fac- 
tory and to get 
concessions, and (2) 
the factory would 
regard such a set- 
up as a golden op- 
portunity for a sales 
pep talk. 

Frankly, I have 
been very agree- 
ably surprised. 

There are seven 
outstanding reasons 
behind my feeling that ODAC is wonderful for 
our business and for Onan’s too: 


R. B. Grove 


that it often is far more effective for distributors 
rather than the factory to answer questions and 
complaints. 

A side benefit to the factory is that this pro- 
cedure relieves much of the burden of corre- 
spondence. 

The brainstorming sessions of the ODAC meet- 
ings augment the distributors’ individual experi- 
ence because it is far easier to solve problems on 
a face-to-face basis than through letters. 


1. Once I thought that tremendous problems— 
for instance, sales resistance on particular units 
—existed in my area alone. At these two meet- 
ings I have learned that others once had the same 
problems. They’ve licked them. They told me 
how. I went home and did the same. 


2. The factory people have not been using ODAC 
meeting time to give sales promotion pep talks. 


3. We've gotten direct answers to questions we’ve 
fired at Mullin and his crew—and immediately, 
not “later.” 


4. On some things that have been bothering all 
of the distributors, for example, the parts situa- 
tion, factory thinking has helped us (and the fac- 
tory is helped by our thinking because they learn 
our problems). 

Correspondence is too costly and time-con- 
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Pinned . . Roy Mullin (right), Onan’s sales vice-president 
pins ODAC pin on advisory council president R. B. 
Grove. Special pin (see insert) was given to each member 
of Onan‘s advisory council. 
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suming. In two days of meetings with home office 
people in Minneapolis we can do what 100 letters 
won't do . . letters I don’t want to write anyway. 


5S. I used to see only the Onan zone man and, 
rarely, the regional manager. 

Now I have met the Onan department heads 
and discussed things with them face-to-face. 
When I call them long-distance with a problem, 
I get along with them much better because I 
know them and they know me. Rotation of the 
annual ODAC members will help greatly in this 
respect. 


6. Extensive and detailed minutes of ODAC meet- 
ings go to every Onan distributor. Everyone, 
therefore, gets the gist of our two-day brain- 
storming sessions. 

Distributors who are not ODAC members have 
been writing to Harold Hill, ODAC secretary, to 
suggest items for our discussions, and those mat- 
ters have been thrashed out. 


7. The actual manufacturing experience of some 
of the distributors in special items contributes 
considerably to Onan’s well-being—which, in turn, 
benefits us. 


Here are the problems 


the council solves 


@ Roy Mullin was promoted to vice-president- 
sales exactly one year after being appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of D. W. Onan & Sons. His 
quickness and versatility have become widely 
known among Onan distributors during the two 
years he has been with the Minneapolis firm. Mr. 
Mullin has been primarily responsible for the 
conception and development of ODAC. 


By Roy Mullin @ Vice-President-Sales 
D. W. Onan & Sons, Minneapolis 


de@y We are extremely proud of ODAC and the 
type of persons serving on it. We have a great 
deal of confidence in what ODAC will do. 

In setting up a distributors’ council we realized 
that, if it were to function effectively, the dis- 
tributors would have to get as much out of it as 
we would. 

But, at the same 
time, the distribu- 
tors had to under- 
stand that—in or- 
der to share in 
added profits and 
other benefits—they 
also must share in 
the work and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Working together 
in that fashion we 
comprise an un- 
beatable team. 

Perhaps this can 
best be illustrated 
by taking a look at 
some of the points raised in our first meeting, and 
showing what has happened to them. 

Twenty-three were sifted out as being worthy 


Roy Mullin 
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of extensive research and of more-than-passing 
interest to all of our distributors. Of those 23 sug- 
gestions—all brought up by distributors—we have 
said “yes” to 16, “no” to only six, and one is being 
checked. Here are some of the areas in which we 
already have moved: 


@ The request: Plan a regularly scheduled series 
of service schools in the field. 

>» The solution: We are now seeking to augment 
our staff of service engineers—to increase the 
effectiveness of our work in the field. 


@ The request: Investigate possibility of prepar- 
ing a large reactor type load bank for farming out 
to distributors for testing large standby plant in- 
stallations. 

> The solution: The answer was “no.” Too expen- 
sive (it would cost many thousands of dollars), 
too unwieldy (it would weigh a ton and a half). 
The problem can be solved through other means, 
and we’re approaching an answer. 


e The. request: More information on large plant 
specifications and large plant accessories. 

> The solution: We have already prepared a prod- 
uct information book (not a technical bulletin). 
It was distributed at our last ODAC meeting in 
typed manuscript; and it will be put out in book 
form for all who need it. 


@ The request: Periodically send out service 
bulletins, covering a list of field problems and 
their solutions. 

> The solution: The answer was “no.” This would 
create problems where none exist and such bulle- 
tins would apply to individual situations only. 
Should a chronic condition exist, a bulletin will 
be forwarded to cover the subject. 


e The request: Develop a program to advise dis- 





tributors of shipping information on all unit 
orders. 

> The solution: We’ve hired additional personnel 
in the order department to eliminate this problem. 


Why so much interest? . . An interesting ques- 
tion that comes to mind is, why do distributors 
show so much interest in Onan, when for many 
of them our products represent a small percentage 
of their total sales. 

Much of the answer lies in the extremely close 
cooperation and support that Onan extends in all 
areas of company-distributor relationships, in- 
cluding an excellent product, a good parts and 
service set-up, advertising, merchandising and 
field services. 

The effect of this family-type relationship, 
which has existed since Onan’s founding 32 years 
ago, has received an enormous boost from two 
other areas, one internal and one external. 

Several ODAC members specifically mentioned 


Quorum . . ODAC members take time out to pose with 
Onan‘s sales management council. Seated (I. to r.) are 
Onan distributors J. C. Robinson, Houston; R. B. Grove, 
Miami; Robert Zimmerman, Chicago; Phillip Seynei, 
San Francisco; James Scharenberg, Cleveland; Moore 
McKinley, Seattle; Harold Hill, Baltimore; John Brynel- 
son, Vancouver, and Wendell Cross, Denver. Standing 


both points: (1) the Onan line, once limited in 
scope, is becoming increasingly important with 
the inclusion of larger plants—500 watts through 
230,000 watts—and (2) creation of new applica- 
tions for portable electric power plants; for ex- 
ample, the portable soft ice cream business, which 
a few years ago didn’t even exist. 


Frank talk .. If a person sits in on an ODAC 
session, he can understand one of the basic rea- 
sons for our unqualified expectations of continu- 
ing success. Nothing is held back during the dis- 
cussions, either by us or by the distributors. Dis- 
cussions are utterly frank and the talk is often 
strong. 

But we are fortunate to have in ODAC’s forma- 
tive stages men who—although they may differ 
widely in background, operations and geographic 
location—are able to work together harmoniously 
to produce results that will benefit the manufac- 
turer and the entire distributor organization. §& 


(I. to r.) are Unan executives George burda, aavertising 
manager; Art Johnson, western region sales manager; 
Roy Mullin, sales vice-president; Ed Swenson, eastern 
region sales manager, and Paul Richardson, special ac- 
counts manager. In insert (I. to r.) are William Auger, 
Onan sales promotion manager, and John Reiner, Long 
Island, N. Y., distributor. 
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How to get results 
with distributor ‘schools’ 


Refresher courses in product features, competitive practices 


and successful sales tactics pay off for Hewitt-Robins 


By W.R. Needham @ Advertising Manager 
Industrial Products Div., Hewitt-Robins, Stamford, Conn 


fey The kinds of industrial rubber products that 
move through distributors—hose, belting, sheet 
stock—can give these outlets plenty of problems 
or healthy profits. The difference, in any one of 
distributor’s case, is usually a matter of informa- 
tion: information on the products themselves, in- 
formation on what competitors are doing, and in- 
formation on what other distributors have done 
successfully in similar situations. 

Since many of our distributors are not special- 
ists in. industrial rubber goods, our approach to 
the problem starts with detailed product informa- 
tion. Catalogs, technical bulletins, and product in- 
formation sheets are issued steadily from our 
Stamford headquarters. We have learned from ex- 
perience that it’s important to keep distributors 
posted on a regular, systematic basis. 

One of the strongest links in our chain of com- 
munications with our distributors is the Hewitt- 
Robins field engineer. Far more than just a sales- 
man with a territory to cover, each one of these 
specialists is an application engineer, trained at 
the factory and in the field, on the problems and 
conditions encountered by the industries within 
his area of operations. Most of these men spend 
almost as much time with distributors as they do 
with customers. Again, experience has proven 
that there’s no substitute for this kind of person- 
al service. 

This still leaves the distributor and the dis- 
tributor’s salesmen “once removed,” so to speak, 
from the ultimate authorities: the research, engi- 
neering, manufacturing, and sales teams that de- 
velop, build, test, and apply industrial rubber 
products. The answer to this need, we have found, 
is the distributor school. 


What school is like . . A visit to a typical week’s 
school operated by our Hewitt-Rubber Div. in 
Buffalo gives a good idea of the different kinds of 


< 


Exam time . . Salesmen-students concentrate on written 
exam at Hewitt Rubber distributors school. 


and industrial rubber products distributors. 


Seeing is believing . . Harry Knechtel (left), manager of 
product sales, Hewitt Rubber Division, points out adhe- 
sion between hose cover and fabric to ‘’student’’ Larry 
Burmester, Monarch Corp., San Leandro, Cal. 


ground we cover. 

Distributor sales personnel come from all parts 
of the United States, and from Canada, too, for 
just one thing—they want to learn how to serve 
their customers better. During the week they’re 
in Buffalo we put ’em through the paces. This is 
no show—it’s a school, and a tough one at that. 

All distributors’ problems are a little different, 
yet they have a lot in common. They need up-to- 
date information on all the tools that are avail- 
able to help them sell. That means both promo- 
tional material and factual data—reams and reams 
of it. With a broad and complex line, it takes a 
while to get to know your way around. This 
means knowing when to “do it yourself” on fig- 
uring unusual jobs and when to call in the H-R 
field engineer to help with customer service. 

We also go over new developments pretty 
thoroughly and give the fellows a preview of 
what’s coming along in the immediate future. We 
talk over any special situations that may have 
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How to do it . . Elmer Wind (with pointer), H-R belt 
product engineer, explains Hewitt-Robins formula for 
figuring conveyor belt horsepower to (I. to r.) Martin 


come up recently, and iron out individual prob- 
lems, too. We encourage the men to get together 
to swap experiences, since that’s one of the most 
valuable parts of a meeting like this. 


‘Students’ pitch in . . You'd be surprised how 
these “students” plow into our heavy curriculum. 
They learn about raw rubber materials, fabrics 
and yarns. They get the full treatment in quality 
control—materials testing, in-process and finished 
goods inspection and research. They take part in 
lively discussions on belt, hose and molded goods. 
They see slides of key manufacturing activities 
and then are guided through plant operations by 
engineering and production men. This gives them 
the chance to get answers to technical questions 
firsthand, from men who work daily with con- 
struction of hose and belting. 

That’s not all. One night is set aside where 
product managers are on hand to consult with 
any man on individual questions—pricing, de- 
liveries, specific equipment applications and so 
on. We also hold open forums on H-R products 
versus competition. To make sure everyone un- 
derstands the more involved material, we have 
the fellows work up some of the toughest quota- 
tions they’re ever likely to come across. 

Except for one afternoon off, the nearest thing 
to a break comes with a movie or two showing 
our products at work. The advertising pitch on the 
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Quirk, Baker-Bohnert Rubber Co., Louisville, Ky.; John 
Burns, Washington Belting & Rubber Co., Seattle, and 
Curtis Rice, F. H. Bathke Co., Hibbing, Minn. 


sales tools available is a long way from enter- 
tainnent—most of the men are busy taking notes. 

We at Hewitt-Robins realize it’s not enough 
just to make a good product. In today’s market 
you have to service an account, not just sell it. 
That’s the purpose of the school: to do everything 
we can to help distributors serve their customers 
better. That means supplying the tools needed 
... helping put them to the best use .. . and doing 
our best to improve them ourselves. We learn a 
lot from these schools, too! 
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Diploma . . Each “‘graduate’’ of H-R distributor school 


receives this ‘Certificate of Proficiency.” 





Diamond at work . . 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co. made multiple use of its diamond 


trademark format in its new catalog. It provided continuity to cover pages of the indi- 
vidual sections shown above and established a link with other promotion materials. 


How to produce an 
easy-to-use catalog 


When product design and development made its old catalog 
obsolete, Malleable Iron Fittings Co. decided to produce a 


new version which would solve a multitude of problems. 


fg Following a broad program of 
product design and development, 
the pole hardware division of Malle- 
able Iron Fittings Co., Branford, 
Conn., found itself faced with a not 
uncommon problem — a catalog that 
had become largely obsolete. With a 
host of new products and improve- 
ments in many older products plus 
an expanding market in which users 
were looking for better ways to do 
things, it quickly became obvious 
that the only sensible procedure was 
to start from scratch and prepare a 
completely new catalog. 

Though individual parts are sim- 
ple enough in appearance, pole line 
hardware is strictly a technical 
product. A slight change in design 
detail can easily mean considerable 
change in application. In the pur- 
chase of such products, engineers 
must be consulted frequently on 
choice of styles and sizes — and en- 
gineering has a lot of questions to 
ask. 

Thus, Malleable’s new catalog had 
to put as many answers as possible 
before the engineer to help him vis- 
ualize the products applied to his 
particular installation. This called 
for a catalog meeting these basic re- 
quirements: 


e It had to be easy to use. 


e It had to be more than a catalog 
since details of product usage were 


required along with conventional 
catalog listings. It was also neces- 
sary to interpret each exclusive de- 
sign detail, by word and picture, in 
terms of advantage to the user. 


e It had to be flexible, allowing for 
new product pages at later dates. 


e Each section, covering each type 
of product, had to be self-contained 
so that it could be used separately 
as a promotion piece or sales help. 


e It had to add glamor to a line of 
products which were about as pro- 
saic as they come. But this had to be 
done in a way that wouldn’t destroy 
recognition of the catalog as a hard- 
working “tool.” The Malleable prod- 
ucts had plenty of exclusive sales 
points to justify selling emphasis 
which would make the line stand 
out as one apart, in a class by itself. 
In addition, the company is more 
than a century old. Good evidence 
of stability, but also a good reason 
to call for a catalog that presented 
Malleable as an alert, dynamic and 
progressive organization. 


Meeting the challenge . . The first 
requirement — easy to use — headed 
the list of “musts.” This was solved 
mainly by dividing the catalog into 
11 sections — eight covering differ- 
ent product groups plus sections for 
general information, index and price 


list. Each of the sections was pro- 
duced as an individual booklet with 
its own cover. While an identical 
format was adopted for continuity, a 
different second color was used for 
each of the sections. 

Matching colors were carefully se- 
lected to complement one another. 
They were quiet colors, used with 
restraint. While they ranged from 
reds and yellows to blues and 
greens, they were all carefully 
grayed equally so that they blended 
to convey the impression of “be- 
longing together.” 

Catalog sections contained from 
four to 20 pages. Specification infor- 
mation was supplemented by brief 
statements of design advantages, ap- 
plication recommendations and in- 
stallation instructions. Both line 
drawings and photos were used for 
illustration. 


Trademark application . . Fur- 
ther continuity for the catalog sec- 
tions was provided through multiple 
applications of Malleable’s diamond 
trademark. Not only did the di- 
amond show up as the trademark 
itself, but it was used wherever pos- 
sible as a design element. 

For example, the trademark di- 
amond is used throughout the book 
in place of arrows; as a frame for 
photos, drawings and titles; as the 
basic cover design for the sections; 
on the loose-leaf binder, and: on the 
shipping label. To provide additional 
continuity, the diamond format was 
followed through for publication ad- 
vertising and direct mail so that 
each promotion would help to 
strengthen the others. 

The diamond even proved useful 
for the 11 divider pages which sep- 
arate the sections in the catalog. 
Each of the dividers presents an 
identical index of the sections, with 
the trademark diamond pointing to 
the particular section following each 
individual divider. In addition, the 
divider units had plastic tab indexes 
positioned opposite the appropriate 
section listing. 

The net result was a catalog which 
met all of the basic requirements. In 
addition, Malleable created an iden- 
tifying format that can be used over 
the years with enough flexibility to 
meet specific requirements yet re- 
taining over-all identity. 7 
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steps to successful 


new product promotion 


The success of your new industrial product 
might well depend upon how you promote it. 
That’s why it’s important that you don’t over- 
look any useful “media” or important audi- 
ences. Here are nine of the basic steps to suc- 
cessful new product promotion . . 


By D. T. Brooks @ Advertising Specialist 
Rectifer Section, General Electric Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


ig Proper new product introduction is as com- 
plicated as it is important. With competition what 
it is today, the success or failure of any new prod- 
uct greatly depends upon the corresponding suc- 
cess cr failure of the announcement campaign. 
Miss a promotion opportunity or overlook an 
audience and you have lessened the product’s 
chances of becoming a money maker. 

Because of the many details involved, it is im- 
portant that you keep the fundamentals of new 
product introduction well in mind. Here, basically, 
is how several General Electric departments ap- 
proach a new product promotion campaign: 


Pre-program planning . . The planning and 
execution of a new product announcement pro- 
gram spans a period of seven to ten months, de- 
pending upon product complexity. It begins as 
soon as marketing, engineering, manufacturing 
and finance agree to build something or provide 
a new service for the customer. 

All marketing data are collected and analyzed 
by the new product announcement committee. The 
actual announcement program is almost mechani- 
cal once this crucial period of compaign planning 
is over. The “steps” in the program are: 


1. Tell the selected channels of distribution what’s 
coming. This should take place approximately 
four months before the general market is notified. 
This enables the sales force to become completely 
familiar with the new product and to query us 
about its capabilities and market potentials. It 
also allows time to whet salesmen’s appetites with 
any number of pre-announcement stimulators. 
Notice to the salesmen usually is in the form of 
a newsletter. 


2. The second phase of the program should be 
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the preparation and distribution of the necessary 
catalogs. These catalogs should be prepared with 
the salesmen in mind. He must be given the tech- 
nical information he needs to properly present the 
new product. 

The catalogs and handbook information should 
contain complete product details, i.e. weight, di- 
mensions, operating characteristics, photos and 
perhaps additional application data. The distribu- 
tion of this material should usually precede the 
announcement date by at least two months. 


3. While catalogs, manuals and handbooks are 
being prepared, the promotional literature should 
begin to take shape. Some products require pro- 
motion to the sales force before the general an- 
nouncement. Others require a product descrip- 
tion brochure for the customer. Here again, the 
type of product determines the requirements for 
promotional literature. 

Many times the same letterpress plates or offset 
negatives used to prepare the internal catalogs 
may be re-used to print selling bulletins. A bit 
of color added to a handbook page costs very little 
when the plates are already available. 


4. The fourth step should take place 30 to 45 days 
before the product announcement month. News 
and publicity releases are prepared for distribu- 
tion. These should be distributed to applicable 
publications, not shot-gunned around to every 
known editor. The 30- to 45-day period allows 
ample time to obtain all the necessary legal, 
patent, engineering and marketing approvals re- 
quired of a new product release. It also gives the 
selected publications sufficient time to include 
the new product releases in their announcement- 
month issues. 


5S. Direct-mail, if required, makes up the fifth 
step in the campaign. Several national agencies 
specialize in furnishing a wide variety of mailing 
lists at reasonable rates. Prices range from seven 
to eight dollars for a few hundred names in diffi- 
cult-to-define occupational categories to $25 to 
$30 for a thousand names. 


6. The announcement campaign undoubtedly fea- 
tures space advertising. This is the sixth part of 
the program. Pre-planning the space announce- 
ment campaign enables us to combine regular 





space with that of the announcement and, there- 
by, to take advantage of lower space rates. Pre- 
planning also allows us ample time to obtain 
photographs and other source material required 
for the ads. 

Preprints of the ads are merchandised to stimu- 
late and stir up salesmen’s interest in the new 
product. Reprints of the ads can be used as fol- 
low-up direct mail to customers. Reduced or en- 
larged ad reprints can serve a multitude of mer- 
chandising purposes. 


7. Customers like to be able to touch products. 
They want to see how they work and what color 
they are. Therefore, it is imperative that a well- 
rounded announcement contain plans 
for some trade show display. This is the part seven 
in the program. 


program 


8. If the new product is technical in nature we 
have our engineers write technical papers for 
presentation to applicable societies such as AIEE, 
IRE, ASME, ASCE. Reprints of signed articles 
are merchandised to salesmen and customer alike 
and add credibility to the sales story. 


9. Some products require instruction books or 
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operators manuals, etc. These should be included 
in the product package. If the new product is 
classified as industrial equipment, perhaps re- 
newal parts bulletins will be required. 


The ‘catch all’ . . Finally, there is that all-in- 
clusive part of any program: the “catch-all.” Here 
is a basket for all the promotional ideas that tie 
the first nine parts together. Here’s where we 
consider the packaging design, the p-o-p displays, 
sales stimulators, premiums, salesmen and cus- 
tomer awards, meetings, conferences and schools. 
In this slot go the ideas on publicity stunts, special 
films, kick-off plans, etc. 

In this category should go plans for measuring 
the impact of the product announcement. In- 
quiry-handling procedures should be established. 
Coupon techniques can be used. Space reader- 
ship studies of the ads should be undertaken. 
Adequate measurement is essential and will serve 
you as a basis for change in other announcement 
campaigns. 

In conclusion: 
products. Be sure 
ment planning—that they are aware of your prod- 
uct when it’s ready to go to the market. a 


Customers are looking for new 
by thorough pre-announce- 
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NEW FLAT MOTOR / 


NEW FLAT MOTOR 


smallest yet 


actual Pasi 


size 


Probably the smallest and most powerful precision 
motor of its type, Globe Industries’ Model VS perma 
nent magnet motor is available now. VS motors have 
flat envelopes, can be gang-mounted easily in small pack 
ages. Gear reducers can be furnished. The VS motor is 
designed to meet MIL specs 

Motors can be wound to produce a variety of char 
acteristics as the application requires. Standard windings 
for 27 v.d-c. can produce no-load speeds of from 5,000 to 
22,000 r.p.m. Line voltages from 3 to 50 volts are stand 
ard, higher voltage windings are available. Outputs to .5 
oz, in. of torque at 10,000 r.p.m. are attainable. Weight 
is 134 oz. Write for Bulletin 121 


Globe Industries, Inc. 
1784 Stanley Avenue, Davton 4, Ohio 
Telephone BAidu in 2 3741 


GLOBE 


. . plus this quarter-page ad . . 


you launch a new product 


Follow-through is frequently the key factor in determining 


the success of anew product promotion. Here’s how 


Globe Industries has organized its follow-through procedures . . 


By Roger W. Brucker @ Account Executive 
Odiorne Industrial Advertising, Yellow Springs, O 


tgp In many instances of industrial marketing, 
a new product is simply one produced against a 
purchase order; it becomes a “new product” when 
the manufacturer announces it to the market on 
a “maybe somebody else will buy it” basis. Al- 
though the initial order may make the product 
a financial success, it can prove a dismal failure 
in attracting additional customers. The new prod- 
uct becomes a statistic because it was neglected, 
not because it was unprofitable. Alert manage- 
ments are finding that increased profitability re- 
sults from new product follow-up. 

Perh>ps in no other industry segment is this 
story repeated so often as in electronics. Products 
come and go with high velocity, carried on (01 
under) by the rush of technical advance. In many 
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cases the success of a new product is closely tied 
to what industrial marketers do after the new 
product is launched. As an example of a success- 
ful new product program let’s look at Globe In- 
dustries, Dayton, Ohio. 

Globe Industries is one of the leading manufac- 
turers of precision miniature electric motors. Its 
products are used in missiles and other military 
hardware: as you read this about half a dozen 
Globe motors are whizzing over your head in 
various satellites. The motors are also used in 
portable dictating machines and similar mini- 
aturized products. Globe introduces new products 
nearly every month, and like other companies 
selling to the electronics industry, many of its 
products are developed to order. 


Count down .. A look into how Globe launches 
a new product emphasizes the importance of what 
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GLOBE INDUSTRIES, INC 


.» pulled 7,500 inquiries for this bulletin . . 


How Globe Industries’ 
inquiry system works 


Globe Industries’ six-piece reporting form set 
(shown at right, separated so that the bot- 
tom of each py in set is visible) provides a 
simple way te record useful information. A 
gummed flap, including ‘“‘Hot Prospect"’ label, 
is positioned over the left-hand portion of the 
basic form. The inquirer's and rep's name 
and address are first typed on the gummed 
flap, which is perforated to provide mailing 
labels. These two portions of the flap are car- 
bonized to transfer this information to the 
five duplicate inquiry report forms. The ‘‘Hot 
Prospect’’ label is affixed to reports of in- 
quiries which have come in via letterheads, 
telegrams and telephone and signals more 
than routine importance. Representatives are 
sent the original and first carbon (both white) 
and are expected to report back on the orig- 
inal copy. If no reply is forthcoming from the 
rep, or if the inquirer returns the business re- 
ply card which is automatically sent with liter- 
ature, the third copy (goldenrod) is sent to the 
rep. The fourth copy (pink) is retained in the 
advertising files and a fifth (green copy ac- 
companies correspondence or order paper- 
work. 
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d in a few weeks 
rders can follow in a few months 
because of Globe's efficient methods 
of utilizing manpower and 
nventory resources 
{ you would like more specif 
nformation, or would like a Globe 
representative to call, please ma 
the attached postcard 
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Your Globe representatwe is 











. - and thanks to this inquiry-handling system, over 13,000 motors were sold 
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comes afterward. The product is a tiny d.c. motor, 
unique because it is flat rather than round, and 
smaller than any precision motor previously 
offered. The type VS (very small) motor is 7/16” 
thick, 1%” long, and %” wide—about the size 
of a miniature matchbox. It produces .25 ounce 
inches of torque—enough to burn your thumb 
and forefinger if you try to stop the shaft. Orig- 
inally developed to power a digital display device 
on electronic panels, Globe thought the motor 
had a good potential market among designers 
making things smaller and more portable. 

A news release and photograph were sent to 
about 30 business publications. Two ads were 
created to further carry the message: a quarter- 
page ad gave facts about the motor in editorial 
style and a page ad treated the motor as a state- 
of-the-art breakthrough. While both ads were 
aimed at getting engineers to write for detailed 
technical information, the page ad was also de- 
signed to demonstrate that Globe Industries con- 
tinued in the mainstream of progress. The VS mo- 
tor campaign was a part of the over-all trade 
magazine advertising program. 

Releases were mailed in June, 1958, and the ads 
began to run in August. A deluge of requests came 
for detailed information—7,500 in a 10-month 
period! Globe knew the product was hot, having 
pulled more than the total number of inquiries 
for all products the two previous years. For- 
tunately Globe was ready with an inquiry han- 
dling system to turn interest into sales. 


Inquiries, but . . The importance of setting up 
a workable inquiry handling system was driven 
home to Globe in 1957 when two mail question- 
naire studies showed that between 8 and 13% 
of the people who inquired about specific Globe 
products had purchased them eight months later. 
More revealing, only 84% of the engineers said 
they actually received the information they re- 
quested! Globe’s sales manager, Yale J. Holt, 
went to work with his advertising agency to im- 
prove the sending of information to step up sales. 

Industrial Advertising Research Institute’s “In- 
quiries Report” served as a workbook. The first 
sales tool created was a flap which accompanies 
every item of literature sent in response to a re- 
quest. The flap replaced a mimeographed letter 
which used to be a bottleneck and was not at all 
personal. 

On the flap the inquirer’s name is written in 
ink at the top to lend a personal touch. The name 
of Globe’s nearest sales rep goes at the bottom. 
The back of the flap consists of a business reply 
card which the inquirer fills in if he wants his 
name added to the mailing list, if he wants more 
specific information, or if he wants a representa- 
tive to call. About 15% of these cards are re- 
turned to Globe, and about 3% of the cards ask 
the rep to call. 

Jerry Brinkman, assistant sales manager, and 
the agency then designed and refined a form set. 
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When an inquiry comes in, one typing yields: 
1. A mailing label for the literature envelope. 


2. A sticker containing the name of the rep to 
go on the flap. 


3. A permanent record of where the ad or news 
item appeared. 


4. Two copies for mailing to the rep. 


5. A follow-up carbon copy to mail to the rep 
if he has not reported on the original form in four 
weeks. 


6. A copy for the advertising files. 


7. A copy that goes with other paperwork if 
an order develops. 


One girl keeps the literature flowing, usually 
sending a reply the day after a request is received. 

Since the VS motor was proving to be of more 
than routine interest to designers, a direct mailer 
was sent to each inquirer four weeks after the 
initial inquiry. Representatives reported that the 
tactile sense had proved to be important is selling 
the motor personally, so the mailer was built 
around a die-cut pop-up of the motor. An engi- 
neer could fold his own replica motor to grasp 
firsthand the size advantage offered. 


Results . . The subject of the ads was so in- 
triguing that they continued to pull as many in- 
quiries the third and fourth time they ran. One 
insertion of the quarter-page ad in Machine De- 
sign received a higher Ad Gage readership score 
than any single page black and white ad. An in- 
sertion of the page ad in Electronic Design earned 
the second highest Reader Recall recognition 
score among all of the ads in that publication. 

Ten months after announcing the motor, Globe 
had 30 firm orders for more than 13,000 VS mo- 
tors, and many more in the negotiation stage. 
Since the lead time between announcing a new 
motor and getting it designed into new products 
is generally a year or two, the rapid response 
gratified Globe’s management. 


Application of hindsight . . An inquiry han- 
dling system must be simple if it is to be a slave 
rather than a master. The simpler it is, the more 
profitable it is if you bend over backward to rush 
the information to the inquirer, and if you make it 
easy for him to signal further interest. 

At first Globe Industries’ reps resisted the idea 
of “following up” a pile of inquiry forms. But 
within a few months nearly all reps had sold one 
or more orders to people they didn’t know before. 
Every inquirer now gets what he asked for from 
the factory, plus a phone call or personal visit 
from Globe’s local rep. Even the inquirer who 
is not now in the market gets the impression that 
Globe can help him when the time comes. = 





12 reasons why industrial 


PR programs fail 


Sometimes the agency is to blame for public relations flops; some- 


times it’s the client’s fault. This article spells out the deficiencies— 


on both sides—that cause failure, and suggests actions that will assure 


effective public relations. 


By Norman Odell @ President 
Norman Odell Associates, New York 


igy It is disturbing to the public relations prac- 
titioner who finds a prospective client with a real 
need, presents in good faith a sound and imagina- 
tive pr program to fill that need, and then is con- 
fronted with an unexpected top management 
edict: “We got burned once with a public rela- 
tions outfit. No thanks.” 

Increasing attention by industry to public rela- 
tions and publicity in recent years has left fewer 
and fewer companies and trade associations virgin- 
al. The pr counsel comes upon too many victims of 
exploitation, who have been left insecure, confused 
and bitter on the subject. The problem exists as 
often among companies and trade associations with 
small public relations budgets as it does among 
those with sizeable budgets. 

An analysis of frequent causes of injury and 
scars—from the viewpoint of both the pr prac- 
titioner and the company—may reassure indus- 
trial marketers who need and want public rela- 
tions help, and restore their confidence in eval- 
uating pr services available to them. 


Where the client short-changes himself . . 
Experience indicates that many public relations 
campaigns never have a chance of succeeding be- 
cause the client fails in one of the following re- 
spects: 


1. He lacks image unanimity . . When individuals 
at the policy-making level of a company cannot 
agree on a desirable “corporate image” to emulate 
(or do agree on an unreasonably idealistic one), 
they necessarily limit the pr counsel to short- 
range objectives. This puts the pr man in the po- 
sition of the doctor confronted with an elusive 
disease, who can prescribe only temporary relief, 
but no real cure. 


2. He expects wizardry . . If the client is not fa- 
miliar with the workings of public relations pro- 
gramming or communications technique, he may 
expect the impossible. He will consequently be too 
quick to judge the results of the pr effort, will 


probably judge them wrongly, and may condemn 
the pr program without a fair trial. 


3. He thinks “organization” instead of “individ- 
uals” . . Executives in large, highly department- 
alized companies often tend to think in terms of 
organization-to-organization dealings. When _ it 
comes to retaining outside pr help, the executive 
responsible should think in terms of working with 
individuals, as he would in selecting a lawyer 
to handle a private case, or a life insurance coun- 
sellor to plan his personal estate. The important 
question to be answered is: who, individually, 
will be working on our specific pr problems, and 
how much does he know about the solution of 
such problems? 


4. He believes only in the frontal attack . . Many 
companies fix responsibility for public relations 
and publicity with an executive who is so strong- 
ly conditioned to the frontal attack methods of 
product advertising that it is difficult to convince 
him of the value of the indirect, more subtle per- 
suasion techniques of public relations. While it 
can be shown that both are valuable and, working 
together, make an unbeatable team, the one-sided 
attitude of an ad-oriented executive often defeats 
a worth while public relations program in its in- 
fancy. 

Typical reaction of such a person to a major 
editorial break for his company or product is, 
“Sure, it’s fine. But, who reads that stuff?” He re- 
veals the weakness of his position by being the 
loudest complainer when a competitor achieves 
a solid publicity coup in the same publication. 


5. He’s afraid to be a leader . . Being there first 
with the most is an essential ingredient for creat- 
ing an image of leadership in an industry, just as 
it is in making a sale. The best planned public 
relations program bogs down if the client more 
often than not insists on hiding its acomplish- 
ments for fear of divulging secrets to competi- 
tors. The respected industrial corporations of to- 
day earned their reputations through a constant 
corporate desire to be leaders, and a communica- 
tions program to support that desire. If there is a 
calculated risk of divulging “secrets” to reach and 
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Why PR programs fail . . Uf the client’s to blame it’s because he: (1) doesn’t know what he wants 


his company “image” 


to be, (2) expects wizardry instead of solid pr counseling, (3) doesn’t 


remember that he’s dealing with people, not an organization, (4) doesn’t recognize the subtle 


values of pr, or (5) he’s overly concerned with keeping “trade secrets.” If the pr agency is at 


fault, it’s because the agency: 


(1) oversells, (2) fails to devise plans to fit the problem, (3) 


sells generalizations instead of specifics, (4) depends too much on pr gimmicks, (5) oversteps 


its bounds, (6) loses staying power, or (7) loses objectivity. 


maintain a leadership reputation, the success of 
those who have practiced this policy attests to the 
soundness of their calculations. 


There are other trouble zones to be avoided by 
the client, but certainly he is not always to blame. 
The other side of the story reveals at least as 
many problems created by the pr counsel himself. 


Where the counsel or agency may fall down 
- » Regardless of the many descriptions rampant 
concerning the pr professional, it is probably safe 
to say that he is human, seldom 100% objective, 
and prone to occasional lapses in judgment. Such 
failings may sometimes contribute to less than 
perfect performance, harmony and results. Among 
the consequent sins that can lead to grief the pr 
man seems most susceptible to these: 


1. He oversells . . Motivated by a competitive sit- 
uation, pr practitioners sometimes promise results 
they either cannot realistically achieve, or they 
guarantee the solution of a long-range problem 
through the use of short-range, one-shot com- 
munications techniques. 


2. He sets no targets . . If the pr counsel tends to 
fit the solution of almost all communications prob- 
lems to his pet pattern of methods, instead of 
planning his methods to fit the exact requirements 
inherent in the problem, the means become more 
important than reaching the objective. 


3. He sells generalizations instead of specifics . . 
There is a strong drive of self-preservation in all 
of us, no matter what our business, that makes it 
more desirable to have our performance judged 
on loosely based standards. But it should be re- 
membered that a client always considers his prob- 
lem a specific, and expects the cure to be a spe- 
cific. He may accept and initiate a program full of 
generalizations, but he will usually judge per- 
formance much more scientifically. 


4. He sells novelties in left field . . A completely 
new and untried publicity or promotion gambit, 
when appealingly presented to a prospective 
client, is often a very convincing approach and 
sometimes succeeds in getting the business. How- 
ever, if it is made the basis of a communications 
program that has no sound relation to the client’s 
over-all objectives, the novelty soon wears off and 
the pr-publicity program may become a dispen- 
sable luxury. 


5. He circumvents internal pr staff function . . In 
enthusiasm for his own ideas the pr counsel may 
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fail to make an accurate assessment of the pro- 
spective client's own pr staff, its duties and the 
limits of its responsibilities. If he tries to erect a 
whole new pr and publicity structure instead of 
building upon the foundation already there, his 
recommendations are not likely to gain the under- 
standing or cooperation of the company’s internal 
department. 


6. He loses staying power and consistency 
When a company or association retains a pr coun- 
sel or agency it is usually because the client is 
impressed by a plan for action based on strong 
convictions of the pr practitioner in achieving cer- 
tain desirable goals. If the pr man — in the face of 
client inertia or doubt — lets the courage of his 
convictions give way to the easier path of expedi- 
ency, he destroys the foundation of his mission 
and his value to the client. He also compromises 
the standards by which his performance will be 
judged. 


7. He loses objectivity . . There is a strong temp- 
tation for the pr practitioner to gravitate toward 
those executives in the client company who are 
most sympathetic and understanding toward his 
pr problems, regardless of the responsibility and 
authority of such executives in the particular pr 
problem areas. For instance, the vice-president in 
charge of advertising may provide a handy shoul- 
der for the pr man to cry on, but he may exert no 
authority for seeing that the financial vice-presi- 
dent cooperates in a program to improve stock- 
holder relations. 


What to do about it . . Recognizing the booby 
traps, what can the industrial marketer do to avail 
himself of competent public relations services, and 
assure a relationship that will get results com- 
mensurate with the cost? 

Whether the company has had an unfortunate 
experience in misdirected public relations and 
communications, or is considering such a program 
for the first time, the following chronological 
guideposts should be helpful to the executive re- 
sponsible for making the decision: 


© Analyze qualifications . . A brief time spent 
with a public relations counsel, interested enough 
to approach your company, will tell you whether 
or not he is experienced and knowledgeable about 
the general nature of your business and industry 
— its products or services, its major markets, and 
its methods of manufacture, distribution, sales and 
promotion. You cannot, of course, expect him to 
have your intimate knowledge of the industry. If 





What to do about it . 


carefully check a prospective pr counsel’s 


. For resultful pr: (1) 


qualifications, (2) don’t expect free samples 
of the agency’s work, (3) release all pertinent 
facts, (4) ask for a pr plan and help sell it 
if it's good, (5) expect progress reports, and 


(6) make hay with results. 


he seems to have good general understanding, in- 
quire independently about him with present and 
past clients. Make inquiries, too, about his reputa- 
tion among editors of major importance to your 
industry and to your marketing plans. 


® Open the closets . . Once satisfied the pr organ- 
ization is well grounded in general knowledge, and 
a climate of confidence has been established, give 
the public relations man facts — facts about your 
company, its relative position in its industry, the 
major problems it faces, and any other facts he 
thinks have a bearing on the problem. Fight hard 
against the temptation to give him opinions or 
prejudices of individuals or groups within the 
company. It is part of the pr man’s job objectively 
to evaluate and measure opinion about your com- 
pany, both from within, and on the outside among 
important “publics” — customers, suppliers, em- 
ployes, stockholders, plant town communities. 


© Don’t expect bargains or free samples . . Don’t 
expect a reputable public relations organization to 
tackle a project for you, on its own time, just to 
demonstrate what it can do. If you get this kind of 
an offer, steer clear of it as you would from a pro- 
spective customer who wanted a costly free sam- 
ple of your company’s product. 


® Do ask for a plan . . When the pr man has the 
information he wants, and has made contact with 
all those in the company who can shed light, ask 
him for a written plan. The plan should be spe- 
cific as to objectives, target audiences to be 
reached and influenced, techniques to be used, 
media to be employed, the client-agency working 
arrangement, and the budget. 

Do not underestimate the importance of the 
written plan. It has two significant benefits for you: 
it requires the pr expert to think the problem 
through and organize corrective strategy; and it 
provides the basic road map for getting from “here 
to there.” 

Usually, it pays to be leary if a plan “guaran- 
tees” certain results, or if it has too rigid a time- 
table. Every good public relations plan has an 
element of flexibility, an advantage when it be- 
comes necessary to shift emphasis or efforts 
quickly so as to capitalize on unforeseen oppor- 
tunities. 


© If you like it, help sell it . . If you are enthusi- 
astic about the public relations plan, for your 
company, provide the right climate and opportun- 
ity for the pr man to explain it to every executive 
concerned, preferably in one group meeting. 


A broad public relations and publicity plan, 
which may encompass all company activities from 
product promotion to financial relations, is more 
than just a communications program. It is a vol- 
untarily assumed code of business behavior, and 
it can produce optimum results only if all execu- 
tives involved know what is expected of them. 

A meeting held to familiarize your executive 
group with the accepted public relations plan is 
also a good time to establish channels for liaison 
between your company and its counsel, and to 
assign definite responsibility for approval of writ- 
ten material, budgeted expenditures, and special 
projects not covered by the original plan. 


© Expect progress reports . . If your pr counsel is 
conscientious he will make periodic reports on 
progress of the program as a regular part of his 
service. He recognizes this as an essential means 
of keeping his client fully informed as to his 
efforts, his accomplishments, and his disappoint- 
ments. At the same time, he will expect your in- 
terest and help in setting up and following a pro- 
cedure assuring that his progress reports and 
tangible evidence of results reach every company 
executive who has a role in the program. 


@ Make hay with results . . Every evidence that 
your public relations activities or publicity place- 
ments have struck a responsive note anywhere 
should be documented and turned to advantage 
wherever possible in helping to build your com- 
pany’s reputation, or sell its products or services. 
This includes everything from a reader inquiry 
about a new product to a letter from a stockhold- 
er. It even includes letters of constructive criticism 
or complaint which point to a weakness in your 
corporate personality. 

Another important aspect of haymaking is the 
reprinting and selective distribution of outstand- 
ing publicity for use in sales promotion, building 
employe or stockholder morale, informing sup- 
pliers, or improving plant town relations. 


Does it pay? . . Perhaps some day we may have 
quantitative and qualitative measures of the com- 
parative effectiveness of a page of advertising vs. 
a by-lined editorial article; or a paid tv product 
commercial vs. a spontaneous tv product “plug”; 
or a direct-mailed advertising monograph vs. an 
educational motion picture. Maybe there will 
never be suitable devices for measuring pr and 
publicity power. 


Today, it is probably sound thinking to be 
guided by the experience of those companies and 
associations whose long-range success with posi- 
tive pr and publicity as an essential marketing 
weapon hardly bears question. 

Meanwhile, every competent public relations 
practitioner wishes there were dependable stand- 
ards for evaluating results; those less effective in 
the business are probably glad there aren’t such 
standards. s 
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On location . . 


Crews train cameras, lights on Udylite’s tv hostess at the company’s plant 


Exhibiting .. 


projection unit. Udylite was able to literally place 
its entire operation on parade in the exhibit on 


When the American Electroplaters’ Society 
held its convention in Detroit, Udylite Corp. 
was quick to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of having most of its important cus- 
tomers and prospects on its own home 
grounds, And in so doing, they came up with 
one of the most unusual exhibits of the year. 


ig One of the simplest exhibits on the floor stole 
the show at the Fifth Industrial Finishing Exposi- 
tion held in connection with the Detroit conven- 
tion of the American Electroplaters’ Society. 

While other exhibitors imported large machines 
and big displays of products, Udylite Corp. man- 
aged to place its entire plant on display in one of 
the smallest booths on the floor. Instead of bulky 
equipment and a mere representative selection of 
Udylite’s thousands of products, the company’s 
exhibit consisted of a nicely carpeted lounge 
equipped with easy chairs, cocktail tables with 
ashtrays and a receptionist’s desk. 

The only other thing the booth contained was a 
huge motion picture screen and a small television 
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the 6x8’ screen. 

For as many as 12 hours a day during the expo- 
sition, Udylite filled the screen with background 
information on the company, shots of its manu- 
facturing operations, interviews with visitors and 
other interesting features—all originating from 
the company’s main manufacturing plant 15 miles 
away beyond the northern city limits of Detroit. 
The entire set-up was arranged specifically to in- 
trigue potential buyers into visiting the plant and 
viewing Udylite’s facilities. 


Getting ready . . Two weeks before the exposi- 
tion opened, GianTView, a closed-circuit tv pro- 
ducer, moved its remote unit into the Udylite 
plant and spent 21% days producing a series of four 
“advance” 15-minute program segments. These 
were recorded on Video tape for use as needed 
during the exposition. 

The Jaqua Co., Udylite’s agency, supplied 
scripts for these advance segments, which covered 
various manufacturing activities and short mes- 





At the show . . Relaxing in comfort at Udylite booth, visitors see the in-plant program on 6x8’ screen 


sages of welcome by company officials. The agen- 
cy also prepared title cards and other necessary 
visual materials. 

To heighten interest in what otherwise would 
be a pretty solidly industrial nuts-and-bolts affair, 
it was decided to “star” a professional tv actress. 


The contrast of an attractive girl in feminine attire 


against the heavy machinery in the background 
proved as striking as anticipated. 

Selected for the role was Mary Ann Brownlee, 
whose slightly ingenue, wide-eyed look sup- 
ported her in the role of untutored interviewer 
from the outset. Her professional experience pro- 
vided the flexibility and adaptability which be- 
came necessary during the four days of telecast- 
ing during the show. 


Lights, camera, action . . When the exposition 
opened, Udylite’s advance planning paid off. There 
was approximately an hour of taped material to 
use as an opener while final adjustments were 
made for proper telecasting of “live” material. 
Tape began to roll just as soon as the exposition 
opened and a special phone wire between the 


py remote control 


exposition hall and the control truck was kept 
hot while initial adjustments were made. 

Everything was ready for “live” telecasting 
when Miss Brownlee took her position in front of 
a huge automated plating machine, which was be- 
ing introduced to the convention. The copy line 
she was given to follow was delivered ad lib 
in various versions during the four days of the 
show. There was a description of just what was 
going on at the Udylite plant and at the exposi- 
tion booth where the telecast was being seen. 

Miss Brownlee extended an invitation to all 
convention visitors to come out to the plant from 
the exposition in special air-conditioned ceaches 
provided on regular schedule. As “bait,” she men- 
tioned a color tv set which would be awarded to 
some lucky visitor. The set was on view at the 
exposition booth, but tickets could be had only 
during a visit to the plant where they had to be 
filled out and deposited. 

Another setting for the telecasts was a refresh- 
ment stand set up for touring guests. Here vis- 
itors were enticed into tv interviews which were 
a standard part of the programming. TV proved 
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Video tape . Pre-recorded program segments helped 
Udylite keep its exhibit screen filled with programming 
throughout the Industrial Finishing Exposition. Here 


to still be novel enough to attract many people 
who had never been on-camera before. 

Guests were reminded that they were being 
seen right then back at the exposition by their 
friends. This proved intriguing as did the idea 
of viewing themselves on the off-camera monito 
while being interviewed. As the show progressed, 
some of the more interesting interviews were 
taped to add to the program library. Thus, some 
of the visitors were able to view themselves later 
on the exposition floor. 


Change of pace . . Live and taped segments of 
approximately 15 minutes were alternated on a 
rough original program schedule. This was mere- 
ly a rule of thumb and either type of transmission 
ran longer or shorter depending upon the needs 
of the moment. 

Tape was run solidly over the mid-day slack 
period and live telecasting resumed with the ap- 
pearance of the afternoon’s first group of visitors. 
Interviews were conducted with both Udylite per- 
sonnel and conventioneers—as well as personal- 
ities in the industry, wives, children and other 
passersby. 

Regular announcements were made _ inviting 
conventioneers to a cocktail hour daily at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel in downtown Detroit and the 
big AES-Udylite ball on the convention’s final 
evening. 

The steady flow of plant visitors proclaimed the 
success of the program and the entire unique 
exhibit with all its side features provided a topic 
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chief engineer Charlie Abney carefully checks the 
Video tape as it is put “on the air’ from a GianTView 
remote control truck at the Udylite plant. 


of convention conversation. The consensus was 
that the closed-circuit telecasts proved to be truly 
fresh and striking. 

“It stirred much favorable comment and built 
our plant traffic more than we really had hoped,” 
Udylite advertising manager Bob Trees told IM. 
The use of tv allowed much more to be seen of 
Udylite at the show than could ever have been 
placed in a regular exhibit. More important, how- 
ever, was the steady stream of prospects climbing 
off those air-conditioned buses at the plant. ¥ 


Behind the shows . . Pretty Mary Ann Brownlee, star 
of Udylite’s closed-circuit telecasts, shares a light mo- 
ment in a hectic day with the behind-the-scenes pro- 
ducers of the unusual programs—(left to right) Paul 
Toepp, associate account executive on Udylite at the 
Jaqua Co.; John Mayer, executive producer, GianTYiew, 
and Bob Trees, Udylite advertising manager 





Let’s huma 


industrial advertising 


Are too many industrial admen still viewing their prospects as “*buy- 


ing machines” rather than as flesh-and-blood human beings? The 


author of this article thinks so. He tells why he holds this opinion, and 


he offers nine “basic principles” to improve industrial advertising. 


By David G. Lyon @ President 
David G. Lyon, Inc., Westport, Conn. 


Gigp There is a new kind of man buying industrial 
products today. So today’s industrial advertising 
has to have a new kind of approach. 

For many years, most industrial product adver- 
tising ignored what consumer package-goods ad- 
vertising had learned and proven. Instead of sell- 
ing a product benefit, industrial advertising con- 
centrated on the product itself. Instead of pictures 
of people, industrial advertising used pictures of 
machines. Instead of dramatizing a single benefit, 
industrial advertising tended to list and prove a 
dozen specifications. 

These archaic practices were defended by the 
industrial advertiser on the grounds that his cus- 
tomers were different—they weren't people, they 
were engineers! 

And the engineer, in turn, was defined as a man 
who was more interested in things than in people 
—though one searches in vain through the tech- 


nical literature for the name of a man who mar- 
ried a machine. 


Are they really different? .. Anyone who ever 
survived exposure to an engineer’s convention 
could bear eloquent witness that the engineer 
never was a species apart. Strip him of his slide 
rule and he shows the same interest in a well- 
mixed martini, a well-broiled steak, or a well- 
shaped woman as the most technologically illiter- 
ate. 

But what of the man who buys industrial prod- 
ucts today? Elaborate personality tests make sure 
that he is, in personality, well able to put aside 
the drawing board and be one of the boys. The 
time he saves by replacing a slide rule with a com- 
puter, he spends sitting in meetings with other en- 
gineers, practicing corporate togetherness. Odd- 
balls who can’t get along are no more welcome in 
technical fields today than they are in a suburban 
kaffee klatsch. Success goes to the engineer who 
sells the answer—not to the man who merely 
figured it out. And selling requires the ability to 
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communicate, not only with the fellow-technicians, 
but with different levels of management. 

In short, the man who buys an industrial prod- 
uct today is just about the same kind of fellow 
who buys shoes and shaving-cream. And the mor- 
al is—sell your product to an engineer just the 
same way you'd sell it to any other human being. 

And don’t forget to sell it, too, in terms that 
make sense to the non-technical levels of manage- 
ment who make or approve the final buying deci- 
sions. 


Nine basic principles . . Here are some basic 
principles, proven again and again on products 
which depend on advertising to sell the goods, 
which cry for application to today’s industrial 
product advertising: 


1. Figure out what you’re trying to accomplish. 
Sounds simple, but most industrial ads are written 
as if the object of the ad was to sell the product 
forthwith—like a subscription to the Book-of-the- 
Month club. 

Yet how many orders on industrial products 
come in “over the transom,” as a result of adver- 
tising? Isn’t it true that most industrial products 
are sold by salesmen—by sales engineers, with the 
aid of many personal calls and technical literature. 

The sound object, for most industrial advertis- 
ing, is not to close the sale, but to open the door. 
More leads—better leads—that’s a sound goal. 

So a successful industrial ad is one which cre- 
ates a feeling: “This is a product I’d damn well 
better find out about . . it looks as if it has the 
answers I’m looking for. Next time the engineer 
calls, I'll ask him about it. No, I’d better not wait, 
I'll phone right now and ask him to come over!” 


2. Don’t try to do too much in one ad. The more 
ideas you try to cram into any one single ad, the 
less any one will stand out. Stick to your main ob- 
jective, and that objective will stick in your read- 
er’s mind. 


3. Remember—nobody wants to buy your prod- 
uct. Your product is only an expense to the buyer 
—an expense he’d gladly dispense with. It’s the 
result he wants—not the product. 

So sell your product just the way they sell pills 


About the author 


—keep telling your prospect what it will do for 
him. 


4. Develop a theme—and stick to it. Remember 
that you are competing for the reader’s attention, 
not only with other advertisers in the technical 
journals, but with all the multi-million-dollar 
campaigns your reader is exposed to in his non- 
professional life as a citizen. You have one great 
advantage—the result you’re selling is something 
in which he has a keen professional interest. But 
you'll lose that advantage if you keep changing 
your theme and your format every other month. 
Advertising is repetition! 


5. Don’t be long-winded. Engineers are no fonder 
of reading long copy than anyone else. Further- 
more, they have a horrendous mass of “must” 
reading every day. So make your point and sign 
off—leave it to the sales engineer to dot the “i’s” 
and cross the “‘t’s.” 


6. Use plain talk. Certainly, engineers understand 
technical talk—but before they were engineers, 
they were people. People-talk is easiest to under- 
stand, easiest to remember. Don’t clutter your talk 
with technocrese, just to prove that you too have a 
technical degree. 


7. Don’t be afraid of enthusiasm. If you have a 
product that’s a world-beater, communicate your 
enthusiasm—don’t be afraid that an exclamation 
point will mark you as unprofessional. 


8. People like to look at people. Don’t be afraid 
to use pictures of real, live human beings in your 
advertising. The product you're selling is a ma- 
chine—but the person you're selling to is a human. 
Let him see himself in the picture. 


8. Don't be stuffy about your corporate image. 
Nobody likes a stuffed shirt . . 
advertisers forget when they start creating their 
corporate image for advertising purposes. Sure, 
you're smart, alert, hard-working, cooperative— 
and if you don’t add a dash of salt, you’re going to 


a fact which most 


sound like a crashing bore. Let your company 
personality reflect a few human qualities, and 
customers will have a chance to like you, as well 
as respect you. ® 


@ David G. Lyon has just opened up his own agency—David G. Lyon, Inc., 


Westport, Conn. after 25 years on Madison Avenue. His last ten years as a 


New York agency man were spent as senior vice-president of the old Cecil 


& Presbrey agency, where he worked on such accounts as Tintair hair col- 


oring, Speidel watchbands and Philip Morris and Marlboro cigarets. His 


aim in his new agency is to bring the “showmanship and know-how” of 


consumer advertising to his industrial accounts, says Mr. Lyon. His first in- 


dustrial account was Albany Products Co., whose outstanding direct mail 


campaign was described in the December IM (page 140). 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 
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New research by Sindlinger & 
Co., Inc., Business Analysts, re- 
ports that Newsweek has more 
male readers in the ‘“‘Managers, 
Proprietors, Officials’? occupa- 
tional classification than any other 
newsweekly: 


Newsweek 862,000 
U. S. News & 
World Report 635,000 


Number of male Managers, Proprietors 
and Officials who read each newsweekly 


Your advertising to this key 
group reaches many more readers- 
per-dollar in Newsweek: 
Male Managers, 
Proprietors, Officials 
per advertising dollar 
Newsweek 120 
Time 54 
U.S. News & World Report 106 


Send for this important market- 
ing tool for industrial advertisers: 
“Characteristics of the Reading 
Audiences of Newsweek, Time 
and U.S. News & World Report.”’ 


Write: Director of Research, 
Newsweek, 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 





The different newsweekly for communicative people 
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This new Electrical World market study will help 
you locate, classify, and qualify by degree of buy- 
ing influence the men in electric utilities who 
specify and buy your equipment. The study is 
based on 2212 detailed mail interviews with top 
management, department and division heads, en- 
gineers, supervisors, foremen, and technicians in 


168 private utility companies. As a study of in- 
fluences outside of the formal areas of the Pur- 
chasing Agent and Buyer, it omits those titles. 


Four types of buying influence are identified: (1) 
Recommendation or specification of equipment 


: 2 type, or (2) brand, (3) participation in final buy- 
in eC rl C ing decision, and (4) approval of purchase. Prod- 


ucts covered are — 


SEEER Boilers Turbo-generators 
9 Condensers Power transformers 
Uti | iT | e S Instrumentation Large circuit breakers 
bd Auxiliaries Metal-clad switchgear 


Substations Trucks & equipment 

Insulators Pole-line hardware 

Wire & cable Cutouts & switches 

Watthour meters Communications equip. 

Capacitors Street Itg. equip. 

Relays Distrbn. transformers 
Voltage regulators 





Titles of the 794 Respondents 
vat portion gf each title who - Wire and Cable 
nce on this product, Base: 
of respondents in each title. 





----—- Type of Buying Influence — 








Respondents indicating No. who recommend No. who take part ] No. who 


purchasing participation 4 eR or specify in final approve 
No. % Equip. Type | Equip. Brand | buying decision purchases 
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Typical of the data provided on each of these Included, too, is detailed information on titles, 
products is a breakdown of the Wire and Cable departments, and job functions, plus a cross- 
buying group by title. This shows that, of the 794 reference chart which relates job functions per- 
respondents who influence wire and cable pur- formed to the actual titles reported. 

chase, 40% were department or division heads, 

39% were engineers, 11% were supervisors or If electric utilities are your market, we’ll gladly 
foremen, and 8% top management men. The study supply the sections of the study covering your 
shows, too, that of the 688 engineers who partici- product or products—without obligation, of course. 
pated, 311 have a voice in wire and cable purchase, Call your local Electrical World representative, or 
with 299 influencing the type bought, and 108 write to Purchasing Influence Study, Electrical 
recommending a specific manufacturer. World, at the address below. 


The electrical industry’s weekly magazine : 
in service to advertisers 


e @ ST service to the industry 
reader preference 
3 cT r j C a 0 i utility circulation 
' total circulation 


Covers the electric power industry completely advertiser acceptance 
A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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he problems involved in 


neta progress that has been 

made in advertising techniques, 
there are still vague, haunting ques- 
tions that often lurk unspoken in 
minds of agency and client person- 
nel alike as an ad is put to bed: 


e@ Will this really move the goods? 


e Is this the most effective commu- 
nication from seller to the prospec- 
tive buyer? 


Of course, time usually provides 
the answers to these questions— 
after the money has been spent. 
The message has been either effec- 
tively communicated, or it hasn’t. 
If it has, the goods usually move. If 
it hasn’t, they don’t. 

Obviously, this can be a costly 
way to learn—both from a time and 
money standpoint. Ever since it was 
first discovered that a good ad can 
influence buying behavior, ways 
have been sought to not only find 
out why this is so, but how to make 
advertising still more effective as a 
buying influence. Unfortunately, no 
one, to date, has come up with an 
electronic computer, a formula, or 
some tea leaves in the bottom of 
a cup that will infallibly give the 
answers at a glance. 

However, pre-testing intelligently 
applied, can provide an indication 
of the prospective buyer’s reaction 
to your message before you invest 
money in finished art, production, 
or space. It is no nostrum or pan- 
The author of this article, N. Bruce Bagger, 


is manager of ices at Fafnir 


Bearing C 
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Pre-Testing Your Ads 


By N. Bruce Bagger 


acea, but it can teach you a num- 
ber of things. It can show you how 
good—or bad—a job you are doing; 
and consequently give you a basis 
for talking facts instead of theories 
with your sales department, your 
management group, and your ad- 
vertising agency. 

It can lead to techniques that will 
improve your advertising perform- 
ance. But most important, it will 
help you gain a different viewpoint 
of your entire advertising program. 
It will force a re-examination of 
your advertising objectives—the 
broadness or narrowness of your 
market, the type of reader you are 
trying to reach, and what you are 
trying to tell him. 

It is fruitless to expect pre-test- 
ing by itself to be some sort of a 
magic wand that will automatically 
produce greater profits from your 
advertising investment. Greater 
profits come from more efficiency 
within an organization, or from in- 
creasing sales while keeping the 
cost of sales Pre-testing, 
properly used, can lead to greater 
advertising effectiveness and per- 
formance, and these two factors, in 
turn, will contribute to greater 
profits. 

But, you could pre-test advertise- 
ments. indefinitely and never in- 


down. 


crease your return if you didn’t 
start off with the right marketing 
strategy to begin with. For no mat- 
ter how good the particular adver- 
tising effort may be, or how well the 
media have been selected, it can- 
not make up for a poor product or 


an unrealistic pricing policy. It can- 
not overshadow unintelligently 
planned advertising objectives—you 
cannot get sound results from any 
advertising when it is working in 
an opposite direction from the sales 
organization—it cannot supplant a 
poor marketing organization, nor 
can it run roughshod over the peaks 
and valleys of business or seasonal 
conditions. 

But, when properly applied with- 
in its legitimate framework, pre- 
testing can serve the function of 
insuring that the money that has 
been spent finding and developing 
the best possible marketing strategy 
in the first place will not be wasted 
by ineffective execution of copy, 
layout, artwork, production or 
placement. In fact, pre-testing is 
looked upon in many circles as 
cheap-at-the price insurance against 
this contingency. 

No one has accurate figures on 
the amount of pre-testing that is 
being done these days for the sim- 
ple reason that much of what is 
being done is being kept secret be- 
cause the advertisers are unwilling 
to give their competitors any infor- 
mation which might profitably be 
used against them. However, most 
authorities agree that more is being 
done now than was done five or 
ten years ago, and in a greater va- 
riety of ways. 

Since by broad definition, pre- 
testing can be considered to include 
any one of the variety of methods 
used to give some indication of ad- 
vertising effectiveness before funds 

Continued on page 68 
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are expended on time and space to 
bring it before the public, it would 
be reasonable to expect that as com- 
petition tightens, the need for, and 
the ultimate use of, such methods 
is likely to grow still more as agen- 
cies strive to gain maximum bene- 
fit from their time and efforts tu 
produce more profitable advertis- 
ing for their clients. 

Some agencies, and some research 
organizations, naturally, have 
zeroed-in on pretesting to a greater 
degree than others. But most use 
it, if not in name, at least in princi- 
ple. 


Common Methods 


wo of the most commonly used 

pre-testing procedures are the 
paired comparison method and the 
ranking method. In each case, the 
respondents, upon being shown the 
ads, are asked to pick the one that 
they think would be most likely to 
interest them if it appeared in a 
magazine or business paper they 
were reading. Some _ proponents 
of these pre-testing methods feel 
that the actual phrasing of the in- 
terview question is not too im- 
portant since the respondent quick- 
ly gets the idea that a choice is 
wanted and that if too much em- 
phasis is placed on the questioning, 
the respondent tends to either vac- 
illate and hedge in his reply or to 
embark on a long-winded disserta- 
tion on advertising in general. 

In both the paired comparison and 
ranking methods, it is thought pref- 
erable to have only one variable, 
controlling as many of the other 
factors or holding them constant to 
the greatest degree possible. For ex- 
ample, testing the same ad with 
different illustrations, or the same 
ad with different headlines, and so 
forth. 

With these methods of pre-test- 
ing, a large number of interviews 
is not necessary. Seventy-five to 
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one hundred will normally give a 
fairly good indication of the prob- 
able highs against the probable lows 
in the series being studied; how- 
ever care must be used in drawing 
the sample since it must be repre- 
sentative of the prospective cus- 
tomers for the client’s particular 
product or service. 

Another pre-test method, de- 
signed to obtain pre-publication 
predictions of performance and 
ratings on ads, utilizes a dummy 
magazine. The magazine contains 
about 20 pages of advertising and 
several pages of timeless editorial 
material. In order to eliminate any 
possible bias due to position, page 
sequence is different in each copy 
of the magazine. About three- 
fourths of the ads have been tested 
before in post-publication studies 
and these “control” ads range from 
high to low in performance scores 
and vary as to product and ap- 
proach. The “control” ads serve as 
norms against which the perform- 
ance of the test ads can be com- 
pared. 

Copies of the magazine are left 
overnight with a_ representative 
cross-section of magazine readers, 
and they are interviewed the fol- 
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Readership surveys indicate you and 
| are the only ones reading our ads. 


lowing day with the magazine 
closed. In view of the artificiality of 
the reading conditions, the com- 
paratively few ads in the magazine, 
and the brief time span from expo- 
sure to interview, the number of 
readers who can recall and prove 
each ad is higher than in the case 
of a normal post-test interview. 

The relative differences between 
ads, however, is claimed to remain 
the same as those obtained in the 
post-test and since most of the ads 
in the dummy magazine are of 
known performance, it is possible 
to approximate the degree of in- 
flation. Accordingly, the scores of 
all ads in the test magazine are cor- 
rected downward by this amount. 

Sometimes a “split-run” test with 
two verisions of the test ads is 
made. Half the people in the sam- 
ple get one version; the other half, 
the second version. This measures 
the effectiveness of one test ad 
against the other, while pitting both 
against the known performance of 
the control ads. 

In still another method, respon- 
dents within specific industries or 
occupational groups are interviewed 
on either a national or regional 
basis and shown a portfolio con- 
taining a test advertisement and 
three other ads. The respondent is 
asked to comment, either favorably 
or unfavorably on any one of the 
ads. This portion of the interview 
serves as a warm-up to gain rap- 
port with the respondent and con- 
sequently produce greater depth of 
response. 

The next step is conducted by 
exposing only the test ad and ask- 
ing the respondent to read as much 
of it as he wishes. Identical ques- 
tion and probes as are used on the 
standard post-test studies are then 
asked to determine what the con- 
tent of the advertisement means to 
the reader, how he feels about it, 
and the extent to which the reader 
becomes involved with the ad. This 
questioning channels the reader’s 
thoughts into four general areas: 


1. The advertisement as a whole. 
2. The product (or company). 
3. The illustrations. 
4. The copy. 
Once the reader talks about any 
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measured 


| RRR | RAPID READER RESPONSE. What does it 
mean to you? Inquiries, for example, the action 
response? Or readership, the starting point for 
every variety of response? 


If you're like most smart advertisers, you’re interested 
in total response. You want sales leads and readership 
that you can measure. But that’s not all... you 

want to create a preference for your product and 

a favorable company image. The solution is to 

put your advertising in a magazine where 

TOTAL RESPONSE is high. 


Why is response to editorial pages and advertising 

on the upswing in MACHINE DESIGN? Two reasons: 
(1) Massive editorial research equips MACHINE DESIGN 
editors to deliver what readers want. (2) High 
precision circulation methods direct MACHINE DESIGN 
to the right people . . . at the right plants 

... at the right time. For example, over 60% of 
MACHINE DESIGN copies are verified annually 

by personal interviews in the readers’ plants. 


That’s why advertisers who value TOTAL RESPONSE, 
both the measurable and the immeasurable reactions 
of readers to advertisements, prefer to gear their 
marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN . . . the magazine 
of RAPID READER RESPONSE. 


a | Penton = publication 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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one of these areas, the stage is set 
to carry out the real purpose of this 
research—that is, to have the reader 
tell the personal meanings which 
he got from the advertisement. Ac- 
cording to the psychologists, what 
the reader says he saw or says he 
read is of limited importance, but 
the personal meanings which the 
reader finds in what he saw o1 
read in the ad are of critical im- 
portance. 

Thus, working from the verbatim 
reader responses, staff psychologists 
make a comprehensive analysis of 
each test advertisement and come 
up with data to indicate how many 
readers revealed positive, negative, 
or neutral attitudes toward the ad- 
vertisement as a whole, the illus- 
trations, the major copy points, the 
company, and the product. This data 
is then backed up with an explana- 
tion as to how and why readers in- 
ter-acted with the advertisement to 
produce these attitudes 


Testing Product Acceptance 


popes techniques are often 

utilized in obtaining information 
on product acceptance prior to the 
subsequent testing of advertising 
copy, layout, and art. For example: 
through detailed interviewing, data 
on the most salient appeals and 
features of a product or service can 
be abstracted and converted into 
over-all sales themes. These must 


usually meet three conditions: 


1. Be important to prospective cus- 


tomers 
2. Be believable 
3. Be unique to the brand involved 


These sales themes are then 
tested to see if they meet the re- 
quirements of these three conditions. 

If they stand up to this scrutiny, 


the themes are then ranked in the 
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order of their indicated influence 
on buying. What evolves is a rated 
evaluation of sales points around 
which the agency can create an ad 
with assurance that the product's 
most salable points are being ad- 
vanced. 

Carrying this sort of thing fur- 
ther, some authorities believe that 
pre-testing should start at least as 
far back as motivation research, if 
not with market and attitude re- 
search. This total process naturally 
involves a considerable expenditure 
of time and money, but can ulti- 
mately result in a highly effective 
merchandising campaign because 
not only are the finished ads based 
on as thorough research as _ possi- 
ble, but the product or service it- 
self has been developed to fulfill 
the needs and desires of the pro- 
spective buyers. 

The validity of most of the tech- 
niques used in pre-testing adver- 
tisements is seldom established in 
terms of actual sales results, de- 
spite the fact that such advertising 
has as its main purpose a selling 
urge or action. Some attempts have 
been made to relate this by using 
a combination of an opinion test and 
a shallow depth interview to rank 
ads whose relative effectiveness in 
terms of sales is known. By using 
the high-ranking ad thus obtained 
as a prototype, other ads are pat- 
terned after it, with the expectation 
that the sales resulting from these 
can be predicted accurately. In ac- 
tuality, this procedure yields fai 
from accurate results and its cost 
is extremely high 

The tying-in of pre-testing with 
actual sales results is probably most 
graphically shown in consumer mail 
order advertising. Pre-testing of 
mail-order advertising is one of the 
simplest and most accurate of the 
pre-test procedures and the ads, if 
really effective, have the advantage 
of having an almost immediate pay- 


off, saleswise. Unfortunately, how- 


ever, there are few opportunities 
for use of this technique open to 
industrial advertisers. 

To test mail-order ads, split runs 
are used, preferably matching 
against a test ad in one-half the 
run, an ad whose performance has 
been demonstrated in the past. Each 
ad coupon is keyed so its pulling 
power can be determined when the 
orders start coming in. In the case 
of newspaper insertions, a test run 
in a Sunday supplement usually 
pulls enough orders or inquiries by 
Wednesday to show which is the 
more effective right away—a speed 
of response not often obtained with 


other pre-test methods 


Pre-testing Problems 


rom the foregoing, it can readily 
be seen that there are certain 
inherent weaknesses and _ difficul- 
ties in most pre-testing procedures. 
To begin with, pre-testing com- 
monly cannot be used to indicate 
what the real readership or ac- 
ceptance of an ad will be. The pre- 
test situation is in many cases 
somewhat artificial in that the per- 
son who is being asked about a 
given ad has had his attention 
either directly or indirectly drawn 
to the ad by an outside stimulus 
which would not be present under 
his normal reading conditions. 
Ordinarily, the “average” reade: 
spends only a few seconds, or at 
best, certainly less than a minute 
with a given ad. The possible ex- 
ceptions to this, of course, are the 
reader who is actively in the mar- 
ket for a given product, say, a lathe, 
and who therefore naturally peruses 
all lathe ads with more than usual 
interest; and the same reader who, 
immediately after buying a lathe of 
a given brand, continues for a 
somewhat limited period of time to 
notice all lathe ads with more than 
a casual glance simply to bolster up 
the buying decision he has already 
acted upon—in other words to re- 
assure himself that he has made a 
good buy 
Thus, 


tions, the “average” reader (if there 


aside from these excep- 
really is such a person) has be- 
come conditioned to a plethora of 
ads in most of the publications he 
reads and seldom if ever actually 
reads and studies a specific ad un- 
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and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


community aware of the products and services 


From Conveyors to Cranes, whatever you sell, 
you'll sell more when AWHERENESS of your 
product or service sends more prospects your 
way — through the Yellow Pages. 


For the brand-name manufacturer of indus- 
trial equipment, Trade Mark Service in the 
Yellow Pages tells prospects where they can find 
his local outlets. And for the local distributor. 
Yellow Pages advertising makes his business 


he offers... where he can be located. 


Remember. nothing builds AWHERENESS for 
your business like the Yellow Pages — the buy- 
ing guide that tells industrial buyers who want 
what you sell where to find you. 

Let the Yellow Pages man help you plan an 
AWHERENESS program for your business. Call 
your local Bell telephone business office today. 


The advertising medium that tells buyers where to find your local outlets! 
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less there is a compelling reason for 
him to do so. Therefore, in a pre- 
test where he is asked to study the 
ad, it is a somewhat abnormal sit- 
uation and under these conditions 
he is more likely to get more out of 
the ad than he would in a normal 
reading situation. 

However, there are ways in 
which it is claimed this objection 
can be overcome. Typical of these is 
through the use of the Communi- 
scope, a slide projector hooked onto 
an electronic timer to control the 
length of time a person is exposed 
to the material being pre-tested. 
Although basically post-testing de- 
vices, these machines can be help- 
ful in the determination of some 
valid general principles regarding 
the ability of various types of ads 
to communicate quickly and effec- 
tively. 

The best pre-test technique gen- 
erally involves two or three dif- 
ferent layouts so that through the 
pre-test, the ad that apparently 
does the best job of stopping and 
communicating can be determined. 
This requires the complete develop- 
ment of two or three types of ads 
and, this of course, costs money. 

But it is false economy to cut 
corners at this stage. A pre-test that 
is rushed through having layouts 
with copy and art in rough form 
is likely to get far less reliable re- 
sults than one in which the ads are 
shown in completed form to the test 
subjects. The reaction of inter- 
viewees to a series of roughs can- 
not be expected to be of the same 
validity as the reaction they would 
exhibit to the kind of finished ad- 
vertising they are used to seeing in 
their magazines and business pub- 
lications. 

As a matter of fact, the costs in- 
volved in this and in the entire pre- 
test process form the biggest de- 
terrent to its more widespread use, 
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particularly in the case of industrial 
accounts where budgets are tra- 
ditionally of lesser magnitude than 
they are in the consumer field. No 
way has as yet been devised to 
beat the high cost of pre-testing 
and still do it quickly and effective- 
ly. But even despite the apparent 
high cost, it is still cheaper than 
the cost of mounting an all-out 
campaign that fails in its purpose 
because of the inability of the ads 
to effectively communicate the 
seller’s message to the prospective 
buyer. 

If pre-testing accomplishes noth- 


ing else, it brings us down to earth 
again from the exotic heights to 
which we are often prone to rise 
heights that have put us out of 
touch with the great bulk of peo- 
ple who, in total, make up our mar- 
kets. It unflatteringly deflates high- 
flown concepts of copy and art, and, 
with at times crystal-like clarity, 
shows that the minor differences in 
execution, to which we often at- 
tach much importance, in them- 
selves mean little in measurable 
results. 

But the difference between an 
illustration that shows something 
and one that is for decoration only; 
the difference between specific copy 
and mere generalities; the differ- 
ence between facts and bragging; 
the difference between a_ well- 
offer 
“write for more information’”—these 
differences will make a world of 
difference in results—and pre-test- 


thought-out and a= casual 


ing will help achieve them. * 
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Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
booklets for permanent reference 


The 13 most recent installments in the “IM Encyclopedia of Market- 
ing” series, including “The Problems Involved in Pre-Testing Your 
Ads,” which begins on page 66 of this issue, are available in handy 
6x9” booklet form for filing in your permanent reference library. The 
following booklets are available at 50¢ each (quantity prices available) 
from Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 


. How to Change a Trademark—by Samuel G. Michini 
A System for Organizing a Marketing Library—by Howard 


A Checklist Guide to Profitable Marketing—prepared by 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates 
. A Basic Guide to Better Technical Publicity—by Peter J. B. 


A Basic Guide to Marketing for the Smaller Company—by 
Charles E. St. Thomas 

A Basic Guide to Communicating Facts and Statistics—by 
A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks—by Harry Baum 
A Basic Guide to Low-Budget Films—by Don Nestingen 

A Basic Guide for Developing Publicity—by Bernard E. Ury 
A Basic Guide to Business Anniversary Celebrations—by 
R511. . A Basic Guide to International Advertising—by Braxton Pol- 


. A Minimum Plan for Industrial Marketing Research—by 


. The Problems Involved in Pre-Testing Your Ads—by N. 
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% 1/TP means Impressions Per Thousand Prospects. It 
provides a measure of duplicated and unduplicated 
readers that result when the 2nd, the 3rd or even the; 
4th publication is added to a schedule. In short, 1/TP 
is a measure of the efficiency of the advertising dollar. 
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CAN TELL YOU 


THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
Box 1260 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


We are very much interested in having The Law of Diminishing Returns work 
to improve the efficiency of our advertising dollars. Tell us how we may de- 
termine our 1/TP! 
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If you’re a pro—and proud of it—you get 
deep personal satisfaction in businesspaper 
advertising. You know you’re doing man’s 
work when you produce advertising that 
will make hard-headed businessmen sit up 
and take notice . . . in businesspapers. 





Advertising Manager, Detroit Division, Chicago corporation . . . Photo by Arnold Newman 


Advertising in businesspapers means business 


as any advertising man who knows his business will tell you — because 


aess 


men who read businesspapers mean business 


¢ 


good business advertising works best in a good businesspaper—an ABC-audited, bought-and-paid-for ABP paper. 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.-201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois * 1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C, 











How About Letting Business 
Papers in On this Contest? 


f@y Does anyone mind very much if I use this 
column this month to write a personal letter? 

You see, I’ve just had three announcements of 
the 1960 Sigma Delta Chi awards for distinguished 
service to journalism laid on my desk, and I'd like 
to use this space to write a letter to Vic Bluedorn, 
who is director of the awards and the fellow who 
runs the national headquarters of Sigma Delta Chi. 
SDX, is, in case you don’t know, the big profes- 
sional journalism fraternity. 

The reason I want to write Vic a letter is... 
well, let me write the letter and you'll see 


Mr. Victor E. Bluedorn, Director, 
Sigma Delta Chi Awards for 

Distinguished Service to Journalism 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Dear Vic: 

Once or twice before I have bent your ear, as 
well as the ears of several of my fellow members 
of Sigma Delta Chi, on the subject of SDX’s an- 
nual awards for distinguished journalism. 

I am all for these awards. I think they perform 
a useful service in recognizing outstanding jour- 
nalistic achievement, and I have heartily enjoyed 
attending several annual award banquets in recent 
years (as well as serving on a committee or two 
in connection with the awards). 

Nevertheless, as I scan your award announce- 
ment, I find myself going into the same slow burn 
which affects me at the award presentations. The 
reason is simple: 

You have award categories for Press (general) 
and Press (newspapers), giving a total of seven 
awards for foreign correspondence, general re- 
porting, public service in newspaper journalism, 
etc.; you give two awards for Press (magazines)— 
which are carefully designated as “of general cir- 
culation”; five awards for Radio or Television; and 
one for Research about journalism. Fifteen awards 
in all. 

And not even a mention of business papers! 

Yet I'll bet that business papers as a whole em- 
ploy more editorial workers than do (a) general 
magazines; (b) radio; or (c) television—and I’m 
not even a damn bit sure that there aren’t more 
editorial people working for business papers than 
for daily newspapers in this country. 


Seriously, Vic, I may be stretching things a little 
bit, but not as much as you may think. There are 
business papers with 35 to 40 or more full-time 
editorial people (and I'll bet you’d be surprised at 
how few daily newspapers have editorial staffs as 
large as that), not counting columnists, part-tim- 
ers or editorial stringers. 

Furthermore, Sigma Delta Chi membership has 
a mighty good slice of business journalists in it— 
and if I’m not mistaken one of “us”—Sol Taishoff 
of Broadcasting—was your national president just 
a couple of years ago. 

So why can’t we have an award category that 
honors business paper journalism? Is it because 
business paper writing is so poor or so unimpor- 
tant or so uninspired that you’d be ashamed to 
give it an award? 

Boy—take a look at the editorial job the better 
business papers are doing. And then think back 
just a little bit to a couple of examples: Who do 
the general magazines and the newspapers and 
the radio and television commentators quote when 
they want to present the lowdown on automobile 
styling or production, or what’s doing in the hush- 
hush world of aircraft and missiles development, 
or when is the steel strike going to end and on 
what terms? 

You know the answer, Vic—it’s business papers 
in those fields. Because business papers are written 
by experts for experts, and because they do jobs 
in their specialized fields which no general publi- 
cation can touch—and they frequently do it at 
frightening cost in money, time and manpower, 
and at almost equally frightening danger to eco- 
nomic life and limb, if not physical life and limb. 

Journalism is being practiced here with a capital 
J, and on a level no one need apologize for, I as- 
sure you. And it deserves recognition in your an- 
nual awards structure—without question. 

I don’t want to cause any trouble, and I’m 
willing to concede that it may be too late to make 
a change for the 1960 awards, but how about get- 
ting the ball rolling right now for 1961, Vic? I'll be 
glad to do anything you think would help to pro- 
mote the cause, and I’m sure I have plenty of fel- 
low members of the business publication journal- 
ism fraternity who feel the same way. 

I should point out, too, that to some extent I’m 
working hard to build up some competition for 
ourselves. As things stand now, InpustrraL Mar- 
KETING’S annual competition for editorial excel- 
lence in business papers is the only such competi- 
tion in existence. We have no intention of stopping 
it, so in a very real sense SDX would provide com- 
petition for us if it made awards to business paper 
writers. 

But what the heck . . . there’s room for both of 
us, Vic, and the boys on the business press editori- 
al side deserve all the recognition they can get. 

So... what do I do now, old boy, to get an extra 
category into the awards competition for 1961? 

Sincerely, 
Sip BERNSTEIN 
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What causes 


the company 


communications bottleneck ? 


If your company publication isn’t doing its job, maybe it’s because 
you have a “Percy Pastepot” or an “Artie Awards” for an editor. 
This article tells all about these two characters (and several others). 
any of whom can thoroughly snarl up a communications program. 


By John E. Lee 

Employe Communications Service 
Hill & Knowlton 

New York 


Seéy More than ten 


when I first came into industrial 


years ago, 


editing, I recall spending much of 
my time discussing management's 
mismanagement of publications pro- 
grams. 
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I doubted that members of man- 
agement—although they paid my 
printers’ and engravers’ bills—ever 
intended that I should 
communicate information of im- 
portance about my company. It 
seemed to me that they froze at my 
request for a quote on the state of 
sales, on the kind and cost of bene- 
fits specified in the labor contract. 

They seemed to decree on the one 
hand that I somehow produce con- 
tented employes, and on the other 


seriously 


hand, to deny me access to the very 
kinds of information that could help 
me do the job. They chopped up my 
prose. They mercilessly threw out 
my pictures. Humbled and humili- 
ated, I seemed to have no alterna- 
tive but to turn out a mediocre 
product. 

Granted that this, or something 
like it, may actually have been the 
case ten years ago—that the editor 
may indeed have found himself in 
management-made manacles—it 
seems to me that company publica- 
tion editors today put far too much 
of the blame for what they don’t 
do with their publications at the 
doorstep of management. 

Let me suggest that in the past 
ten years a good many members 
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You are the loser in a 
Circulation Race 


There are more than 81,000 plants in the metalworking 
industry. Yet 85% of the industry’s buying power is 
concentrated in about 10,000 of these plants. 


These are your big customers, your best prospects. 
Here is where MACHINERY’S circulation is concentrated. 


What about the other 71,000 plants? They’re fertile 
ground for other magazines to obtain excess 
circulation, but this kind of circulation doesn’t do 
an advertiser much good. Just makes him pay 

higher rates. 


That’s why MACHINERY hasn’t engaged in the current 
circulation race in which you—the advertiser—are 
always the loser. That’s why MACHINERY hasn’t had to 
raise its rates. * Instead, MACHINERY gives you 

concentrated coverage of the volume-buying plants. 


That marks the difference between MACHINERY 
and other publications in the field. 


* Rates for major metalworking publications 


are 15% to 20% higher than in ‘59. Not so for 
MACHINERY. $6000 still buys 12 pages—one in 
every issue of MACHINERY, but only nine or less 
in other major publications. Quite a difference! 


Vive la di 
a 


‘Machinery 
{ G&D 


y ) = 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y 
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of management have become con- 
ditioned to the idea of, and the 
need for, telling their sides of the 
economic story to employes and the 
public. 

It’s time, therefore, that company 
publication editors forget the com- 
plaints they had 10 years ago—the 
lack of management direction or 
cooperation—and begin to improve 
themselves. 


Rogues’ gallery . . The major 
weaknesses that I’ve observed dur- 
ing my many contacts with compa- 
ny publication editors over the 
years are embodied in what I call 
my “Gallery of Ineffective Indus- 
trial Editors.” Here are nine of my 
rogues. 


1. Percy Pastepot. . In slot num- 
ber one is Percy Pastepot. Unless 
you're a newcomer to this busi- 
ness, you'll recognize this guy right 
away. 

Percy Pastepot is obsessed with 
layout. He turns up as regularly 
as nightfall at every editorial con- 
ference, and the first place he heads 
for is the room in which the so- 
called expert on layout happens to 
be giving a demonstration. 

He scarcely looks at the rest of 
the program. He’d scoff at the sug- 
gestion that, although his publica- 
tion may be among the most at- 
tractive and most expensive looking, 
it may not be influencing nearly as 
many people as a newsletter ground 
out on the mimeograph. 














ES a) 


He’d scoff, too, if one were to 
suggest that his publication lacks, 
as do a lot of others, a sense of 
urgency, a sense of the here and 
now. 


For example, not long ago, I 
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heard Dr. Claude Robinson, who 
heads Opinion Research Corp., re- 
port results of a three-month study 
of space distribution in 30 indus- 
trial company publications. 

His researchers found only one- 
half of 1% of total content devoted 
to such subjects as competition, in- 
flation and the recession—the very 
business subjects that were getting 
headlines on the front pages of 
nearly every newspaper in the 
country. One possible explanation 
for this is that the editors of these 
publications were all so busy with 
publication mechanics, they didn’t 
have any time to look at news- 
papers. 

Now, layout is, of course, a very 
important tool in the job of com- 
peting for a reader’s attention. But 
what our friend Percy Pastepot fails 
to recognize is that layout, no mat- 
ter how well executed, seldom can 
sell an idea singlehandedly. The 
object of a company publication is 
to sell ideas. And the communica- 
tion of ideas through printed ma- 
terial depends on how well the 
forées of language, type, art and 
photography, and layout are or- 
ganized and directed to a specific 
end. 


2. Gordy Goofoff . . Moving on in 
our gallery, we next find Gordy 
Goofoff. It’s his contention that the 
company publication has no might- 
ier purpose than to entertain. Since 
he’s essentially a lazy fellow, this 
view fits into his over-all scheme 
of things. 

He has reporters by the score 
stationed throughout the plant— 
men and women who, in addition 
to their regular production jobs, 
feed him juicy items about the 
workaday lives of plant people. A 
mere listing of reporters’ names 
perhaps requires a couple of expen- 
sive inches in the masthead. 

All Gordy Goofoff need do to put 
an issue together is to empty his 
pockets after a fast tour of the plant, 
to visit his reporters. Probably his 
biggest job is that of logging the 
pictures of kids, pets and fish in 
and out. 

Gordy Goofoff knows everyone, 
and everyone knows him, and the 
tone of his publication conveys this 
chumminess. If a reader complains 
that there aren’t enough jokes ‘or 


recipes or party pictures, or some- 
one was forgotten in the birthday 
column, he can take care of things 
very easily. That’s the way we 
please readers. 

But, if anything of more conse- 
quence than the birth of a fore- 
man’s offspring were to take place, 
he’d be the last to know about it. 
His readers have been conditioned, 
over months and years, to expect 
nothing of substance from him. 
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Gordy Goofoff, represents a breed 
of industrial editor that is fast dis- 
appearing. Why? Because sooner or 
later someone whose beady eye is 
trained on every company activity, 
with a view to cutting costs, is go- 
ing to demand that our friend pro- 
duce tangible proof of what he has 
been accomplishing all these years. 

What’s Gordy going to say—‘“I’ve 
improved morale.”? That’s doubtful, 
because studies conducted by the 
University of Michigan’s Bureau of 
Labor Relations, Opinion Research 
Corp., Newcomb and Sammons, and 
many others, including ourselves at 
Hill & Knowlton, have shown that 
the average employe doesn’t want 
gossip columns, jokes, recipes and 
outsize party pictures. 

What he wants the company pub- 
lication to give him, believe it or 
not, is dope about the company— 
where’s it’s going, what its sales 
outlook is, how its wages and bene- 
fits compare with other companies’ 
—if it’s worth sticking with. 

I have never seen a single study 
—and I’ve either looked at or taken 
part in dozens—where employes 
said they wanted the company pub- 
lication to entertain them instead 
of giving them stuff with substance. 


3. Tom Treatise . . But there are 
hazards in trying to put together 
Continued on page 80 





Still a good way of doing business 


American business has come a long way 
since cracker-barrel days. But one thing 
hasn’t changed—the contractual rela- 
tionship that results from a paid trans- 
action. 

We sell subscriptions to our publica- 
tions because we believe that people will 
pay for something they want. This seems 
to us the most natural, normal and busi- 
nesslike way of “doing business” with 


both our readers and our advertisers. 

More than that, it imposes an obliga- 
tion on our editors to consistently pro- 
duce publications which are worth “‘cash 
on the barrelhead.”’ 

This way of doing business has helped 
make all forty-one McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations and price services a good mar- 
ket place for the products and services 
of American industry. 
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a publication with substance, too. 
Consider the kind of publication 
put out by a fellow I call Tommy 
Treatise. 

Great, wordy thoughts pour out 
of Tom. Much of what he produces 
reads as if it had been turned out 
under candlelight, with a quill pen. 
He’s an essayist at heart, a master 
of polemics, and a born hair-split- 
ter. For sake of accuracy, he runs 
such things as policy statements, 
financial reports and sections of the 
labor contract verbatim. Simplicity 
and clarity are words that are no- 
where to be found in his operational 
vocabulary. 

Furthermore, he considers it part 
of his duty to educate, to uplift. 
And so, out of the stacks of mate- 
rial that flow across his desk—for 
he’s also a great subscriber—he se- 
lects for publication those pieces of 
inspirational boilerplate that ap- 
peal to his own sense of decency, 
goodness, patriotism and _ good 
health—without any consideration 
whatever for the tastes of his 
readers. 








When I run into Tommy Treatise, 
I have the urge to say to him: 
“Look, what your readers need are 
facts; but not just facts—they need 
facts interpreted clearly, honestly 
and humanly. 

Take the whole subject of com- 
pany profits. Dull subject? Hardly. 


There’s plenty of proof that a lot of 


employes and the public think cor- 
porate profits are too big—that there 
is, perhaps stashed in the company 
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safe, an enormous hoard of cash. 

Why do they feel this way? We 
shouldn’t have to send researchers 
out to tell us one of the big rea- 
sons: the way industrial editors 
write about profits. 

They serve up a staggering fig- 
ure—millions and millions of dol- 
lars, perhaps—and leave it there on 
the table for people to chew on. If 
you, as the chairman of the board 
of a corporation, told me your com- 
pany had earned $100 million last 
year and gave me no further ex- 
planation, I’d likely think you were 
running a pretty prosperous firm. 
But profit is, after all, a relative 
thing—the dimensions of which 
mean nothing unless you can in- 
terpret it in terms of sales, capital 
investment, the number of people 
at work, etc. 

You’d wonder why, in the mate- 
rial industrial editors give people 
to read, they don’t as a matter of 
regular practice—talk about profits 
in terms of antecedents; why they 
don’t show people that even though 
a profit figure may look staggering 
at face value, the company may just 
be making ends meet. 

People who don’t understand 
profits can be led down a lot of 
other economic blind alleys. For 
example, not long ago a poll of 
union members showed that half 
believed their companies could 
afford to give a four-day week at 
present five-day pay—even though 
this would raise employment costs 
by 25%. Where’s the money to come 
from? Profits, where else. 

The industrial relations director 
of a large steel company declared 
recently that the reason labor’s views 
sometimes seem to find wider ac- 
ceptance is because union leaders 
talk plainer and don’t fuss around 
with complicated language. 

So, again, what is needed—the 
Tommy Treatises to the contrary— 
are not just facts, but facts that are 
made to make sense. 


4. Ulysses Unappreciated . . Let’s 
turn now to another ineffective edi- 
tor, Ulysses Unappreciated. He’s a 
potential tower of strength, but, all 
in all, a very frustrated guy. Oh, 
what he could and would do if only 
management unleashed him. He 
says he knows very well his pub- 
lication is weak, and, of course, he’d 


not do it the same way himself. He 
does it the way they want it. 

Has he ever sat down with his 
management and tried to hamme1 
out a realistic set of objectives? Has 
he reached any agreement with his 
bosses about why the publication 
exists and what he should try to 
achieve with it? Has he offered any 
concrete advice about the kind of 
information they should be com- 
municating? No. 


Unfortunately for Ulyssess Un- 
appreciated, he probably finds him- 
self working with management that 
doesn’t know very about 
communication. As a matter of fact, 
they probably hired him to come 
up with expert advice, in the same 


much 


way they’d hire an accountant, an 
electronics engineer, or a lawyer. 
The real trouble with Ulysses 


Unappreciated is, of course, that 


1. He scares too easily. Because 
somebody turned down a story on 
employe benefits last year, he con- 
siders he’s had a firm dictum that 
stories on benefits aren’t ever t 
be run. 


2. He’s probably oversensitive 
about the magic of his own prose. 
and sulks because he feels that the 
changing or editing out of a few 
words have destroyed the power o! 
the whole message. 


By brooding excessively ove 
damaged phrases and clauses, by 
bringing to everything he does a 
sense of personal tragedy and frus- 
tration, Ulysses Unappreciated soon 
may fail to see any challenge at all 
in the job he’s paid to do, and be 
quite content to produce a_ publi- 
cation that’s mediocre at best. 


vontinued 








AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING + VENTILATING + PIPING + 
PLUMBING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT for the Engineered System only 


Theres only one Way 
— To se 





—and that’s through men 
who design and specify 
the systems and equipment 


IN THIS MARKET THE DESIGNERS and SPECIFIERS ARE 


OWNER'S 
ENGINEERS 


ARCHITECT'S 
ENGINEERS 


Owners are usually not indi 
viduals; may be a corpora 
tion, or chain, or government 
unit—large enough to employ 
its own design engineers 
Especially important in 
modernization 


Do exactly the same work as 
Consulting Mechanical Engi 
neers, except they are em 
ployed by an architectural 
firm usually specializing ir 
large building and industrial 
work 


CONSULTING 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 





CONTRACTOR'S 
ENGINEERS 


These men work on a 
fee basis for the building 
owner, architect or contractor 

provide complete service 
in design, estimating and 
specifying. Do not confuse 
with consulting engineer’’ 
in civil, electrical, chemical 
or other fields 


Many contractors, especially 
those doing  large-building 
work, employ their own 
Mechanical Engineers to de 
sign systems and write the 
specifications 


You reach them alt with 


ACH&Y covers more Designers and Specifiers than any other publication 
in this field—and we can prove it. Ask your ACH&V Representative, or 
write direct to The Industrial Press, 93 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 
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continued from p. 80 


5. Sam Secondguesser .. Now. 
on to Sammy Secondguesser who, 
in many ways, is a lot like Ulysses 
Unappreciated. 





He’s a philosopher at heart, and 
his is a philosophy that’s rooted in 
defeat. He always what 
management will or will not “buy,” 
what kind of story material will be 
acceptable and what will not. He 
has discovered a publication for- 
mula that he feels will be immense- 
ly satisfying to his bosses. He is, 
indeed, a very cagey fellow, de- 
termined to play the 
way. 


knows 


game their 


Of course, he doesn’t realize how 
easy it is to sell management a 
sound idea if you give them some- 
thing to look at—a treatment, an 
outline. Sure, it’s worth while try- 
ing out story ideas before you put 
in a lot of time developing them, 
but they can look a lot better on 
paper than they might sound if you 
merely talk about them. But in the 
interest of conserving energies, 
Sammy Secondguesser never gives 
anybody anything to look at on 
speculation. 

Successful industrial editing, it 
seems to me, requires fortitude—an 
ability not to take “no” for an an- 
swer. Certainly the editors of Sam- 
my Secondguesser’s breed seldom 
are prepared to produce the fresh 
and imaginative ideas that can make 
company communications the vital 
force it should be. 


6. Artie Awards .. Just about 
everyone in industrial editing is 
familiar with Artie Awards, who 
is interested more in competing for 
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publication blue ribbons and cer- 
tificates than he is in competing for 
readers’ attention. There are more 
decorations on his office wall than 
there are medals on a war hero’s 
chest. He enters all the contests. He 
thrives on the objective opinions of 
disinterested parties. He likes to 
have outsiders point to the good job 
he’s doing, so he can, in turn, use 
their award certificates as wampum 
in trade for raises and praise from 
his bosses. 

What’s he proving? What does 
it matter if his publication uses 
pictures as well as Life, or if his 
articles are as well written as those 
in Saturday Evening Post? Too 
often, it seems, publication awards 
go to the fellow who does the best 
job of imitating the most obvious 
qualities of successful commercial 
magazines. Just about anyone with 
an ounce of editorial sense and a 
substantial budget can do that. 


Employe-readers, especially, don’t 
look for glamor in a company pub- 
lication. As a matter of fact, re- 
sults of studies by communication 
consultants Newcomb & Sammons 
indicate that employes may resent 
the publication that’s too slick. 

If this is the case, what’s the use 
of trying to out-floss all of the pub- 
lications of all the neighboring 
companies. Readers might feel more 
at home with a thoughtfully con- 
ceived publication that’s turned out, 
again, on the company mimeograph. 

Artie Awards may be able to fool 
his bosses into taking note of the 
good job he seems to be doing; but 
he can’t fool his readers. 


7. Owen Onearm. . Then there’s 


Owen Onearm, a born executive. 
With one arm he puts out the pub- 
lication and with the other he 
juggles non-communications | balls 
that, he hopes, may more quickly 
impress his bosses with the diversity 
of his talents. He hasn’t got time for 
such menial tasks as editing. Ac- 
of the 
whole process of industrial com- 


tually, he’s contemptuous 


munication. 


8) 
[=] 

















$ } 3 


What he doesn’t see, however, is 
how really fascinating the profes- 
sion is. Ten years ago, the employe 
publication was about the only 
formal channel that many compa- 
nies had for reaching employes. To- 
day, in a lot of companies, the pub- 
lication has become the core of in- 
tegrated communications programs 
include supplementary 
newsletters—for super- 
visors, customers and stockholders; 
plant bulletin board posters; book- 
lets on company policies and prac- 
tices; and direct-mail letters. Now 
the company doesn’t have to rely 
on only one established means of 
getting its message to the audiences 
it wants to reach. The company 
can, in other match the 
communications job to be done to 
the right communications tool. 


that may 
employes, 


words, 


8. Simon Citydesk .. Another in- 
effective industrial editor, Simon 
Citydesk, glows whenever he thinks 
of the glories of his newspaper days 
—the big stories, the bylines, the 
press pass. He’s a sensation-seeker, 
always looking for an argument. 
There are three sides to every issue 
—the other two and his. He can 
searcely write a headline without 
picking on someone. On him, the 

Continued on page 86 
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POLISH UP 
YOUR 
PRODUCT PUBLICITY... 


In what group do your product releases fall 
—the 10% actually used by industry publica- 
tions or the 90% thrown in the wastebasket? 
If, upon occasion, yours land in the latter 
category, public relations man Alec Jordan, 
President of W. Alec Jordan Associates (New 
York) has five simple rules for improvement : 


Know your publications—send only material 
of legitimate value to their readers. 


Keep releases to a reasonable length — just 
long enough to say what needs to be said. 


Make sure you say something worthwhile — 
don’t try to synthesize news. 


Shun, at all cost, the use of lush adjectives. 


Above all, write for the editor and not for 
your boss or your own company people. 
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HERE’S ONE WAY 
TO TRIM TRAVEL COSTS... 


While your sales costs are climbing, your 
chemical customers are facing the same head- 
ache with their selling costs. Just for them 
to keep a man on the road has already topped 
9 cents a mile, and a recent survey shows 
they’re eyeing the pros and cons of automo- 
bile leasing with interest. 

CPI companies (but not including glass or 
rubber firms) lease about 25° of all leased 
cars, and this figure will climb, to represent 
about 70,000 cars under lease in 1960. Write 
for the survey (‘Route to Lower Road 
Costs’’). It may be helpful to you two ways — 
in your own auto-travel costs, and in remind- 
ing your CPI prospects to be more consider- 
ate with your time when you make a call. 
(P.S. To say nothing, of course, about how 
CW advertising can help you cut your costs- 
per-call.) 


TELESCOPE ON 2000 


Index: 19°9 totals equal 11 


How long range can you get? Well, somebody 
just took a look at the year 2000—a Ford 
Foundation-endowed institution known as 
Resources for the Future, Inc. In case both 
of us are around at the turn of the century, 
here’s what we'll see: A more than 5-fold 
increase in the use of fertilizers; auto pro- 
duction at 20-million units a year (stay home 
Sunday!); atomic power at 2,840 billion 
kwh./year — more than half the total electric 
energy generated. If items like these intrigue 
you, we’re sure if you write Resources for 
the Future in Washington, D.C., they’ll tell 
you more. 





WELCOME TO 
CHEMICAL WEEK! 


With CW the top gainer in display ad space 
in 1959, the magazine is making more friends 
than ever this year. So far 52 brand new and 
“returned” advertisers have contracted for 
space in ’60 with rate of gain in pages well 
up over last year. Welcome, gentlemen! We 
couldn’t recommend a better place to add 
impetus to your CPI selling. 


UPPING COMPUTER OUTPUT 


To optimize computer use, make management 
“‘computer-conscious.”’ This, revealed a recent 
CHEMICAL WEEK roundup, is the CPI’s 
preferred route to more efficient computer 
operations. Many firms now have specialized 
training programs designed to make middle 
management aware of computer uses and 
capabilities and enable them to spot problems 
in their own job areas computers might solve. 

So far two basic training approaches have 
been developed: Diffused—where selected 
personnel are brought together to learn 
basics of computer use, then charged with 
disseminating programs within their own 
divisions ; Concentrated — in which each divi- 
sion is taken separately through an intensive 
step-by-step instruction period. Both ap- 
proaches have proved so effective companies 
are now worrying about computers being too 
small and thinking of expansion. 


WHO KNOWS BETTER 
THAN YOUR BUYERS? 


Normally we don’t make a big deal out of 
every reader preference study that comes 
down the pike—but here’s one we think rates 
special mention. Wyandotte Chemicals sur- 
veyed 4,653 customers and prospects in 11 
different CPI market branches—nation-wide 
and virtually industry-wide. CHEMICAL 
WEEK was head and shoulders above the field 
and readers spent almost twice as much time 
with it as they did the second magazine. For 
the full story, ask your CW man to show you 
“The Wyandotte Study.” 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS 
LIKE SUCCESS... 


And here to prove it are 3 time-tested cam- 
paigns—each newsy in format—each a tried- 
and-true top scorer in Reader Feedback and 


well-read by CPI-Management... 





US. CHEMICAL NEWS 


soonen ne Somme A Commplirtes Million-4oalhon 
Concerts Movage Vawk for 
Piemphatn Fertibiar Sdutane 














USI's dual-tone blue insert’s 
now a Classic. Soft-sell ap- 
proach, ‘‘real-news” content 
of plants, products and people 
keeps interest level high — 
makes readers come back for 
more week after weex, year 
after year. 


HOOKER proves value of 
effective visual presentation. 
“Briefs” picture-magazine- 
look is tempting to the eye 
... While index guide at top 
screens readers in advance 
and coupon below triggers 
interest to action. 








A look at today... and « glimpse 








ARMOUR's “‘today-and-tomorrow’’ campaign provides flexible struc- 
ture for full-fact product data. Copy is long but boxed-off treatment 
with frequent bold-face leads speed reading 


For CPI-Management in all functions... 
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techniques of friendly 
are entirely lost. 

His main complaint about indus- 
trial editing is that nothing exciting 
ever happens. There are no union 
treasury scandals to report, no in- 
side stuff about why a certain ex- 
ecutive was kicked upstairs well 
in advance of his normal retirement 
time, no reports of investigating 
committees looking into the ade- 
quacy of parking lot facilities. 

He is also convinced that the 
kind of information he does put out 
is little more than propaganda— 
even though this information makes 
good sense and is, admittedly, some- 
thing employes are inclined to be 
interested in. 

What troubles me about Simon 
Citydesk and his followers is this: 

They seem to feel that industry, 
in the printed material it publishes, 
distributes and pays for, is some- 
how obliged to admit all points 
of view; and that to do otherwise— 
to withhold certain kinds of in- 
formation for very good but un- 
expressed reasons—is dishonest. 


persuasion 


And this, as I see it, betrays a 
serious lack of understanding of 
the purpose and function of the 
company press, which, except in 
very isolated instances, is not to 
grind axes, not to stir up trouble, 
not to evaluate national and inter- 
national events, but simply to bring 
to the attention of an _ interested 
audience information they’re not 
likely to get anywhere else—to in- 
terpret the company, and the things 
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that affect the company, to its em- 
ployes and interested outsiders. 


9. Frank Freshideas . . Frankie 
Freshideas, the last member of the 
gallery, is another fellow who would 
like to—and often does—range into 
editorial pastures that aren’t prop- 
erly his province. He’s constantly 
beating the bush for stories that are 
new, new, new. 

Back in ’51, he did a story on 
company profits; so that, of course, 
finished that. Because he’s also done 
a story on company competition, 
employe benefits, research, etc., he’s 
finished these subjects off as well. 
He’s at a loss now, he says, to find 
anything worth writing about. 


Currently, he’s especially im- 
pressed with people who travel— 
anywhere beyond a 100-mile ra- 
dius of the plant—which is evi- 
denced by the number of “people- 
went-somewhere-a n d-saw-some- 
thing” stories he runs. 

If he’d settle down for a moment 
or two, he’d realize that a company 
publication editor could pick four 
or five key themes that affect the 
company in its dealings with em- 
ployes and the public, do a story on 
each of them in every issue for the 
next year, and still not say every- 
thing interesting that there is to be 
said. 

The trouble with Frankie Fresh- 
ideas is that, in his eagerness to find 
new subjects to write about, he 
never explores the old but im- 
portant subjects as thoroughly as 
he should. When he does a story 
on an important theme, he tends to 
pack it so full of information that 
he wears his readers out. He be- 


fuddles them by trying to tell toc 
much at once. 

In my opinion, the industrial edi- 
tor’s job differs from every othe: 
kind of editors’ in this respect: 

It’s far less important for him to 
find wholly new subjects to write 
about than it is for him to find 
fresh and_ imaginative 
keeping the old but important sub- 
jects alive and interesting. 

Given today’s tremendous com- 
petition for attention, it’s not enough 
to tackle a big theme once if you 
expect to drive your message home. 
The advertising people have a lot 
to tell industrial editors about the 
power of repetition; and that, it 
would seem, is a lesson that those in 
industrial editing still have to learn 


ways ol 


Ivan Ideal . . That’s the end of 
the rogue’s gallery; but it would be 
unfair to close without telling you 
briefly about a tenth kind of edi- 
tor. He doesn’t belong on anyone s 
ineffective list. Suppose we call him 
Ivan Ideal. 


He welcomes constructive criti- 
cism. He sees the difference between 
a statement of policy and a whim 
of personality. 

He’s ambitious, but likes his job, 
finds it challenging, and looks for 
new ways of exploiting his com- 
munications skills. His viewpoint 
and his judgment are as balanced 
as any you could hope to find. All 
in all, you can bet that if he hasn't 
already won his management’s ap- 
preciation and respect, he’s well on 
his way to doing so. * 





Most “good” technical magazines have always done a fine job in 
reporting and keeping readers abreast of new product developments. 


To this function ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING adds a new and Electrical 


vital dimension. Each issue features a comprehensive, multi-page Manufacturing | 


insert on Basic Science and Engineering. Each scientific principle 
goes to the heart of a current design problem; is backed up by a 
continuing flow of practical how-to articles. This wedding 

of scientific principles to engineering practice provides readers 
with a systematic updating of their technical knowledge. And 
from a hard-fisted sales viewpoint...what better prospects than 
these engineers who haven’t stopped learning! 











INTRODUCING ...the V°S 
...-the ONLY way YOU can 
information in the hands of 





YOU'LL BE INTERESTED IN VSMF if you have been bothered recently with 
nagging doubts about the fate of your catalogs once they leave your mail room. Recent 
studies indicate that your concern about catalog usage is completely justified. VSMF, 
The Microfilm Catalog File, grew out of a desperate need for an immediate solution to 
the acute information handling problems which have been multiplying in the last 


three years. 


NOT A PRINTED PUBLICATION, VSMF is a means of distributing your cata- 
logs on microfilm to users of high-speed reading equipment furnished by VSMF. You 
simply furnish two copies of each catalog page, data sheet, or other product specifica- 
tion material to Technical Services Division where they are coded, indexed, filmed, 


and prepared for distribution. 


VSMF BRINGS ITS USERS real speed of product information retrieval; cer- 
tainty that suppliers’ data are up-to-date and as complete as the vendor himself wants 
them to be; convenience of files to several departments; condensation of bulky files into 
extremely small space; release of library personnel to more important responsibilities 


than filing and re-filing. 


VSMF IS THE FIRST AND ONLY MEANS by which you, the supplier, can 
control your catalog materials in your customer’s plant. Because each VSMF film 
cartridge is replaced every four months, you can change your product data in the file 
with the knowledge that it will be changed, filed correctly, immediately accessible to 
engineers and buyers who will use the VSMF as their primary source of product 


information. 
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‘-M-F Communications File 
control YOUR catalog 


twenty thousand communications engineers 





MORE THAN 30 MISSILE/AIRCRAFT PLANTS will soon be using the ‘‘A”’ file, the 
first of the VSMF series of Microfilm Files which will eventually provide up-to-date 
product information facilities throughout industry. Engineers and buyers using the “‘A”’ 
file will have at their fingertips over 25,000 pages of specification information accessible 


in a matter of seconds. 


TAILORED TO NEEDS OF THE COMMUNICATIONS INDUSTRY, the ‘‘C’’ file 
will first be used in mid-1960. If you sell to this industry, make a point of learning how 
inexpensively VSMF will fit into your own sales plan. For full information, and a demon- 
stration of how VSMF can assure you of consideration when buying decisions are made, 


write, wire, or call the nearest office listed below. 


NOW AVAILABLE-—send for complimentary copies. 


Study Report 211-2A tells how cata 


Stud Report 212-3A _— discusses 
logs are used in Missile/Aircraft wed F 


problems of information storage and 
industry and how suppliers can im 


po.e product information 


retrieval in Communications Equip- 


ment Industry 


THE MICROFILM CATALOG FILE 


DENVER LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 
3946 So. Broadway 1124 So. Beverly Dr 5783 N. Lincoln 333 E. 43rd St. 
SUnset 9-2207 BRadshaw 2-0900 LOngbeach 1-0958 LExington 2-3245 
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Marketers take note . . 


Industrial P.A.s 
step up Phone buying 


Two important studies show industrial purchasing men are making 


more use of the telephone in placing and following up orders. This 


article gives the details of those studies and shows why the tele- 


phone trend is important to marketers. 


Geép “Ever since the advent of 
mass production it has been gospel 
not to keep the assembly line wait- 
ing. Now the large investment in 
research and development puts a 
premium on getting information 
quickly for that department also. 
More and more I turn to the tele- 
phone.” 

This statement by the purchasing 
manager of a large aircraft engine 
manufacturer points up a significant 
trend: the growing importance of 
the telephone in industrial purchas- 
ing. 
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Proof of the trend can be found in 
the results of two studies, one con- 
ducted by the Long Lines Depart- 
ment of AT&T and the other by the 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
(an industrial buying guide pub- 
lished in New York). 


The proof .. The important fact 
brought out by the AT&T study is 
that the largest single business use 
of long distance telephoning is order 
placement by purchasing depart- 
ments. The fourth largest single use 
(in terms of the number of calls 


placed) is inquiry placement by 
purchasing departments. 

The second, third and fifth largest 
single uses are (2) checking deliv- 
ery by traffic departments, (3) giv- 
ings sales information by sales de- 
partments, and (5) following up 
customers’ orders by the sales de- 
partment. 

Prompted by the findings of the 
AT&T study, Conover-Mast Pur- 
chasing Directory queried its read- 
ers to determine the importance of 
the telephone in connection with 
directory use. The results: 


e Nine out of ten respondents said 
they use the telephone for orders 
and inquiries after referring to the 
directory, some using it over 50% 
of the time. 

e About 20% 


placed through national industrial 
directories are placed via phone. 


of the inquiries 


So what? . . Because of this trend 
many companies are putting their 
telephone numbers on their letter- 
heads, catalogs, sales promotion 
carried by the salesmen, and in ad- 
vertisements. Where practical, many 
list the telephone numbers of their 
distributors and sales offices (a 
buyer in Columbus would, of 
course, rather call a distributor in 
Cleveland than the company home 
office in Chicago.) 

One manufacturer 
vania has found it profitable to put 
“Call Collect” alongside his tele- 
phone number in all ads. The cost of 
these calls has proved small com- 
pared with the resulting sales. This 
may not work for all companies, but 
the success of this and other manu- 
facturers indicates it is an idea 
worth checking into. 

The Long Lines Department of 
AT&T has a special check sheet 
which allows a comparison of the 
cost of the calls with the amount of 
the orders. You can arrange, by 
calling the telephone company, to 
have them determine the cost of the 
calls so you will not have to ask for 
charges after each conversation. 

It is not difficult to make certain 
your company receives its share of 
these incoming calls from the “buy- 
ing” departments of industry. Mak- 
ing it easy for the prospect to phone 
you requires little effort — but can 
pay large dividends. ® 


in Pennsyl- 





electronics buyers’ guide and reference issue A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION @D 
THE ELECTRONICS MAN'S BASIC BUYING BOOK 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. @ 


People believe most completely in the 
things that work best for them. That’s 
why 52,000 readers of electronics pay 
more than $300,000 each year to get 

the information it gives them. 

Use electronics to create interest and 
acceptance for your products, materials 
or services. The electronics BUYERS’ GUIDE 
gets you there when your customers are 
making buying decisions... actually 
sells for you. 

Exclusive! There is clear evidence that 
the “GUIDE” carries the most weight: 
it has 42% more advertisers than any 
other electronics directory. 
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THAT CARRIES | 
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WEIGHT 
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“MISSILES AND ROCKETS magazine is particularly valuable to us as it helps anticipate new 


and future trends through its concise technica! news coverage.” Fred R. Youngren, Manager, 
Raytheon’s Aeromechanical Branch. In the picture above, Mr. Youngren (left) explains to Hal 





Gettings (center) of the editorial staff of Missiles and Rockets, the Raytheon thermal shock test 
process for ceramic radomes. It is through tests such as these that improved radomes have been 
produced to meet the requirements and conditions demanded by higher and faster missile flight. 


Clark C. Abt (left), Manager of Raytheon’s Advanced Sys- 
tem Studies Section and a regular reader of Missiles and 
Rockets magazine, discusses some of the problems of anti- 
ballistic missile defense with M/R Editor Hal Gettings. This 
particular section of Raytheon is working on the design and 
analysis of systems to detect, track and intercept threatening 
vehicles from sea, the atmosphere and space. This program 
is a natural outgrowth of Raytheon’s extensive studies of 
air defense by means of surface-to-air and air-to-air guided 
missile systems. 


“Even when a component is developed to a fine point, there 
is still a problem of extending the state of the art. The weekly 
issues of Missiles and Rockets keep us posted on the latest 
achievements of other companies in the missile/space field.” 
Bertrand E. Chatel (left), Gyro Section Manager. 

(above right) “High power output in a small reliable pack- 
age is a basic requirement for electrical power units. Missiles 
and Rockets continually provides us information in related 
areas of engineering.” John V. Kelly (left), Head of the 
Engineering and Mechanical Design Section. 


READS MISSILES AND ROCKETS? 


Well, for example... 


TOP ENGINEERS AT RAYTHEON 


Raytheon’s Missile Systems Division has achieved 
outstanding success in pioneering and producing 
major missile systems. Two of these have been for 
the U.S. Navy air-to-air Sparrow III and the U. S. 
Army ground-to-air Hawk. These achievements, con- 
clusive proof of unlimited capabilities, received their 
chief impetus when a Raytheon-developed guidance 
system installed in the Navy’s experimental Lark 
achieved history’s first successful interception in 
1950 and first destruction of an airplane by a guided 
missile in 1951. 


Much of Raytheon’s success in guided missile sys- 
tems since 1944 is credited to the tight integration 
of systems and component engineers. Close liaison 
of these groups provides systems engineers with 
rapid assessment of potential advances in “state of 
the art” of components and circuits, and also gives 
component engineers early indication of future 
requirements for meeting the needs of new, more 
complex missile and space systems. 


Raytheon’s Gnat gyros, for example, were first in 
the field, have been continuously refined, and now 
are mass-produced. Thermal effects of ever higher 
supersonic speeds are continuously being met by 
newly developed ceramic radomes—the largest be- 
ing 4 feet long, 15 inches in diameter, and weighing 
90 lbs. Highly reliable Electrical Power Units (EPU’s) 
have been compacted into the smallest of spaces. 


The further ability to carry these and other devel- 
opments through flight test and into quantity 


production has resulted in the present top perform- 
ance and high reliability for Raytheon’s Hawk and 
Sparrow III missiles. 


Experience of accomplishments in the broad field 
of missile and space sciences has promulgated 
study and development programs in solar energy 
conversion, ion propulsion, very-long-range ICBM 
tracking and identification radar, infrared missile 
applications and range instrumentation systems. 
Parallel advances also have followed logically, with 
studies of AICBM systems and investigation of 
means for defense against satellites. 


TELL YOUR PRODUCT OR CAPABILITY STORY TO 29,000 MISSILE TECHNICIANS 


. .. PAID SUBSCRIBERS . . . THROUGH THE PAGES OF MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
MAGAZINE—THE TECHNICAL /NEWS WEEKLY OF THE MISSILE / SPACE MARKET. 


missiles and rockets 


AN AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATION 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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Martini mixers and hat dimplers . . 


How Ross Valve makes solid sales 
points with whimsical industrial ads 


Unusual ‘‘case history’’ ads give 
the prospect a laugh, and at the 
same time show him what the 
product cando.. 


Gey If there is, as some say, a rule 
against using humor in industrial 
ads, Ross Operating Valve Co., De- 
troit, has broken it successfully. 
Ross—with its agency, Clark & Bob- 
ertz, Detroit—produced a_ whole 
series of rib-tickling ads for busi- 
ness publication insertions. The ads 
pointed out—in highly unusual 
fashion—the industrial applications 
of Ross’s valves. 


What? Air Automates 
the Extra, Extra-Dry Martini! 


The ready mixed Martini may never 
come to this but . . . 


“Don't bruise the Vermouth!" Maybe you subscribe « 
the idea of only a fog of Vermouth or mavbe you like 
yours four-to-one. Bui, if it came to bortling this 
ish mixture, the cireuit here could certainiv do i. Mean 
while it gives us a fanciful way to show you how vou can 
easily create an all air circuit that does a continuous 
of tieaed operations by using valves that can 
be both operated and sequenced by air, Every tinac rhe 


Triggering one operation with another and 

timing the operating periods—all with oir— 
Martini mixer . . The misting and may save the day for you. 
mixing of martinis is the subject of 
one of the ads. Capitalizing on the 
interest of business men in this gin 


The same air involved in the main operation can also 
pilot these valves. What's more these valves can be pre- 
set to wait out @ time delay before operating, or operate 
for a self-measured time. Using them you can creaic 
unlimited all-air automation systems which could just 
turn the wick where you wish tw avoid electricity, or 


concoction, the agency, with tongue 
in cheek, has come up with an illus- 
tration of a mixing machine appli- 
cation to focus attention on air 
valves’ versatility. 

The copy in the ad, prepared by 
account executive Frank Bair, goes 
like this: 


“Maybe you subscribe to the idea 
of only a fog of Vermouth or may- 
be you like yours four-to-one. But, 
if it came to bottling this voguish 
mixture, the circuit here could cer- 

‘tainly do it. Meanwhile, it gives us 
a fanciful way to show you how you 
can easily create an all air circuit 
that does a continuous sequence of 
time operations by using valves that 
can be both operated and sequenced 
by air. Every time the conveyor 
stops, it triggers the circuit.” 


A diagram shows how the circuit 
works. 


More whimsy . . A whimsical idea 
to automate the dimpling of a hom- 
burg was also included in the series. 

“What? A Homburg Dimpler!” 
Says the headline on the ad, and 
then in a secondary line it says: 

“Unlikely? Yes, but .. .” and 
picks up copy which reads: 
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conveyor stops, it triggers the circuit 


want to stick with just one power medium 


Ress OPERATING VALVE Co. Ez 120 East Golden Gate + Detroit 3, Michigen 


Martini machine . 


. Tongue-in-cheek ad points up Ross valve’s 


value in martini-mixing machine. Ad was good for laughs, but 


also put across the product's chief sales point 


“Most men will continue to give 
the top of their pet fedora a ‘just 
right’ push of the fist when they 
buy it back from the hat check girl. 
But, this little flight into fancy does 
give us a chance to show a cylinder 
with a split personality—able to ad- 
vance softly, then retreat quickly 
to get the next hat into position 
without waste of time. It’s made 
possible with a Ross 4-way, 5-port 
valve that provides a different pres- 
sure for each side of the cylinder.” 


Those naughty, but nice paintings 
seen frequently over bars, are the 
subject of still another in the air 
valve series. 

The ad shows a disappearing air- 


valve-operated picture of a lady 
wearing little more than a smile, 
together with a diagram indicating 
how air power would work in mak- 
ing the picture vanish, if the bar- 
tender found this necessary when 
wives appeared on the scene. As 
unlikely as such a device might be, 
it does demonstrate a_ particular 
type of air valve application. The 
copy closed with an explanation of 
this practical side of the matter. 
How do the ad readers take to 
Ross’s zany advertising approach? 
According to G. H. Bobertz, the 
agency’s “Re- 
sponse to the ads has exceeded my 


general manager, 


most optimistic expectations.” * 





in circulation: 


a measure of the publication you need to 
SELL the PLUMBING-HEATING- 
COOLING INDUSTRY... 


You face a selection among publications in the plumbing- 
heating-cooling field . . . almost a score complex the 
issue. You want the most for your money. You want to be 
sure of readership for your advertising. You try to meas- 
ure various values of all publications in depth. And 
among the most important of these is circulation. 


Here’s where quality and quantity meet face to face. In 
every publication but one, you must play a hide-and-seek 
game to discover just who is likely to read your advertis- 
ing. All claim to go to the contractors who buy your 
products, which works out to as many as 15 free publica- 
tions mailed monthly to these buyers. Now, you tell us 
who reads 15 magazines all dealing with the same subject! 


After you've sifted the facts, weighed their relative 
values, you find that your most important customers pay 
to read just one magazine, DOMESTIC ENGINEERING. 
This exclusive in-DEpth value . . . and in-DEpth influence 

. is what makes DOMESTIC ENGINEERING the first 
media choice of more manufacturers than any other 
publication in its field. 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


one of a series on 
media evaluation 


ut 

Epth 
into your 
sales effort 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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The Marketing Team at Lukens Steel Talks to Chilton 


...the value of business magazine advertising 


onvinced it 


Records indicate that the iron and nail works where Lukens Steel Company had its 
beginning was the earliest establishment of its kind on the continent. Lukens, which 
celebrates its 150th anniversary in 1960, has operated continuously at the same site since 
its inception. This now covers over 700 acres, in Coatesville, Pa. Lukens is acknowledged to 
be one of the foremost producers of specialty carbon, alloy, armor and clad steel plates and 
includes among its facilities the world’s largest plate rolling mill. To serve its many cus- 
tomers in widely diversified industries, Lukens has recently completed a major expansion 
program making it the nation’s third largest steel plate producer. 


At Lukens one finds every evidence of aggressive, up-to-the-minute business practices, 
including an energetic and well-integrated marketing team. This group includes John H. 
Faunce Jr., Director Market and Commercial Development; Henry F. Peters, Manager 
Market Development; W. Harrison Lackey, General Manager Sales; Charles A. Carlson, 
Jr., Manager Field Sales; and Hambleton Shepperd, Manager Advertising and Sales 
Promotion. 


We recently enjoyed the opportunity of talking with each of these executives about 
the use and value of the business press. Here are the highlights of their remarks... 
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is sometimes hard to measure, but we are 


pays dividends 














Mr. Faunce says, ‘‘We consider 

business magazines the most im- 
portant link in our communications sys- 
tem—a thing of major importance in a 
nation-wide operation such as ours. We 
use the medium to communicate the 
company name, its products and its 
capabilities to a vast and complex group 
of specifying and buying influences. Ex- 
cept as indicated by requests for litera- 
ture and inquiries, the value of business 
magazine advertising is sometimes hard 
to measure, but we are convinced it pays 
dividends if well planned and well placed. 
And among other important reasons for 
advertising on a regular basis is the con- 
stant change in our audience—new men 
coming along in industry, new purchas- 
ing personnel, and the like.” 


Mr. Lackey says,‘‘Business mag- 
azines are a tool which can be 
used to great advantage by a sales 


manager and his staff. They are a ready 
and reliable source of information about 
new process and product developments; 
changes in geographical location made 
or contemplated by customers and pros- 
pects. They keep us alert to new product 
lines and they inform us of important 
personnel changes throughout the indus- 
try among current and _ prospective 
customers. In a word, they provide an 
excellent line of communication between 
those who sell and those who buy. And, 
after all, knowledge of the market is a 
basic ingredient of successful selling.’’ 


Mr. Peters says, ‘‘Because of our 

recently increased production fa- 
cilities, we have great interest in expand- 
ing into new fields. Business publications 
have proven to be highly effective in 
helping develop new markets. They make 
it possible for us to pinpoint our mes- 
sages to groups of special importance to 
us and to tell our story in a way that is of 
special interest to readers and of greatest 
value to us. We do not consider any seg- 
ment of our marketing program complete 
until we have carefully discussed and 
evaluated the part advertising is to play. 
This applies both to immediate and long- 
range plans.” 


Mr. Carlson says, ‘‘Because the 
business press does so fine a job 
in reaching the influential materials pur- 


chasing and specifying influences in our 
many markets, it serves best to carry the 
Lukens story to those markets. Our 
business magazine advertisements serve 
as a door opener for our sales engineers 
and make initial contacts throughout the 
breadth of a market which would other- 
wise be impossible to make, regardless 
of the size and depth of penetration of 
any sales organization. It is our job not 
only to increase sales among our known 
customers and prospects, but to find and 
develop new prospects. The business 
press helps develop the leads so neces- 
sary if we are to succeed.” 


Mr. Shepperd says, ‘‘We use the 

business press to influence the 
people who influence the purchase of the 
products we sell. Because of the diversity 
of the primary and secondary markets in 
which we find users and sales, we must 
use business magazines to carry specific 
segments of information to specific au- 
diences in special markets. The special- 
ization of the business press enables us 
economically to cover the availability and 
diversification of Lukens products as they 
apply to the individual market or industry. 
We find we can talk to specific audiences 
without waste and we are convinced that 
the believability of our message is en- 
hanced in direct proportion to the reli- 
ability of the editorial material directed to 
the same audience.” 


Business publications serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They make 
it possible for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground—at a time 
when they are seeking information and are most receptive to your message. 


Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of business magazines in the country — 
a company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make each of 17 
publications outstanding. Each covers its field with the dual aim of editorial excellence 
and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence on the part of readers and 


advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist » The Iron Age +» Hardware Age + The Spectator + Automotive Industries » Boot and Shoe Recorder « Gas 
Commercial Car Journal + Butane-Propane News «+ Electronic Industries + Aircraft and Missiles + Optical Journal & Review of Optometry + Motor Age 


Hardware World « 


Jewelers’ Circular- Keystone 


e Distribution Age 


Product Design & Development 


Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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Now, you can 


DESIG 


| ~ 


EXHIBIT ¢ 


... or have us 4 
design them \ 


for you. 


Priced as low as $667 for an 
8 ft. exhibit or $729 for a 
10 ft. exhibit. 


Brochure on request 


FUNCTIONAL 
DISPLAY, INC. 


1370 Blondell Ave., N. Y. 61 
AD for: Tritt) aan 4010) 
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Ordering simplified . . Syivania’s new price lists make it easier for the prospect to find 
current prices. As a result, Sylvania’s chance of getting the order is enhanced. Cover 


and a page are shown here 


Sylvania eases ordering 


Functional price lists 
please prospects 


Sylvania’s Parts Division took a look at its unwieldy price lists and 


discovered it could reduce number of pages from 100 to 20. Both 


ordering and order processing are simplified. 


By Charles R. Hawk 
Catalog Consultant 
New York 


fey Price lists have often been 
overlooked as a means of making 
and keeping friends among buyers 
and potential buyers of a company’s 
products. Obviously, the easier it is 
for the purchaser to find a sup- 
plier’s current price, the better the 
supplier’s chance of getting the or- 
der. 

Here’s how the Warren, Pa., Parts 
Division of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts enhanced its chances, and at 
the same time simplified order 
processing. 


Over 100 pages . . Sylvania 
started with a few pages of lead 
wire and wire and ribbon prices. 
But, as more sizes and alloys were 
added, so were pages of prices, un- 


til eventually binders were needed 
to hold the expanded data. At one 
time Sylvania had over 100 pages 
of prices, separated by tabbed sec- 
tion dividers. 

Then, Aldon M. Asherman, ad- 
vertising manager of the Parts Di- 
vision, recognized that those 100- 
plus price pages could be con- 
solidated into fewer pages, thus 
eliminating some of the objections 
purchasers had to the division’s 
price lists. 

My firm was asked to study the 
situation and to try to come up 
with a functional, attractively- 
styled price list. We feel we did. 
Here’s how: 


From 100 to 20 . . By reworking 
and reorganizing (see accompany- 
ing illustrations), we condensed the 
more-than-100 pages of price data 





PSYLVANIA 


- . 





Four of 20 . . Sylvania had over 100 pages of prices, separated by tabbed section di- 
viders. By reworking and reorganizing, the number of pages were reduced to 20, 16 


for wire and ribbon and four for lead wires. 


into 20 pages—16 for wire and rib- 
bon and four for lead wires. 

Also, we eliminated the need for 
binders, since we discovered that 
price lists could be entirely re- 
printed each quarter at a cost com- 
parable to the former system. This 
enabled Sylvania to give its cus- 
tomers a bright, new piece of lit- 
erature, with its stimulating in- 
fluence on Sylvania’s product ac- 
ceptance. 

Now, a new price list completely 
replaces and supersedes the last 
issue. New issues are color coded 
and prominently dated to clearly 
distinguish them from outdated is- 
sues. An additional help is the use 
of a dark blue as a basic continu- 
ing color to visually separate price 
lists from descriptive technical lit- 
_erature on the same subject. 

One further point: the reason for 
having one price list for wire and 
ribbons and another, separate list 
for lead wires. Wire and ribbon 
prices fluctuate in a similar pat- 
tern. And an increase or decrease 
in a basic material will usually 
affect both wire and ribbon. Lead 
wire prices, however, fluctuate in 
a pattern of their own, and it is 
necessary to change prices oftener 
than quarterly. 


Results . . Condensation and re- 
organization have simplified the 
procedure of locating specific price 


data. In addition, little or no cross- 
referencing is required, thus it is 
no longer necessary to add an addi- 
tional figure to the price of one 
alloy to obtain the price of another. 
All prices are pre-calculated for 
each size and type. 

And, although the project was de- 
veloped primarily with the cus- 
tomer in mind, a secondary advan- 
tage was realized: Orders are proc- 
essed quicker and easier, with less 
chance of error. a 
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| warned them to show here or get 
someone else—you hear who they 
got? 


YOUR 
message 
gets 
inside the 
$6.5-Billion 
ceramic 
field 
FASTEST 





The Bulletin is the one ceramic maga- 
zine that provides complete coverage 
of the field both horizontally and ver- 
tically. It is the official organ of the 
American Ceramic Society, and as 
such is the “bible” of ceramists, 
whether they are management men, 


production people or researchers. 


AND CB’s circulation tops 7,400... 
the largest paid circulation in the 
field! Get the full facts on Ceramic 
Bulletin, and on the ceramic field as 
an industry market . . . request your 
copy of “Scope and Size of Ceramic 


Production in the United States.” 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 
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4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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HOW ADS GENERATE BUYING ACTION FOR ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
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i “After I read the ad, I ordered 


Foreman, Electrical Contracting Co. 


( it and we are now using it...” 


~ 


= 
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In continuing readership studies, subscribers to ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE are asked to describe any ac- 
tion they’ve taken as a result of reading the magazine’s adver- 
tisements. The quotations below are typical of the answers. 
These statements are authentic and striking evidence of the 
power of your advertising in ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCE to create interest—and action—among your cus- 
tomers and prospects! 


(CIRCUIT BREAKER AD) 
“This was something new so naturally I stopped to read it. I did not 
know it was available. I used it on an apartment house—after order- 
ing it—and it was very successful. I aim to continue to use it. I have 
recommended it to friends in this business.” 

Owner, Electrical Wiring Service 


(ELECTRIC HEATER AD) 
“We are into a lot of electric heat work at present so naturally this 
would be of interest to me. The ad showed me they have a complete 
line of heating elements. We were interested through this ad and 
contacted their local representative and then specified it for a job we 
are presently working on.” 

President, Electrical Contracting Co. 


(ALUMINUM CONDUIT AD) 

“T read this ad because I am always interested in getting more infor- 
mation on aluminum conduit... After reading it I did check with 
their representative and got some additional information. We have 
already started to experiment with it to see how well it works.” 


Owner, Electrical Contracting Co. 


Interview records show that plant electrical men and consulting 
engineers respond just as positively as do electrical contractors. 
Naturally, because those three buying groups share the same 
job interests and responsibilities: 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. They install electrical sys- 
tems, but must handle design and maintenance problems as 
well. 


PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. They maintain electrical 
systems, but must be skilled also in design and installation. 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. They design 
electrical systems, based on a firm grasp of installation and 
maintenance problems. 


Only one publication serves the integrated job requirements of 
all three groups... Only ELectricaL CONSTRUCTION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE attracts all three as paid subscribers! 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36 @ 
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Should 


Because this is an election year, we asked top executives in several 


industrial companies whether they think business men in general 


and industrial marketing executives in particular should take an 


active part in politics. In general they seem agreed that such activity 


is desirable—if not mandatory to the country’s welfare—but there 


are exceptions and qualifications. Here are the replies. 


‘Politics needs talents 
of marketing men’ 


By B. K. Wickstrum 


Der I 


s There is no doubt in my mind 
that an industrial marketing execu- 
tive can benefit both his company 
and his community by participating 
in political activities. As marketing 
is a profession, community service 
is a vocation. 

Where the experience and skills 
of marketing are combined with a 
dedication to civic service, the ad- 
vantages to the community and to 


' 


il 


marketing men 
take part in politics? 


industry as a whole will be substan- 
tial. 

Sylvania consistently has encour- 
aged all of its employes to partici- 
pate in civic affairs. Regardless of 
their views or political affiliations, 
they are urged to back convictions 
with votes and action. 

As one whose professional past, 
present, and future are bound up 
with marketing, I see the enormous 
potential the marketing man can 
bring to civic affairs. After all, in- 
dustrial marketing (as much as any 
other single factor) is responsible for 
our nation’s present peak standard 
of living and for the brighter pros- 
pects we all envision. 

Marketing points up a need in the 
mind of the consumer and then 
shows how a specific product or 
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service will satisfy that need. Rapid 
and concise analysis, persuasion, 
and the ability to “deliver the 
goods” are all acquired skills which 
the marketing executive can call 
upon. Likewise, in civic affairs, the 
skill and integrity of industrial mar- 
keting executives are no less needed. 
In situations involving several al- 
ternatives, the marketing executive 
can be expected to analyze accurate- 
ly both the short and long term 
prospects of each, and determine the 
best alternative. His approach, pos- 
sibly, will be broader than that of 
executives in other segments of in- 
dustry, who are not as often called 
upon to see the “big picture.” 
Whether the issues involve schools, 
taxes, housing developments or 
street repairs, they have in them the 
elements of profit-and-loss, and usu- 
ally include a hard core of opposi- 
tion which must be persuaded, dis- 
suaded or overcome. 

When an industrial marketing ex- 
ecutive will support his convictions 
through community work—fund- 
raising and so on—his activity can- 
not help but increase public esteem 
for his company. 


‘It’s time to stand 
up and be counted’ 


By Ned A. Ochiltree 
President 

Ceco Steel 
Products Corp. 


Chicagc 


s It is our opinion that it is time 
for the business man to stand up 
and be counted politically and, if he 
has any reasonable contribution to 
make to the party of his choice, 
whether it is money, time or effort, 
he should make it. 

At Ceco we have urged all of our 
management people to make such 
contributions to the party of their 
choice. 

We have not made any exception 
in the case of marketing executives. 
If there are any customers who 
would object (which we doubt), we 
believe the damage done will be 
more than offset by the attitudes of 
those who approve. 
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Office holders get a 
break at Standard Oil 


By T. S. Petersen 
President 


Standard Oil Co. 


® We believe it is a primary duty 
of all of our employes to be good 
citizens, and to accept willingly and 
conscientiously such civic obliga- 
tions as being an informed voter at 
public elections. We further believe 
this individual good citizenship in- 
volves taking an active interest in 
politics and governmental affairs, 
giving time to political parties and 
candidates of the individual’s choice 
and giving serious consideration to 
the assumption of public office. 

In encouraging employes to per- 
form their duties as citizens, the 
company gives full consideration to 
requests for special leaves of ab- 
sence and return-to-the-job guar- 
antees to those elected to full-time 
public office, and time off with pay 
for those elected to part-time office. 

As a company, it is our policy to 
stay out of partisan politics, but we 
believe we have an inherent right 
and duty to take appropriate steps 
to safeguard our interests by pre- 
senting facts in significant issues to 
employes, to stockholders, to the 
public and to legislative representa- 
tives. 


Urges individual action, 
avoids partisan politics 


By H. M. Heyn 


Vice-President 


# It has long been a policy for us to 
encourage our employes to partici- 
pate in political action at both local 
and national levels. 

Our people are made to feel that 
their thinking can influence the 
workings of government, and di- 


rectly contribute to the upgrading 
of public office. 

As a company, we believe it is our 
duty to encourage our men and 
women to. subscribe to the better- 
ment of mankind, outside the spheres 
of their professional life. Also, be- 
cause we respect the sanctity of in- 
dividual political thinking, we know 
it is not the right of a company to 
exert partisan influence. 

If we can encourage more of our 
executives to donate more time and 
energy to the cause of improving 
politics, we will automatically con- 
tribute to better government on all 
levels. 


‘Marketers must help 
sell political ideas’ 


By Ernest G. Swigert 


D ; 
rresiaent 


= To my mind there is no group in 
the industrial field who have a 
greater obligation to take part in 
public affairs than marketing ex- 
ecutives. 

There was a time when most 
corporations felt there 
was something immoral about tak- 
ing part in politics. I think that 
period is behind us and most com- 
panies realize that to survive they 
must take an active part in politics 
at every level. No one is more ca- 
pable of doing this than a sales ex- 
ecutive for after all, politics is mere- 
ly the selling of ideas. 

It is quite true that a political 
controversy gets highly emotional, 
and quite possibly a customer may 
be offended, but any American busi- 
ness man who takes the attitude, “In 
my business I can’t afford to,” is 
doing his part to destroy our coun- 
try, not preserve it. e 


American 





MORE NEXT MONTH 


@ Because of the heavy response to our 
question on politics and the marketing 
man, we've split the ‘Forum’ on the 
subject into two sections. The second 
will appear next month. 





IN BUILDING CONSTRUCTION... 
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Co., general contractor 


oe 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO 
COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 
airports, dams, highways, 
industrial plants, military sites, 
pipe lines, river & harbor facilities, 
water supply works and 

waste treatment plants. 


civil engineers turn plans into 


action 


Civil Engineering turns advertising 
in, to 


sales! 
\ 3 


Giant steel frameworks silhouetted against the skyline are symbols of today’s 
vigorous commercial building activity. More than almost any other type of 
engineered construction, buildings require large quantities and varieties of 
equipment, materials and services. 


From blueprint, to ‘topping out,’ to finished skyscraper... civil engineers are 
the key men in building construction. Whether your advertising is aimed at 
architects, contractors, consultants, owners, or public works officials, your 
product story must convince civil engineers to produce results. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING, The Magazine of Engineered Construction, delivers top- 
quality circulation ... 45,000 civil engineers who specify and buy throughout 
the construction industry. A recent issue produced over 46,000 inquiries — 
proof that CIVIL ENGINEERING stimulates reader action. 


sco @ CG | Vi L 
~~ ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. = The American Society of Civil Engineers 
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Six Steps To Successful Selling... 


3 Create Preference 


. Make Contact yy) Arouse Interest 
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4 Make A Proposal 


of the ad, we specified 


their material instead of the one we 


ordinarily use on a job,’’ reports the President, 


Consulting Firm. “It worked quite well.’’ 


These direct quotations from subscribers are evi- 
dence of the thoroughness with which they read 
McGraw-Hill publications. Taken from continu- 
ing readership studies, they show how your ad- 
vertising can stimulate buying action among the 
more than one million key men in business and 
industry who pay to read McGraw-Hill magazines. 


“T read the ad because there’s a possibility this 
will help cut our costs. I’ve written for a sample, 
and will run some tests.” 
Metallurgist, 


Mineral Processing Company 


“We bought their truck as a result of an ad. It 
showed what we wanted, so we got more infor- 
mation, then purchased.”’ 

Owner, 

Contracting Firm 


“‘We bought them after seeing the ad, and are 
using them with great success.”’ 

Purchasing Agent, 

Plastic Parts Manufacturer 


“Tread the ad, and am sold on it. I expect to order 

them when we replace our present equipment.” 
Vice President, Production, 
Manufacturing Corporation 


‘‘T had discussed our problem with several people 
before I saw their ad. Now, I'll contact them 
and get someone out here.” 

Production Manager, 

Hospital Supplies Manufacturer 


“I’m going to call in their salesman. We’re 
rapidly outgrowing our equipment, and will soon 
need a big one like they advertised.” 

Secretary, 

Food Dressings Manufacturer 


“T brought the ad to the attention of the people 
working on the project. I think they intend to 
order.”’ 

Senior Engineer, 

Light Bulbs Manufacturer 


Advertising is indeed one of your primary tools 
in selling to business and industry. It helps you 
reach the men who make buying decisions, talk 
to them in their own language. By concentrating 
your advertising in those McGraw-Hill publica- 
tions serving your major markets, you can make 
initial sales contacts and help your field force 
gain more time for direct selling. 


otitis, Mc Graw- Hill an) 





. eer. Zz 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


More Advertising Here . 


5 Close the Order 


Means More Sales Time Here Hae 


~ 


4 
6 Keep Customers Sold ‘ 
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For selling to industry 
@ 
Partnership 
Wanted 


Maker-to-market information does 
a lot of selling in industry 

today. Its selling power depends 

on the success of a new 

partnership — the ad man 

and the engineer. The ad man, 
because he guides his company’s 
voice in its markets. The engineer, 
because useful technical information 
is more specialized than ever. 

Many advertising and engineering 
departments have long worked 
together. But — in too many cases— 
the engineer’s a stranger and the 
information program stagnates in an 
atmosphere of interdepartmental 
indifference. 


This happens because the engineer 
knows little about the technical 
information program and 

does none of the planning. So, 

to solve a stagnant partnership, 


Plan With The Engineer 


Start with regular meetings — with 
engineering and sales as active 
members. For each project on the 
agenda, coordinate sales pur- 

pose, communications method, 

and engineering content. 

And then do it. 


HW/Slnc has for over ten years 
worked with the ad man and 
engineer in both the planning and 
the doing. Let us show you 

how our organization can help 
build the selling power of 

your technical information 
partnership by sending for your 
free copy of our booklet 
“Understanding the Engineer”. 


Harry W. Smith 


Incorporated 
Technical Information Programs 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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Washington Report 


Why export markets 
look good for U.S. 


| @ US industrial companies will have an easier time selling overseas 


during the next decade. This special IM report from Washington tells 
why. It points out the factors working in favor of bigger and better 
foreign markets, and it cites several danger points that could dim the 
bright promise of the current foreign trade outlook . . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


gp As the decade of the 1960s un- 
rolls, American businesses are likely 
to find that the phrase “export or 
die” will no longer hold a menacing 
implication. 

Exporting will become less of a 
mystery. In a world of jet trans- 
portation and instantaneous com- 
munication, marketers will learn to 
operate with the same assurance on 
a global scale that they customarily 


| display in the areas where they are 
| already established. 


The profit motive might in itself 


| be enough to bring this about. In the 


most remote areas of Asia and Afri- 


| ca, underdeveloped nations are on 


the march. There are sales to be 


| made, which no alert industrial sup- 


plier can afford to ignore. 

But if the profit motive is not 
enough, considerations of national 
interest will sway the balance. In 
the deadly competition of “peaceful 


co-existence” our nation cannot 


| afford to let Communist rivals carve 


out spheres of influence among the 
teeming millions who will soon be 
tasting the first fruits of industrial 
development. 


Optimism replaces gloom . . 
With the arrival of the 1960s a con- 
tagious optimism seems to have en- 
veloped public officials responsible 
for guiding our business men toward 
more effective participation in the 
arteries of world trade. 

A few months ago, a pervasive 
gloom prevailed over statistics which 
showed a disturbingly unfavorable 
balance of international payments. 

Now the reaction compares with 


| the shock that spread through the 


scientific world when the Russians 
launched their first Sputnik. Far 
from accepting an unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments, experts on trade 
are calling for a program of “total 
marketing” so that U.S. suppliers 
will claim the share of the world’s 
markets which can rightfully be 
theirs. 


Getting back in balance . . Com- 
merce Department officials have 
never conceded that the unfavorable 
balance of trade in early 1959 rep- 
resented a fundamentally menacing 
situation. Some of our best foreign 
customers were passing through a 
period of economic adjustment at 
the very time we were increasing 
our own purchases of consumer 
goods from abroad. By late 1959 the 
situation was already redressing it- 
self, with our volume of exports 
back to the $17 billion level, an im- 
provement of about 13% from the 
early part of the year. 

With the return of Congress, it 
has become politically essential for 
the administration to dispose of the 
last lingering gloom over unfavor- 
able balances of trade. As long as an 
impression prevails that the United 
States is being swamped with im- 
ports, protectionists are in a position 
to force through restrictive tariffs 
and trade quotas. But the adminis- 
tration believes the best way to 
avoid an unfavorable trade balance 
is to expand exports by stimulating 
the efforts of individual business 
men, and take our chances with im- 
ports. 

In order to speak with authority, 
the Commerce Department’s top 
echelon has been traveling the high- 
ways and by-ways of the world, 

Continued on page 108 





ii. through 


“world’s most quoted journal”... 


The Economist 


Foreign sales more often than not depend on a 

“yes” from the men at the top. That’s why it’s important 
to know that no international publication has earned 
greater respect from this select group of decision-makers 
than The Economist. 


In every area of interest to top businessmen — politics, 
world affairs, industry, finance — The Economist 

probes, analyzes, and unflinchingly comments. Not one to 
pander to the popular, The Economist appeals uniquely 

to people of high intelligence, initiative and 

influence ... the inner circle that’s hardest to reach, 

most important to sway. 


Your firm and products travel in good company in the 
pages of The Economist. We'll be glad to send you a list of 
American advertisers, a circulation analysis by country, 
and a revealing reader survey. 

im ...weekly magazine of opinion 


Published in Britain...read throughout the world 


Represented in the United States by The Robert T. Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORIES 
doa 
SELLING JOB! 


“We find the directory very useful, 
particularly in determining where to 
buy new items, and establishing new 
sources of supply on other items.” 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Machinery Manufacturer 


“We are in the process of locating new 
suppliers for various parts on our out- 
board motors, therefore, the Conover- 
Mast book is referred to daily.” 
DIRECTOR OF PURCHASES 
Outboard Motor Manufacturer 


“We have found this directory very 
helpful selecting companies for new 
items.” 

PURCHASING AGENT 

Farm Equipment Manufacturer 


“Most helpful in locating new sources 
of supply.” 

SUPERVISOR 

Machinery Manufacturer 


“First source of information on poten- 
tiai suppliers.” 
PURCHASING AGENT 
Machinery Manufacture? 


“Your Purchasing Directory is very 
helpful in locating suppliers, especially 
of new items that are needed as changes 
are made on the specifications of our 
finished products.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


“All sections of the directory are in- 
valuable and the addition of telephone 
numbers will facilitate our buying 
operations.” 
BUYING SUPERVISOR 
Automobile Manufacturer 


“We constantly use this in connection 
with our engineering services for mak- 
ing recommendations on various equip- 
ment and machinery.” 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Consulting Engineering Firm 


“We refer to it daily for addresses and 
sources of manufacturers of special- 
ized products of industrial equipment.” 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Electrical Machinery Manufacturer 


CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIREC- 
TORY gives you the most industrial cir- 
culation. Be sure your schedule includes 
this powerful business producer. 


Conover-Mast 
Purchasing Directory 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


205 East 42nd St. New York 17. 
MUrray Hill 9-3250 
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WASHINGTON .. 
continued from p. 106 


surveying the potentialities first- 
hand. Secretary Frederick Mueller 
has been in Europe and the Far 
East. The assistant secretary for In- 
ternational Affairs, Henry Kearns, is 
just back from a 120-day expedition 
involving 20 countries on every con- 
tinent. 

Needless to say, Mr. Kearns is 
brimming with enthusiasm. Before 
us are such questions as war and 
peace, and sustained growth or 
forced growth. “Our actions in the 
next 12 months alone will determine 
for the next 10 years the difference 
between soar and sink, whether we 
as a nation sizzle or fizzle,’ he de- 
clares. 

“Some say we are entering the 
decade of decisions, but history, I 
think, will record that most of the 
crucial decisions were made. this 
year.” 


Hungry markets . . Everywhere, 
on all continents, he finds people 
hungry for the products of the 
American industrial system. In 
terms of need, and in terms of prac- 
tical arrangements for trade, he 
finds this is the ideal time for U.S. 
business to cast away its last re- 
maining reluctance to go after for- 
eign sales. 

In this respect the reception ac- 
corded President Eisenhower during 
his recent worldwide tour should be 
a matter of no small assurance to 
U.S. business men. Newsmen who 
were on the scene say we need no 
longer torture ourselves with the 
fear that the “Ugly American” type 
has created an immense reservoir 
of ill-will which will haunt our 
efforts to develop contacts in the 
contested areas. The genuine fervor 
displayed by the millions who turned 
out to greet President Eisenhower 
dramatized the respect which peo- 
ples everywhere have for Amer- 
icans. 

In this context, then, the govern- 
ment is urging our business men to 
approach exporting with the same 
professional skiil that they apply in 
the domestic market. “Under normal 
circumstances,’ Mr. Kearns says, 
“U.S. exports could expand this year 
by a billion and a half dollars. But 


with an all-out national export 
drive, in which government works 
mightily to assist the exporter, and 
provides him with a world-wide cli- 
mate with which he can operate 
more successfully, and in which 
larger numbers of American pro- 
ducers join with seasoned export 
traders in the ‘total marketing’ of 
goods overseas, United States ex- 
ports in this next year can reach a 
record high.” 


Plus factors . . Many factors com- 
bine at this time to make 1960 a par- 
ticularly promising time for export: 


1. Arrangements for government 
assistance are in better shape. 
Through its network of commercial 
observers, the Department of Com- 
merce is equipped to provide market 
guidance and assistance. Machinery 
for arranging financing is ready. 


2. Trade barriers against U.S. ex- 
ports are coming down. As other 
nations build their economies and 
no longer fear a severe dollar short- 
age, GATT (General Agreement on 
Trade & Tariff—an agreement 
among 36 countries to ease trade 
through lower tariffs) is finally pay- 
ing off. Italy, which harbors immense 
good will toward American prod- 
ucts, is becoming one of the freest 
trading nations in the world. Within 
the past 90 days Austria has sub- 
stantially scaled down its import re- 
strictions. High copper prices have 
improved Chile’s foreign exchange 
position materially, providing a po- 





| enjoy a good laugh as much as any 
one, Baxter, but now show me what 





you've really got in mind. 











tential customer for products from 
heavy industrial equipment to cos- 
metics. 


3. Relaxed world tension is per- 
mitting people everywhere to con- 
centrate on their future. Competi- 
tion in a period of “peaceful co- 
existence” involves its stresses; but 
compared with the saber-rattling of 
the 1950s, the period of current 
East-West negotiating at the sum- 
mit level provides one of the best 
opportunities for “normal” living 
that the world has known in perhaps 
20 years. 


Three danger points . . Today's 
optimism could, of course, prove to 
be an illusion. Even without a re- 
sumption of East-West tension, 
through political bungling, indiffer- 
ence and muddling we could man- 
age to forfeit the trade opportunities 
of the moment. 


1. Congress could kick over the 
traces by insisting on protectionist 
moves beyond the legitimate needs 
of the handful of truly harrassed 
domestic industries. Other nations 
would follow suit, and once again 


the trade barriers might tower 


against us. 


2. Labor disorders, and unreason- 
ably high wage settlements could 
shift cost factors to a point where 
U.S. producers would be at an im- 
possible competitive disadvantage. 
Fortunately, labor seems to be in- 
creasingly aware of this danger, and 
there are no signs that the wage 
negotiations of 1960 will lead to dis- 
astrous consequences. 


3. Most decisive of all: complacency 
on the part of U.S. business men and 
their financial backers. By all ap- 
pearances, 1960 will be a banner 
year for the domestic economy. In 
similar periods of ultra-prosperity 
American producers have often 
been so pre-occupied with local 
markets that they have felt no com- 
pulsion to search for new markets 
abroad. All over the world fresh, 
competitive industrial organizations 
are ready to advance where a vac- 
uum exists. The United States will 
not be able to neglect its potential 
markets abroad in 1960, and expect 
to find them waiting at some future 
time when slackening domestic sales 
make exporting more attractive. = 


Basic Reasons Why 


Chemical Engineering Progress 


is Your Best Buy 
in the CPI! 


Ed CEP is the official publication of The American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers 


[W cep is written by chemical engineers for 
chemical engineers 


[cep covers all the important functions of chemical 
engineering 


[cep consistently emphasizes the design and 
development engineering function 


[CEP is the authoritative source for reliable chemical 
engineering information 


[Wy CEP is read by more of the men in responsible 
charge — the men who buy more 


[ cep offers advertising rates that permit maximum 
impact for best sales results 


Advertising dollars spent 
in CEP go farther 
toward reaching 

the men who buy 
in the CPI 


CHEMICAL 
~ ENGINEERING 
PROGRESS 


25 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


| 





CALCULATORS 
for faster selling 


Graphic Calculators quickly and 
easily solve problems connected with 
the use or selection of your product 
or service. Precision made of 
paper or plastic (but low in cost), 
they simplify even complex 
operations. For example, the model 
shown calculates weight per 1000 
“yf pieces for any given size of 8 alloys. 
Vs CA LCUL ATO R FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
COMPANY company letterhead will bring you 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois sample Graphic Calculators and 
525 E. Bist Street, New York 28, N.Y. pe eee 
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THE EXCITING WORLD 


Excitement and motion are shaping today’s world-wide 
textile news. New fibers, blends, yarns, colors, and fin- 
ishes are creating the excitement... generating the de- 
mand. Textile mill managements are providing the mo- 
tion . . . to meet increased consumer demand . . . to solve 
new technological problems . . . to provide for future 
production needs. In 1959 U. S. mills spent $343 million 
for new plants and equipment*. . . plan to spend at least 
$361 million in 1960!** 


The entire face of the field is changing . . . a continuous 
wave of mill integration, greater concentration of dollar 
volume in the largest companies. Presently just 50 well- 
suown names are doing over 40% of the business . . . 


‘ e tire industry. 
tin >. moenll _ 
-~—=*These amentous developments haye made new demands 


4s leading business . ated 
s Jeading business paper » tQ0... create new 


editorial cha These needs were anticipated well 
over two years ago by TEXTHLE WORLD’s editars who 
innovated the first integrated publication with new, top 
readership features such as “Textile Business,” “Fibérs, 
Yarns, and Fabrics,” and a complete “Chemical Treat- 
ment” section . . . backstopped by top-flight “k wehow” 
articles on new developments in basic manufacturing 
techniques. a 


Results are on record —conclusively confirmed by more 
than 20 independent Readership Studies made by leading 
suppliers over their own U. S. A. textile customer and 
prospect lists... with TEXTILE WORLD receiving 71% 
more “‘most-useful” votes than the 2nd publication. Indi- 
vidual studies are available upon request. If, for some 
reason, you feel that your customer and prospect list is 
unique and would like to conduct your own readership 
survey, let us know, and we’ll be glad to pay the freight. 


Today, wherever textile management men are getting to- 
gether in a group or committee to make a buying decision, 
TEXTILE WORLD moves your advertising right into the 
meeting. This fact is substantiated by hundreds of ver- 
batims gathered from personal interviews. 


* Estimated in fourth quarter 
** Source: McGraw-Hill Dept. of Economics Annual Survey 


At the heart of textile progress . . . new 
machinery (spinning, weaving, dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing) . . . new materials (fibers, 
yarns, chemicals and dyestuffs) Sop through 
the pages of TExTILE Wor Lp! 
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can your local government supply enough water ? ip aan areas there is enough 
water for the present population, the future population, for generations to come. Except for a few localities, the problem lies not in 
shortage of supply, but in the new systems needed for purification, transmission, and distribution. Today at least 2,500 aerators, 
1,400 ammoniators, 16,000 chlorinators, 14,000 feeders, 15,000 filters, and 1,400 water softeners, as well as thousands of miles of 


pipes and countless valves and gauges are being used to speed water safely to our homes, industries, and farms. New plants are being 


built, older plants are being enlarged and modernized to meet the demands of an increasing population. 

A typical subscriber to THE AMERICAN CITY, Director of Water Department Uel Stephens of Ft. Worth, Texas, was one of the 
municipal officials responsible for the installation of two multi-million-gallon reservoirs. Before Bossier City, Louisiana spent $3,000,000 
to use the Red River as a water supply source, Utilities Commissioner Clyde W. Fowler and the firm of consulting engineers, Demopulos 
and Ferguson, worked closely together. They are AMERICAN CITY subscribers. And in Newport News, Virginia, two regular readers of 
this magazine, City Manager Joseph C. Biggins and Director of Public Utilities W. B. Harman, are planning to spend six million dollars to 
improve their water works system. Clearly, a proper, safe, and adequate water supply is a major concern involving the decisions of many 
officials. 

This vast municipal market is expanding. The purchases include not only equipment for water supply, but for sewage treatment, 
street and park maintenance, traffic control—in short, equipment for all the functions and services of your local government. Your 
advertising in one magazine, THE AMERICAN CITY, reaches these engineering and management buyers in large numbers. Write for our 
brochure, “This is the Municipal Market.” 
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attracted 
more readers? 
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Why this 
overwhelming 
preference for 
Borate weed killers 


Control weeds 

all season long ... 
Reduce maintenance 
costs with just 

one spraying 


Concentrated BORASCU - UREABOR - POLYBOR-CHLORATE - MONOBOR-CHLORATE 4 
EE Weed and Brush Killers 


TELVAR KARMEX' AMMATE 


Question or example? 


8 These two weed killer advertisements appeared in a recent issue of 
Modern Railroads. United States Borax & Chemical Corp. ques- 
tioned the readers with their headline while DuPont used a before and 
after technique. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 114. 
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MORE INQUIRIES 
MORE SALES... 


with PRODUCTS FINISHING 


aed Products Finishing 
DIRECTORY 


——- we 


Sitting next to every one of 
Ze] 0] ame ©) g0)-) 0) -101 6-0-1 mer bY 

is an impossible task. Next 
best thing to a live sales- 

man is the “‘live’’ influence 
of this great team: 


PRODUCTS FINISHING is a 
top inquiry producer... 
the monthly ‘‘bible’’ for pro- 
duction executives in the 
‘“finishes-on-metal’’ industry. 
The DIRECTORY is the only 
complete buyers’ guide to 
the finishing field; inquiry 
records show constant use 
throughout the year, even 
beyond the normal 12- 
month life. 


21,500 CIRCULATION 


The only publications covering 
The Plating AND Painting Fields 


LARGEST TOTAL CIRCULATION 
over Ls copies monthly 


T PLANT CIRCULATION 


plants 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 
431 Main Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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ks, which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The DuPont advertisement at- 
tracted more readers with 27% 
“noted” and 13% “read most” scores 
while the U. S. Borax & Chemical 
Corp. advertisement had scores of 
17% “noted” and 3% “read most.” 

The evaluation of these two ads, 
made by Daniel Starch & Staff, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y:: 

The DuPont illustration is explicit 
in showing the value of the weed 
killer. The ad is easy to understand 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 113 





NY 


in determining what is being ad- 
vertised and has a text that con- 
tinues on to further describe the 
product. 

United States Borax & Chemical 
Corp. has an ad with very little il- 
lustration. The series of four small 
photographs in question mark form 
has a nominal effect or stopping 
power and does little to illustrate 
the point of the ad. 

The scores, reported by Starch: 


PONT 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





op piny Weed and Brush Killers 
~ dal — ommare 


Why this 
invruhelning 
preference for 


Bunk weed killers 





U. S. BORAX 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





readers who, when interviewed 
remembered having seen an ad 
or not they associated 

name of the product 


@ Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated i 

name of the prod 


@ Read Most denotes ti 





Cost Ratio tells the relationship be 
tween the st per hundred readers (whc 


for a specific ad and 
median average cost 
same issue. A ‘Noted’ 
example, would 

pped” 75% more 

1 par for the issue, 
representing the me- 
a cost ratic 


below 100 





How to survey the field 


If there were no other statistics avail- 
able, this fact alone would be an ex- 
cellent clue to astute media buying: 
Once again in 1959, CONTRACTORS 
AND ENGINEERS led all the national 
monthly publications in the construc- 
tion industry in advertising volume, 
number of advertisers, exclusive ad- 
vertisers and new advertisers. 

You can find many other clues to 
effective media selection in the exten- 
sive research that is available. Adver- 

Se tisers who know this market best did 
— and they chose C&E first and most 
aduadatiiakcaunaesaid in 1959. 


Deans! Forming Demanded by Schoo! Denige — pers -nanenge & meweceae 


eeteeteeis Your C&E market representative 


Equipment Appiivetion Reporte — ups ter gresie: preseonrray 


will show you how to use this leading 
publication for more construction 
product sales. Write or call your near- 
est office for a full market data file. 


CONTRACTORS ai ENGINEERS 


A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 470 Park Avenue South New York, New York MUrray Hill 5-9250 


2100 Daily News Building 121 N. Hermitage 1814 Superior Building 1870 Hillhurst Avenue 
Chicago 6, Illinois Lookout Mountain, Tennessee Cleveland 14, Ohio Los Angeles 27, California 
Financial 6-4611 TAylor 1-2853 CHerry 1-1755 NOrmandy 5-5143 
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te Lsetove 


th Wor « 


With girl people, it’s that all-impor- 
tant measure—ah—say, from navel 


to navel. ... With most equipment 
people who sell to the gas industry, 
it’s the diameter of pipe that’s so 
important. ... Gas comes from the 
field in large diameter, high-pressure 
lines. When it reaches the city gate 
it is regulated into smaller diameter, 
low-pressure equipment for distri- 
bution to residential and industrial 
users. ... American Gas Journal con- 
centrates its editorial coverage on 
this small diameter side of the city 
gate. . . . Gas distribution is a big 
industry all in itself — and deserves 
undiluted, month-in, month-out at- 
tention. .. . Go AG] — “the oldest 
book with the newest look”. You'll 
see the difference. 


‘Sas rn al 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
B00 DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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PROBLEMS 


pays?... 


IN INDUSTRIAL 


MARKETING 





Sales aids for dealers— 
Free or share-the-cost? 


= What is the general viewpoint 
and practice with regard to a dis- 
tributor sharing the cost of adver- 
tising matter supplied him by the 
manufacturer? What are the pro- 
cedures followed by firms whose 
programs are based on a “share-the- 
cost” policy?—William V. Costello, 
Marketing Research Dept., Parker- 
Kalon Div., General American 
Transportation Corp., Clifton, N.J. 


ig The manufacturer-distributor 
relationship is a partnership. Both 
get a piece of the resulting profit 
Why then shouldn’t the distributor 
or dealer share the cost of the direct 
mail and other sales promotion ma- 
terial furnished him by the princi- 
pal? 

This is a question ad managers 
have been asking themselves (and 
their distributors) for years. In a 
search for some answers IM posed a 
series of questions to a panel of 30 
industrial advertising and sales pro- 
motion executives. 

Only one panelist replied that his 
company does charge its distributors 
for the direct mail, sales literature 
and convention materials it supplies 
them-—on a split-the-cost basis. This 
Chicago business forms manufactur- 
er charges its distributors 1% of 
their net purchases, which covers 
about half the cost of the sales pro- 
motion material. The company’s 230 
distributors are given an option of 
participating in the plan, and about 
98%. do. 


No charge . . With this exception, 
however, the panelists’ companies do 


not, as a rule, charge their distribu- 
tors and dealers for sales promotion 
material such as direct mail, litera- 
ture, catalogs. 

There are, of course, those rare 
cases when the distributor foots the 
bill. For example, General Electric 
Instrument Department’s ‘“D-16” 
distributors are charged for produc- 
tion and imprinting of all material. 
These are specialized distributors to 
whom GE suggests resale prices 
which include margins that justify 
asking each distributor to pay for 
his own promotion. But, as P. M. 
Johnson, the department’s advertis- 
ing and sales promotion manager 
points out, these distributors repre- 
sent “a definite minority of our total 
of distributors.” The de- 
distributors are 


number 
partment’s other 
given an adequate quantity of all 
material free. 

With these minor exceptions, the 
consensus of the panel was that dis- 
tributors are not charged for the 
usual direct mail and product litera- 
ture. Why not? The most succinct 
answer was given by the sales pro- 
motion manager of a construction 
equipment manufacturer: “When a 
charge is made, the distributors just 
aren't interested.” 

Other 
ever. Perhaps the most typical is 
that of Freeman Tilden, advertising 
and sales promotion manager of 
Nashua Corp., Nashua, N.H.: “Let’s 
face it, we want to sell our merchan- 
dise. We also feel that our distribu- 
tors can either make or break the 
distribution chain for most of our 
Therefore, we 


reasons were offered, how- 


industrial products. 
Continued on page 118 








ire 


Why are so many leading advertisers NOW using Nation's Business? 
































Toswitch from ringing doorbells to calling 
on people who can buy—that’s what adver- 
tisers are telling us. Advertising today must work 
too hard, they say, to be bought merely on the 
claim of biggest numbers. Buying mass-circula- 
tion magazines to uncover business sales leads 
is like sending high-priced industrial salesmen 
out to ring all the doorbells on a street. 

That’s why many agencies, too, now recom- 
mend NATION’S BUSINESS. It gives their clients 
coverage of thousands of medium-sized com- 
panies as well as the corporate giants. No other 
management magazine offers as much as half of 
its 750,000 circulation. What’s more, 9 out of 10 
of NATION’S BUSINESS readers are men with a 
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decisive voice in their companies’ plans, policies 
and purchases: presidents, owners, partners, 
general managers, board chairmen and other 
top administrative executives. 

Advertising in NATION'S BUSINESS takes your 
sales story directly to the hard-to-see men your 
salesmen seldom reach. It keeps salesmen’s terri- 
tories covered regularly between calls .. . and it 
opens doors when they get there. So, if you 
want to step up the sales-per-call ratio of your 
force—and do it at low cost—use NATION’S 
BusINEsS. As a growing number of leading ad- 
vertisers and agencies have discovered, on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis, NATION’S BUSINESS is 
your best management magazine buy. 





| Nation's Business 





ADVERTISING 
HEADQUARTERS 
711 THIRD AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, N. ¥Y 


YOU USE NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
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feel that the more we can do to 
strengthen the promotional activi- 
ties of our distributor friends, the 
better off we are in the long run.” 


Imprinting extra . . Many of the 
panelists draw the line at imprinting 
and mailing. Philip B. Riner, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager 
of Bennett Pump Div., John Wood 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., explained his 
company’s’ charge-for-imprinting- 
and-mailing rule—and the reason 
for occasionally breaking it: 

“When a piece is introduced and 
made available, we point out the 
large area suitable for imprinting. 
Many of our distributors handle the 
imprinting themselves, or use a rub- 
ber stamp. For those who desire us 
to do the imprinting, we charge 
them only our cost as it is received 
from the printer. If they wish us to 
do the mailing, and furnish us with 
their mailing list, we will complete 
it for the cost of the postage. 

“There are times when we prepare 
a direct mail piece, designed for 
immediate use. In these instances, 
we will offer to imprint and mail 
the piece from our office, if they 
will furnish us with their mailing 
list and share the cost. In computing 
the charges, we take into considera- 
tion the cost of the individual piece, 
an average cost for imprinting, and 
a cost per piece for postage.” 

The other panelists whose com- 
panies charge for imprinting and 
mailing, charge anywhere from full 
cost to just the cost of imprinting 
(mailing free). 

And the reason for charging isn’t 
always what one might expect: 
Parker-Hannifin Corp.’s (Cleve- 
land) sales promotion manager, S. 
E. Voran explained, “Direct mail 
pieces on the products are fur- 
nished with the distributor imprint 
in bulk to the distributor at no 
charge. Also, our catalogs and 
other product literature are fur- 
nished at no charge. However, if 
the distributor wants the catalogs 
imprinted, we do have an imprint- 
ing charge. 

“We make a charge for imprint- 
ing catalogs because this is a nui- 
sance to us; but more importantly 
we hope it has a psychological value 
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on the distributor by causing him 
to use this literature more wisely. 
If we made no charge for imprint- 
ing, he might be tempted to use cost- 
ly catalogs rather carelessly in 
broadcast distribution for their ad- 
vertising effect. 

“On the other hand, we make no 
charge for imprinting mailing pieces 
because we want to encourage him 
to circulate these freely in hopes 
that they will stimulate requests for 
catalogs, indicating an interest in 
our products and representing a 
sales lead worth following up.” 


Free imprinting . . Equally good 
reasons for not charging for im- 
printing were given by H. Wesley 
Whitlock, advertising and sales pro- 
motion director of Boardman Co., 
Oklahoma City: 

“We will, if the distributor wants, 
have the material imprinted for 
him at no cost. We do this because 
(1) the volume is not excessive, 
(2) in just getting established with 


distributors, we felt it was wise to 
do this for them, and (3) the ma- 
terial looks much nicer if im- 
printed rather than just rubber- 
stamped by the distributor.” 

A more typical reason for offer- 
ing distributors and dealers free lit- 
erature and direct mail was ex- 
pressed by Alfred F. Mansbach, ad- 
vertising and public relations man- 
ager Eimco Corp., Salt Lake City: 

“If we have the right type of 
dealers—as we must to compete and 
survive—we feel they are a close 
part of our organization. Literature 
and direct mail distributed by them 
are a real benefit to us as well as to 
themselves, as we all work toward 
greater and more recognition of the 
multiple advantages of Eimco 
crawler-tractors, loaders, filter and 
process equipment. 

“Our literature is a direct sales 
tool of a most effective nature, al- 
lowing us to spell out in greater 
detail the unique features and serv- 
ices of our products and company, 

Continued on page 120 





Here is the panel 


this article were: 


Porcelain Products Co., Carey, O.; 


relations manager, Eimco Corp., Salt 


tion manager, National Radio Co., 


Conn. 





® The advertising and sales promotion executives who provided information for 


P. M. Johnson, advertising and sales promotion manager, Instrument Dept., 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass.; A. W. Dudreck, sales promotion man- 
ager, Hankison Corp., Cannonsburg, Pa.; David J. Loy, sales promotion manager, 
H. A. Lange, advertising and sales promotion 
manager, DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O.; Alfred F. Mansbach, advertising and public 
Lake City; H. Wesley Whitlock, advertising 
and sales promotion director, Boardman Co., Oklahoma City; S. E. Voran, sales 
promotion manager, Parker-Hannifin Corp. 
ing and sales promotion manager, Bennett Pump Div., John Wood Co., Muskegon, 
Mich.; Pete VanDae, sales promotion manager, Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
Ill; Freeman Tilden, advertising and sales promotion manager, Nashua Corp., 
Nashua, N.H.; Robert A. Smith, advertising and sales promotion manager, Tar 
Products Div., Koppers Co., Pittsburgh; Chuck Fletcher, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of Hunt Valve Co., Salem, O.; C. Stewart Worthington, sales 
Co., Rockford, Ill.; Lewis E. Gage, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, Burndy Corp., Norwalk, Conn.; John Fitz- 


promotion manager of Bartelt Engineering 


patrick, sales promotion manager, R. C. Mahon C 

promotion manager, Chisholm-Moore Hoist Div., Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp., 
Tonawanda, N.Y.; Joseph J. McLoughlin, sales promotion manager, Taylor Fibre 
Co., Norristown, Pa.; Richard W. Pryor, sales promotion manager, Kaydon Engi- 
neering Corp., Muskegon, Mich.; George Triff, Jr.. advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, Little Giant Products, Peoria, 
ager, Arps Corp., New Holstein, Wis.; Nelson L, Ellis, sales promotion manager, 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore; J. H. Hulse, Jr., sales promotion man- 
ager, Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O.; R. H. Rogers, advertising and sales promo- 
Melrose, Mass.; Truman Young, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Walter Kidde & Co., Belleville, N.J.; Howard E. 
Flood, sales promotion manager, Duff-Norton Co., Pittsburgh; Glenn G. Harrison, 
sales promotion manager, Turner Corp., Sycamore, Ill.; P. K. Richards, assistant 
sales manager, Tools Div., New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn.; and 
J. L. Palshaw, advertising and sales promotion manager, Edwards Co., Norwalk, 


Cleveland; Philip B. Riner, advertis- 


o., Detroit; R. N. Warnke, sales 


Ill; R. J. Phillip, assistant sales man- 











RIGHT THIS VERY MINUTE, thousands of food manage- 
ment men are digging into the advertising pages of 
FOOD Engineering, and doing something about them. 

See for yourself. Check the table at the right. Here, 
pointedly, is what 400 representative FE subscribers 
told field researchers they did about specific ads in 
FOOD Engineering. 

Note the 11 different kinds of positive action de- 
tailed here . . . ranging from initiation (“Wrote for 
samples.”’) . . . to recommendation (“Recommended 
to others.”) ... to direct authorization (“Bought the 
product’’). 

What this table does not tell you is that the actual 
ads, themselves, were selling ingredients, equipment, 
packaging materials, plant supplies (food plants buy 
almost everything!). And this fact . . . management 
titles and functions at many levels were involved . . . 
from presidents to plant managers, engineers, sales 
managers. 

Now, pick up your pencil and project the power of 
this salesmaking action over FE’s entire 28,400 paid 
audience, and its pass-along readership of 52,000. 
And, remember, right this very minute these men are 
buying from somebody’s ads. Your competitors? 
Yours? 


FOOD 


ENGINEERING 


For Better Management in 
Manufacturing, Packaging and Marketing 


You, do something about this ad. Write for your personal 
copy of “How to Set the (food) World on Fire.” It shows 
you how to pack sales action into your ads. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 W. 42d St., New York 36, N. Y. @ @ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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CHECK THESE 1,141 ‘‘ACTIONS” 
BY 400 FOOD ENGINEERING SUBSCRIBERS 


: 
rain 


Wrote for samples 
Asked for estimate 


ci 2. 


FOOD Engineering, Att: Research Director 
330 West 42d St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Please rush my complimentary copy of 
‘‘How to Set the (food) World on Fire.”’ 


NAME WHEE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS —___ 
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1? 1D 
LARGEST 
COVERAGE of 


ALL 
BUYING FUNCTIONS! 





If you’re selling purchasing 
agents, your sales message be- 
longs in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. BPD’s distributor-paid 
circulation of 33,985 among this 
group reaches almost 10,000 more 
than any other industrial pub- 
lication. 

The remainder of BPD’s more 
than 80,000 circulation is aimed 
at the other 2 vitally important 
members of the buying team 
engineers and executives. Thus, 
complete saturation coverage of 
all buying influences is assured. 

These buyers read each BPD 
issue eagerly. In it they find 
latest information on tools, ma- 
chines, materials and compo- 
nents. Their interest is clearly 
shown by their requests for more 
information. Average number of 
inquiries per issue is 10,604. 

For maximum coverage of all 
buying functions, advertise reg- 
ularly in Buyers Purchasing 
Digest. A-1257A 


See SRDS Class 69 or 7OA. 


UYERS 
URCHASING 
IGEST 


13233 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 





| many 
| wholesalers will insist on what ap- 
| pears to be excessive quantities. 

Many times they are absolutely sin- 
| cere in their requests, but have 
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and these we want distributed 
as broadly as possible. We are for- 
tunate in having a group of dealers 
and agents who feel close enough 
to our office and company to assure 
a minimum of waste in such dis- 
tribution; and while this relation- 
ship exists, we shall give them all 
the free support possible with hard- 
working, hard-hitting literature and 


direct mail.” 


Quantity limited . . Even the most 
altruistic manufacturers try to keep 
a checkrein on the quantity of an 
individual distributor’s or dealer’s 
request for a particular piece of 
literature. 

H. A. Lange, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of De- 
Vilbiss Co., Toledo, explained his 
company’s policy like this: “Deter- 
mining the amount of literature a 
dealer might be allotted on a free 
basis is without question our big- 
gest problem. While most requests 
for free literature are reasonable, 
there is always a sufficient number 
of wholesalers and dealers who re- 
quest—and many times insist on— 
amounts that appear excessive. 

“We do not arbitrarily cut these 
requests, but usually investigate the 
program that is involved. In many 
instances we find that excessive re- 
quests are the result of a standard 
practice to request more than is re- 
quired to automatically offset the 
arbitrary cut that many manufac- 
turers practice in reducing quan- 


| tities of free promotional material. 


“On the other hand there are 


cases where dealers and 


failed to appreciate the fact that 
possibly a high percentage of their 
mailing list does not constitute le- 
gitimate prospects for our products 
and prefer not to bother with 
screening their mailings to avoid 
the waste that is bound to occur in 
such instances. 

“We endeavor to point this out 
to those dealers whose quantities 


| seem out of line and frequently 
| meet with willing cooperation. For 
| those remaining cases where the 


account is insistent we usually con- 
cede rather than establish resent- 
ment or ill will. 

“The basis on which we normally 
determine what we feel is a logical 
amount is published market data 
material which contains a reason- 
ably accurate count of potential 
users in the area or percentage of 
national market.” 

Porcelain Products Co.’s (Carey, 
O.) method for determining an ade- 
quate amount of literature for each 
distributor was explained by David 
J. Loy, sales promotion manager: 

“We consider a request to be ex- 
cessive when the cost of the litera- 
ture exceeds 2% of that customer’s 
(distributor’s) annual business with 
us. How we finally handle an ‘ex- 
cessive’ request depends on a great 
number of circumstances such as 
what the customer’s potential busi- 
ness with us might be, our market- 
ing objectives with respect to the 
particular products covered by the 
requested literature, the apparent 
use to which the literature will be 
put, etc.” 


Summary .. It could be said, then, 
that most manufacturers consider 
their distributors and dealers a close 
and essential part of their sales or- 
ganizations, entitled to most all the 
help and assistance that is afforded 
the companies’ own branches and 
sales engineers. 

Or, as A. W. Dudreck, sales pro- 
motion manager of Hankison Corp., 
Canonsburg, Pa., put it, “We sup- 
ply this material and, in fact, some- 
times imprint at no charge to re- 
lieve the distributor of the respon- 
sibility of preparing necessary pro- 
motional literature—thus freeing 
him for more active selling of our 
products. 

“It has always been my opinion 
that the willingness to service a 
representative and the use of a 
little common-sense judgment on 
how much service he requires is alli 
that is necessary to maintain a 
profitable relationship between the 
manufacturer and the agent. The 
regulation of so much percentage 
of sales or so much dollar issuance 
of material per dollar sold begins 
to... break down the personal re- 
lationship that we are trying to 
continually maintain between the 
factory and field representatives.” # 





What about the FUTURE ; 
of the Concrete Industry : 


Estimated construction spending for 1970 will be up about 47% from present annual dollar volume 


Millions of Dollar 
Cubic Yards Volume 
400 


3 
What will the 1 


dollar volume and 300 
concrete production 250 
curves show for 1970 


, 


200 
'57 ‘58 


Up 5. 5 4 from present annual $3,870,000,000 volume (Estimated). 


Up Gi y 4 from present annual production of 258 million cubic yards (Estimated). 


These figures are the result of projected needs of a vibrant 
growth economy which in the next decade should see . . . 





or @ Annual gross National Product up 47% from 


REVIEW ad FORECAST present $465 billion. 


@ Population up 17% from present 175 million. 


@ Employment up 23% from present 65 million. 


To share in this enormous future expansion, the concrete 
industry needs factual information on problems of production, 
engineering and general plant operation. These subjects are 
of primary interest to the men who make decisions on capital 
investments for equipment. 


To have your advertisements read by this most important 
group, use... 











M ODERN 
be had at our Booth No. 70, National Sand aad oO Peg Cc = =a T aa 
& Gravel and National Ready-Mix Concrete  anstanes 


conventions, Chicago, February 15-19. 


Copies of REVIEW & FORECAST may 


A PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATION formerly The Concrete Manufacturer 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


PIT AND QUARRY ®@ PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK @ EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
MODERN CONCRETE ® CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
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Sl SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 








The Idea Men 


Joseph E. Craig 

@ Winner of this month’s Sales Pro- 
motion Idea-of-the-Month award— 
for the idea described in the story at 
right—is Joseph E. Craig, manager 
of marketing 
services at War- 
& Swasey 
Co., Cleveland. 
Mr. Craig has 
been with W&S 
25 years and in 
his current job 
since last June. 

He is a past 
president of the 
Northern Ohio chapter of the Na- 
tional Kidney Disease Foundation 
and also is active in Community 
Chest work. 

Winning awards is nothing new to 
him. He has two NIAA (now AIA) 
“Toppers,” one DMAA “leader” and 
several lesser awards to his credit. 


ner 


Craig 


Thompson H. Everingham, Jr. 
@ Winner of IM’s “Idea Man” award 
for January was Thompson H. Ever- 
ingham, Jr., advertising manager at 
the Kerotest Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
valve manufac- 
turer. He used 
his hobby—an- 
tique - collecting 
—to develop a 
unique trade 
show exhibit 
built around a 
display of an- 
tiques. The story 
Everingham was told on page 
97 of the January IM. 

Mr. Everingham has been with 
Kerotest since 1957. He is in charge 
of advertising for the company’s 
two separate divisions. 


How about you? 

@ You, too, may win an “Idea Man” 
award. Just write up the details of 
your “prize” sales promotion idea 
and send them, along with photos or 
samples, to: Sales Promotion Ideas 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 
Illinois St., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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Informal touch . . This spread in 


Gradall booklet shows how the piece achieved an 


easy informality and at the same time demonstrated the product’s advantages 


‘Idea-of-the-month’ winner 


Snapshot aibum sells 
construction machines 


An informal presentation of photos with handwritten notes 


makes an effective sales promotion piece for Warner & Swasey Co. 


® Snapshots and hand-written 
notes were combined to create an 
intriguing piece of sales promotion 
for the “Gradall” construction ma- 
chines made by Warner & Swasey 
Co., Cleveland. 

The piece was a simple booklet 
called “A Day With Gradall.” 

It looks like a photo scrapbook 
with hand-written notes around 
the pictures. 

Basically, that is just what it is. 

The album presents a_ simple, 
hour-by-hour picture story, show- 
ing and telling how Gradall ma- 
chines are used during an average 
day of maintenance work in and 
around Toronto. 

It came into being when J. E. 
Craig, manager of construction 
equipment marketing services for 
Warner & Swasey, was visiting a 
dealer in Toronto. He took a series 


of photos while touring the area, 
and arranged them into a story se- 
quence, penning the notes himself. 

Copies were reproduced directly 
from his original, and given a slim 
spiral wire binding. 

This informality proved very ap- 
pealing to prospective purchasers of 
construction machines when W&S 
distributors showed the booklet. 

“Beehive busy Toronto,” the piece 
begins, “is ringed by townships. 
Part urban, part rural, each town- 
ship has service and maintenance 
problems typical to most American 
counties and municipalities,” 

The introduction leads into 
an unannounced tour of the town- 
ships, to see what Gradall is called 
upon to do on a typical August 
day.” 

Throughout, a personal touch is 
maintained by references in the 

Continued on page 124 
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Me si Be. 


Your Choice of 6 types 


1. American Presio-Cal 4. American Lustre Cal 


A heavy duty pressure sensitive , : Chrome-brite, mirrorized mylar film. 


Choice of pressure sensilive or water 
decal. 


application. 


5.American / ransparent 


2. American J ouch Down 

| TRY Age O71 | 

Pressure sensitive decal. : * 
Clear mylar pressure sensitive. 


NO WATER 6. American Presto Paper 


wf QUICK—EASY! , 
Pana NS e.e ° 
3. American Presto Film Singha Pent Pressure sensitive paper for labeling 


Pressure sensitive vinyl film. 4 And Apply or outdoor: sign use. 


AMERICAN DECALCOMANIA CO. Inc. 
4344 WEST FIFTH AVENUE @ CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
Please send me complete detailed information. | am interested in 
American Pressure Sensitives for the following purpose — (check 
one or more). 
Signs Product Marking Truck Equipment 
complete design and art service Other 


AMERICAN DECALCOMANIA CO.:' “™ 


Company 
4334 W. FIFTH AVE. — CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
@ BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES @ Address 
MNFG UNITS: CHICAGO—NEW YORK—CLEVELAND— City 
CINCINNATI—WEEHAWKEN—WINDSOR, ONT., CANADA 
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notes to: “Ed Walton, 
showing us... .” “Operator Jim 
McClure at work on a ditch dress- 
ing operation.” 

The total effect is that of a casual 
scrapbook album, which at no time 
lapses into a phony “one big hap- 
py family” approach. 

District representatives of War- 
ner & Swasey foresee further ad- 
vantages in using several such books 
based on __ individual 
throughout the country. 


territories 


Long-range sales builder is 
developed by Gerber Plumbing 


A long range selling device aimed 
at one of its chief markets has been 
developed by Gerber Plumbing 
Fixture Corp., Chicago. Gerber 
provides a card for traveling 
men in the plumbing industry, 
which is used to give a quick, pro- 
fessional appraisal of a_ hotel’s 
plumbing facilities to the hotel op- 
erator. 

Designed to stimulate awareness 
of an often neglected area, the card 
provides a check-list for the guest 
to give his impression of the room 


any 


My room Pio. 


engineer, 


furnishings, service—and plumbing 
facilities. 

The plumbing is described as 
either “modern and adequate,” “be- 
low par for the room,” or “ready to 
be junked.” 

The card then goes on to say that 
the guest is in the plumbing busi- 
ness, and can suggest a good local 
contractor who may help. There is 
no further advertising message or 
trade name. 

Gerbers’ card provides a stimulus 

both its own products and the 
plumbing industry as a whole. 


Award program recognizes 
sales value of public speaking 


A “Speaker of the Year” award 
program is being used by Standard 
Register Co., Dayton, O., build 
the effectiveness of its sales organ- 
ization. 

The program 
salesmen annually on their 
speaking ability. Awards 
given for the 

talks, diversity 
freshness of material and variety of 
subjects covered. The awards are 
given at a banquet. 

“The primary 
awards program is to place public 
speaking in its true perspective 


several 

public 
(loving 
greatest 
and 


honors 


cups) are 


number of 
of the 


objective 


) Wiss f } Delightful — Fair G Uh-Uh! 


The roast service was [] Fine ® Fair CD Terrible 2 Not Used! 
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And you'd be supprised how conscious most peopl 


are (me included!) /of the plumbing fixtures they muft 
use. It means a lotftoward keeping guests happy if ygur 
bathroom facilities are modern and good looking / 

helps you increase occupancy and boosts the vajfie of 
your investment. Ya be delighted to discuss wafs you 
can improve youy profits through better phimbing 
facilities. Since I'n\ in this business, as you May have 
guessed, I can put yeu in touch with a good’ local con- 
tractor who can really*kelp you. Please dsp me a line 
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| 
| Professional Opinion . . This 5x7”, two-color card is distributed by Gerber Plumbing 
| Fixture Corp., Chicago, to men in the plumbing industry. Left with hotel operators, 
| it offers a quick, professional appraisal of hotel room plumbing facilities 
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the building product you manufacture sells 
faster in the fastest growing construction 
market when advertised in 


WESTERN ARCHITECT & AURINEER 


Deliver your sales message to the fastest growing construction market 
in the U. S. by advertising in the strongest trade publication covering 
the 11 continental western states, Alaska and Hawaii. The 7,200 
people who specify and purchase the $8 billion a year of 
equipment and supplies used for building the West read 
Western Architect & Engineer more than any other trade publication. 
These professional planners, designers, engineers, financiers 
and builders evaluate products and formulate plans from 
the advertising that appears in Western Architect & Engineer. 
Strengthen the effectiveness of your personal and distributor sales efforts 
by preconditioning these people to the advantages of your product 
by advertising consistently in Western Architect & Engineer. 
Make it the first book in support of your western selling 
organization and the second book on your national schedule. 
For further information, consult your advertising agency or 
the nearest McGraw-Hill Publishing Company office. 


S 


es McGRAW- HILL ALSO 
Ty a : PUBLISHES ELECTRICAL WEST 


WESTERN ARCHITECT and ENGINEER - A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


New York: Richard Thompson e Chicago: W. C. McMurray e Pittsburgh: Frank Roberts 
San Francisco: Don Farris, Scott Hubbard e Los Angeles: Russ Antles 
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a sales tool, a confidence-building 
practice and an instruction medi- 
um,” according to M. A. Spayd, 
president of the business forms 
manufacturing company. 

“We have found,’ says Mr. 
Spayd, “that salesmen gained in 
poise, self assurance, and effective- 
ness. It has made them not only 
better speakers, but far more im- 
portant, better salesmen.” 

All Standard Register salesmen 
take formal instruction in public 
speaking, and the company has a 
speakers’ bureau. 


MR. ANONYMOUS 


Candid shots add 
punch to GE’s 
sales bulletin 





When you decide to introduce an 
“experimental” product, it’s one 
thing to wonder whether it will take 
hold with the public. But there is 
another, just as important, problem: 
Will your sales force bother to push 
it? 

Recently General Electric Co.’s 
Medium Transformer Dept., Rome, 
Ga., decided to stock a line of trans- 
formers that were formerly manu- 
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Candid . . GE’s anonymous cigar-chewing spokesman for newly stocked transformer 
gives sales pitch made lively by candid type photographs. Other pages of broadside 


factured on an “order received” 
basis only. Because these units are 
relatively large (up to five tons) 
and are, for the most part, non- 
standard in design, the stocking 
program was clearly an experi- 
ment. The success of the program 
depended not only upon customer 
acceptance; it demanded constant 
awareness of the project on the 
part of the company’s salesmen, 
agents and distributors. 

Internal information letters were 
distributed, of course, but the com- 
pany realized that an ordinary sales 
promotion letter was not going to 
carry the impact necessary to 
achieve the goal. These men have 
sales responsibility for a number 
of GE products with a far greater 
turnover rate than medium-size 
transformers. 

An internal direct mail campaign 
seemed to be in order. 

The objective: Catch the busy 
reader; tell your story fast; make 
him retain it even after the message 
itself hits the circular file. 

The ensuing mailer was a broad- 
side. Its cover contained a head shot 
of a General Electric man (anony- 
mous) with a quizzical expression. 
The caption: “You haven’t heard 
about Rome’s stocking program?” 

Opened up, the broadside re- 
veals three more candid shots of 
this same unbelieving character. 
The first, again quizzical: “We can’t 
understand it.” The second (glasses 


Ce other point while we're talking abut it; we ean 
sow citer beter a-ermind wervice because th 9 standing «ook of the mat 
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(not shown) adhere to same candid shot theme. 
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on now): “We’re stocking termina- 
tions, too.” The third, cigar in 
mouth, desk chair rolled back for 
comfort: “Makes a pretty good sell- 
ing story.” The remainder of the 
copy gave the details of the sales 
message. 

Upon further opening, the broad- 
side revealed a really big photo 
(22x17”). This time the cigar- 
smoking Mr. Anonymous has his 
feet on the table, two phones at his 
side. Says he: “Best way to rest 
assured that you'll get your share 
of General Electric Distribution 
Equipment Transformer sales is to 
let your customer know the kind 
of service you can give him on 
these units . . fast shipment is gen- 
erally a right good selling point.” 

He says some other things, too, 
but the photos themselves are the 
attention-getters. General Electric 
advertising and sales promotion 
specialist Keith D. McLean says the 
photos were all shot in one after- 
noon. The copy was finished the 
following morning and the finished 
mailer was delivered to the dis- 
tribution point three days later 


SALES CONTEST 





Poker hands, 
offbeat prizes 
spur salesmen 


On the theory that a sales incen- 
tive contest needn’t offer fancy 
prizes to get results, North Ameri- 
can Van Lines, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
kicked off a five-month sales con- 
test by offering a framed, auto- 
graphed photograph of the company 
president as the prize. 

North American agents were in- 
vited to enter the competition on 
a month-by-month basis, with the 
prize changing each month. In each 
case, agents, in order to qualify for 
the prize, were required to boost 
their sales 20% over that month for 
the preceding year. 

“President’s Month” was followed 
by “Sales Idea Month.” This sec- 
ond phase of the campaign re- 
quired each agent to submit his 
best sales idea along with the in- 
creased quota. The prize was a “bag 
of tricks’—a zipper bag filled with 
sales promotion material. 

“WLS Month” followed. “WLS” 


Continued on page 128 








“Read it?-1 CLIP IT!” 


Under this overall Readership Development Plan 
MODERN PACKAGING advertisers are provided with the 


“This drawer is nearly filled with clippings of articles, 
ideas and ads...most of which came from MODERN PACK- 
AGING. Some of these clippings are used right away; others 
get filed away for future reference. We get two subscrip- 
tions so we can clip one copy and keep the othe 'r intact. 

These words didn’t come from a copywriter’s imagina- 
tion. They're from an interview which Professor D. C. 
Wright of Upsala College had with an executive of : 
major New Jersey food packager. And our files are fille d 
with similar statements in the call reports of over 75 uni- 
versity professors who form MODERN PACKAGING *s Reader- 
ship Deve lopment Staff. These reports tell how MODERN 
PACKAGING readers literally “tear the book apart” for pack- 
aging ideas, samples of paper, laminated foil, plastic film 
stock, and data on machines and supplies. 

MODERN PACKAGING’s corps of readership development 
specialists are daily continuing their calls on thousands® 
of our readers to demonstrate how to get the greatest 
benefit from the magazine. 


only authenticated coverage of the overwhe Iming buying 
power of the market, plus the assured reade rship of key 
executives. 

MODERN PACKAGING contains more editorial material. 
has more paid subscribers and carries more advertising 
than any other publication in its field. For one- book 
access to the rapidly expanding packaging market, use 
the magazine that packaging men reach for.. 
from... MODERN PACKAGING. 

* over 700 calls per month 


MODERN PACKAGING 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 33 Years 


.and clip 


Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; 
Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blvd.; 
Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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Does your 
advertising agency 


Dig Deep 
to determine 
your precise 








objectives? 


Before you take a trip, it’s a pretty good 
idea to know where you're going. This 
applies to planning an advertising pro- 
gram, too. You must know exactly where 
you want to go... what your specific 
objectives are. Obvious? Perhaps... but 
quite a few programs flounder because 
objectives are not clearly determined. 


The Fensholt Advertising Agency digs 
deep into your sales situation . . . to find 
out what your selling problem is. . . and 
precisely what your advertising is trying 
to accomplish. Only when these objec- 
tives are clearly before us will we propose 
an advertising and sales promotional 
program. That’s one of the reasons our 
clients’ advertising has been so con- 
sistently effective. 


May we tell you more? 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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stood for “We Like Sales.” It also 
formed the initials of the compa- 
ny’s vice-president of sales. All 
agents entering that promotion re- 
ceived a basket containing 500 trad- 
ing stamps. If they qualified again 
by making the 20°% increase, they 
received a basket containing 5,000 
stamps. 

“A Word to the Wives Month” 
got agents’ wives into the act. The 
wives, in return for promising to 
help husbands make their quotas, 
received a small hand can opener 
plus a “power-packed” can of pork 
and beans to keep up the husband’s 
get-up-and-go. If the agent won, 
the real prize—an electric can open- 
er—was awarded to the lucky wife. 

“Big League Agents Month” fol- 
lowed. Major league baseball tickets 
were the prize here. However, win- 
ner or not, each participating agent 
received a major league baseball 
autographed by company president 
James D. Edgett. 

During the five-month contest, 
another competition for the agents 
ran concurrently. Each time an 
agent won, he received a playing 
card toward a poker hand. First, 
second and third prizes, respective- 
ly, for the winning poker hand 
were a portable television set, a 
matched set of luggage and a tran- 
sistor radio. 

“We feel our little contest was 
quite successful,” said sales promo- 
tion manager Robert B. Smith, “in 
that many agents were aware of 
the fact that we were trying to do 
a job to help them with their sales.” 

“A lot of times, too much empha- 
sis is put on the importance of the 
prizes instead of the benefits that 
can be derived from a little addi- 
tional effort,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Of our 900 agents we had ap- 
proximately one-third of them par- 
ticipating in the contest at one time 
or another,” he added. 


Six Shooter Club rounds up 
new customers for Vit-A-Way 


Both dealers and jobber-salesmen 
of Vit-A-Way, Inc., Fort Worth 
manufacturer of livestock fortifiers 
and supplements, were given in- 


centive awards for securing more 
users of Vit-A-Way products. Deal- 
ers who sold six new customers on 
the products were awarded mem- 
bership in the Six Shooter Club and 
received: a certificate of member- 
ship; a sterling silver six-shooter 
tie clasp; a specially designed tie 
with member’s name in gold on the 
inside label. 

A prize valued at $50 was given 
the jobber-salesman who sponsored 
the most new members of the club. 
More than 300 members have been 
qualified for the club in the two 
years the promotion has been in ef- 
fect, according to K. L. Stephens, 
director of advertising and _ sales 
promotion. He reports that the aver- 
age dealer sold eight new customers, 
two over the minimum required for 
membership. 


Calling card . . A calling card in the 
form of an actual strip of film puts the 
product right in the prospect’s hands for 
North American Motion Pictures, Erie, 
Pa. Originally used as a mailing piece, 
the film-strip proved so fascinating to 
potential customers that North American 
salesmen adopted it for its present use. 





Hi-fi record a sales-aid 
for automation system 


A hi-fidelity phonograph record 
is used as a sales aid by Topp In- 
dustries, Los Angeles. “The Voice of 
Automation,” title of the long-play 
recording, features the sounds of the 
Micro-Path automated control sys- 
tem manufactured by Topp. 

A narration on the development 
of automation is built around the 
pulsing sounds of the machine in 
action, as well as other sounds of 
industry. The narration winds up 
with a strong plug for Topp Indus- 
tries as a leader in bringing auto- 
mation to America. 

The record is packaged in a jacket 
which carries on its face an illustra- 
tion of the machine with brief de- 
scriptive copy. A detailed descrip- 
tion of how the system operates is 
on the back of the jacket. 


Triangle’s lucky pennies rate 
no matter how you slice it 


Triangle Conduit & Cable Co., 
New Brunswick, N. J., used an off- 
beat method to call attention to a 
direct mail piece to distributors. In- 
stead of publicizing the mailing in 
advance, the company told the 
reader—in retrospect—why, if he 
didn’t, he should have held onto it. 

Designed to stimulate interest in 
a continuous direct mail campaign, 
the promotion was carried out in 
two separate mailings. The first let- 
ter, urging distributors to stock and 
push Triangle’s copper tubing, was 
headed “Not a Penny Down the 
Drain.” An actual penny was glued 
next to the headline. The copy ex- 
plained that not a penny went down 
the drain when distributors took 
advantage of the expanding market 
in copper drainage tubing by push- 
ing Triangle’s brand. 

The follow-up letter was the truly 
unusual one. It carried a small re- 
production of letter No. 1 next to 
the headlined query: “Did you dis- 
card this valuable letter?” 

Copy beneath explained that the 
new 1959 Lincoln penny attached to 
the first letter might soon be re- 
called, hence, might one day be 
valuable. The reasons given: These 
particular pennies appeared to be 
thinner in some places than in 
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With this projector, your film cn be 
shown (1) TV-type as above with film on 
reels; (2) Same with a magazine so that 
film repeats itself. No rewinding—no re- 


threading—no reel arms to set up; (3) In 
darkened area, projecting to large screen, 
using reels; (4) Same with magazine for 
re eater projection; no reels or reel arms. 


There’s No Place to Sell 
Like Your Prospect’s Desk! 


Here’s a salesman equipped with 5 to 
22 minutes of 16mm sound film in a 
TSI TV-type projector. Its story is 
the one best way to sell his product. 
He isn’t concerned with arousing in- 
terest — desire — or creating the 
mood to buy. That’s all done for 
him. He can watch the prospect's re- 
action until it’s time for him to work 
out the details of purchase. 

Such showing to individual selected 
prospects—in office or home—are 


TSI's line of 
sound pro- 
jectors is the 
most extensive 


available. 


giving a new surge of enthusiasm, 
energy, and eagerness to sales forces. 
There have been sales increases as 
high as 400%. Let us tell you about 
some of these. 





TO YOU WHO SELL THROUGH 
RETAIL OUTLETS: To stimulate 
impulse-buying, there’s no place like 
the store counter. Put your TV -type 
selling story there, in an unattended 
repeater magazine projector ... Let 
us send you the details. 











Technical Service, Inc. 
30860 Five Mile Road, Livonia, Mich. 


] Send info on types of projectors available. 
| Send info on successful selling programs with 


 TSI’s TV-screen models. 
| Send details of TSI’s projector leasing plan. 
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Company 
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Paperboard Packaging provides the 


writership 


that produces the 


readership 


that influences the 


leadership 


among the men who comprise the big 
dynamic paperboard packaging market ! 


@ With business publications, the opposite from general 
media, influence runs contrary to bigness! Deep influence 
and quality are related to content. . . frequently unrelated 
to quantity. Writership has maintained Paperboard 
Packaging’s stature in its giant industry. This means quality 
readership among important prospects. . .the leadership 
which creates today’s and tomorrow’s dynamic 
paperboard market. Readers on the way to 

leadership are a link to the future. 


Paperboard comprises the lion’s share of the 
great packaging industry. If you 
wish to share in its dynamic 
growth, ask for Paperboard 
Packaging’s “Plan for 


Total Marketing.” a ka In 
@ Pac ging 


PAPtRBOAED PACKAGING 
00,000) 


asa Board Products 
mst sae \ Publishing Co. 
Mi tacuacmee ee eS 228 North LaSalle St. 


| $2.800,000,000} 
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others, hence might be declared im- 
perfect. Also, there was a question 
as to the propriety of using a lower 
case “o” in the phrase “United 
States of America.” 

Of course, the letter went on to 
explain, these pennies might not 
be recalled at all, but if the accom- 
panying message about copper tube 
was taken seriously, they would 
turn out to be lucky pennies any- 
way. 


Citations to customers reap 
goodwill for manufacturer 


Improved customer relations, 
added sales and a multitude of pro- 
motional benefits were the direct 
result of an Honor Citations pro- 
gram instituted by Michigan Tool 
Co., Detroit, manufacturer of gear 
production equipment. Awards were 
made to companies “for excellence 
in gear production and effective use 
of modern gear production equip- 
ment.” 

Announcements of nominations 
were published in newspapers and 
magazines, and when the awards 
were made, the stories were often 
carried as major news items. 


Honor citation . . M. R. Anderson 
(right), president of Michigan Tool Co., 
presents company citation to James 
Cypher, manager of Chrysler Corp.'s 
Kokomo, Ind., plant. 





Reprints.. 


for your marketing library 








R399 Business Paper Ads Near Record in '59, Will Top 
it in '60—by Angelo R. Venezian . . Here’s IM’s ex- 
clusive annual report on trends and developments in 
industrial advertising’s prime dium, busi 
papers. 





R398 Who Should Conduct Marketing Surveys?—by 
Richard C. Christian . . Here are seven reasons for 
handling marketing surveys within the advertiser com- 
pany; and seven for turning the job over to an out- 
side firm. 


R397 How Salesmen Use Ads——by Leo Anderson . 
Industrial sal depend heavily upon advertising 
as a day-to-day selling aid. In this report, a group 
of industrial sales managers tell how their men use 
ads. 





R511 A Basic Guide to International Advertising— 
by Braxton Pollard . . This 23rd IM Encyclopedia of 
Marketing covers virtually all phases of foreign adver- 
tising operations, including selection and training of 
personnel, market research, budgeting, methods of 
administering the ad program, agency selection and 
media. This reprint 50c. 


® R510 A Basic Guide to Anniversary Celebrations—by 
Etna M. Kelley . . This article, 22nd in IM’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Marketing series, presents a complete plan- 
ning guide for putting on a resultful anniversary pro- 
motion program. This reprint 50c. 


R396 Should You Be Selling the School Shop Market— 
by Bud Reese . . A close look at the vocational educa- 
tion shop market, a substantial area for wide variety 
of industrial products. 


R395 Caps Sell Caps for Alcoa—by Bud Reese . . The 
story behind Aluminum Co. of America’s sports cap 
direct mail campaign, a highly successful promotion 
for Alcoa’s Flavor-Lok ketchup bottle caps. 


® R509 A Basic Guide for Developing Publicity—by 
Bernard E. Ury . . What makes a good industrial pub- 
licity program tick? Just what should be publicized? 
This article, 21st in IM’s Encyclopedia of Marketing 
series, answers these and other questions on industrial 
publicity. This reprint 50c. 


R394 Eight Ways to Improve Your Inquiry-Handling— 
by John Denier . . This article lays down eight guide- 
lines for inquiry-handling which, if followed, will 
make inquiries a truly effective tool for increasing 
sales. 


R393 How fo Error-Proof a Company Anniversary—by 
Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons... This checklist- 
type article tells how Modern Woodmen of America 
successfully carried out its 75th anniversary celebra- 
tion. 


R392 How to Sell Management on a Big Budget Boost—— 
by Fergus Stephen . . Charles Bruning Co. admen de- 
cided they needed a 20% budget increase for 1959, 
and they went about getting it in a highly organized 
fashion. This article tells how they got their 20% 
increase. 


R391 Why Exhibit?—by G. E. Seavoy . . The author seri- 
ously questions the value of trade shows as an in- 
dustrial sales tool—and gives dollars-and-cents rea- 
sons for his views. 


R390 How Industrial Advertising Agencies Make Their 
Money—by Dick Hodgson . . The often-confusing sub- 
ject of industrial advertising agency compensation is 
dissected in this article based on an IM survey of ad- 
vertisers and agencies. 


@ R508 A Basic Guide to Promotion Films—by Don Nes- 
tigen . . A top-flight industrial film producer tells how 
to save money and get better industrial films in this 
20th IM Encyclopedia of Marketing. This reprint 50c. 


@ R507 A Basic Guide to Engineering Handbooks—by 
Harry Baum . . This article, 19th in IM’s Encyclopedia 
of Marketing series, covers the planning, develop- 
ment, production and distribution of one of the basic 
industrial selling tools. This reprint 50c. 


R389 How to Make Customers Reach for Your Catalog— 
by W. M. Dickson . . Here are the details on how to 
produce catalogs that will produce ‘‘buying action.” 


R388 The Next 10 Years and You: No Lead Pipe Cinch— 
by S. R. Bernstein . . IM’s editorial director makes 
some educated guesses on the future of industrial 
advertising and industrial admen. 


IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 





These reprints of feature articles which have appeared 
in Industrial Marketing are available at 25¢ each, 
except where another price is given. Quantity prices 
are available upon request. Please order by number, 
enclosing payment for all orders of $2 or less. Send 
all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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says HOWARD SWINK 
President 
Howard Swink Advertising Agency, Inc. 


“Look at the index of any issue of Industrial Marketing. No 
matter who you are—industrial advertiser or agencyman— 
you'll find one or more articles of specific interest to you, one 
or more articles that will make you say: ‘This will help solve 
our problem,’ or ‘This gives me a great idea,’ or ‘This is for 
me.’ Few publications do this, but Industrial Marketing does.” 


Mr. Swink has an enviable record of more than thirty-five 
years as an advertising agency executive. Before opening 
his own shop in Marion, Ohio, in 1937, he had been a vice- 
president of The Jay H. Maish Company (also of Marion) 
for thirteen years. He now directs an organization of forty 
people and also heads his agency’s plans board. The Swink 
agency had media billings of more than $1,000,000 in 1959, 
almost 90 per cent of which was spent in the business press. 
Among the firm’s important industrial clients are Towmotor 
Corp., Marsh Wall Products, Inc. and Hinde & Dauch Divi- 
sion of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


EP RE: E* E:. Fe ERE: aD 


REA DING 


says E. L. SATOLA 
Advertising Manager 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


“| consider Industrial Marketing the most authoritative and 
most helpful advertising publication for the industrial adver- 
tising man. It is read from cover to cover not only by me, 
but by others in our department. In fact, each issue is saved 
—some for as long as a year—and used for reference.” 


Mr. Satola’s engineering studies at Fenn College in Cleve- 
land were interrupted by his World War II service in the 
Air Corps. When he returned to civilian life, he switched 
to business administration, earning a B.B.A. degree with a 
major in advertising and marketing. Both aspects of his 
academic training have been valuable, as Mr. Satola’s busi- 
ness career has led him to firms whose products and/or 
services ‘“‘offered an engineering as well as an advertising 
and marketing challenge.’ Nordberg Manufacturing Co., 
which Mr. Satola serves as advertising manager, makes 
diesel engines, compressors, hoists, marine engines and 
other machinery. This Milwaukee concern allocates about 
$200,000 for space in business publications annually. 
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says ROBERT A. LYONS 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
The Garlock Packing Company 


“Industrial Marketing receives my first place vote as being 
most valuable to me in my work. | find a wealth of usable 
information in IM and have developed quite a clip file of im- 
portant articles for future reference. In addition, | often flag 
special articles for other members of our marketing division.” 


Notwithstanding a decade of consumer advertising experi- 
ence, Mr. Lyons cast his lot with the industrial field by 
assuming the post of advertising and sales promotion man- 
ager of The Garlock Packing Company in 1956. An alumnus 
of the Rochester Institute of Technology, he went to work 
for General Motors (at Rochester, N. Y.) shortly before 
World War II and returned to GM in the advertising depart- 
ment in 1946, after four years of army service. Mr. Lyons 
directs an advertising program at Garlock which includes 
the purchase of space in business publications covering such 
industries as metalworking, machinery, chemical, petro- 
leum, transportation, food, paper, electrical, railroad and 
marine. Headquartered at Palmyra, N. Y., Garlock manu- 
factures packings, gaskets and seals of all types. 


.... With men who make 


industrial advertising 


00 business aved sindally 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
630 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


© pa 1 Year (13 issues) $3 
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PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 


concentrates on the man who controls 
the giant petroleum equipment market 


THE MAN The petroleum equipment man is the key individual re- 

sponsible for selecting, applying, operating, maintaining and specifying 
equipment. He may have one of many titles, but his function always 
centers around equipment — everything from drill bits to cat crackers. 
Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine edited exclusively for 
this man. 


THE MARKET The petroleum equipment market is valued at $6.5 
DRILLING & PRODUCING billion this year, and growing steadily. This market comprises drill- 
ing, producing, pipeline, gas processing, refining and petrochemi- 
cals. Petroleum Equipment is the only magazine effectively covering 
this equipment market. 


THE MAGAZINE Petroleum Equipment published bi-monthly, 
reaches 16,000 key individuals, here and abroad, plus heavy, 
proven pass-along readership. These carefully-screened readers 
PETROLEUM make a habit of using Petroleum Equipment Magazine as a 
EQUIPMENT workbook. It talks their language. Each issue of Petroleum 
Equipment carries a far greater proportion of equipment 

material than any other oil trade magazine. 


Contact your nearest Petroleum Equipment Representative, 
or Arthur D. Youmans, Publisher, 842 Graybar Bldg., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Published by Rice-Youmans Publishing Company 
308 E. James St., Barrington, Ill. 


SLIDE-CHART PERRYGRAF 


“Selling” pacha 
— BUILDS SALES oT ee 
»22CUTS COSTS Simpler Selling 


Whatever the Industrial Product Involved 
... Machines, Equipment, Components, Mate- 
rials... Perrygraf Slide-Charts stimulate sales, 
cut sales costs, and keep customers sold. They 
provide essential and accurate Product Infor- 
mation quickly and easily, to save time, mini- 
mize or eliminate errors and Inspire Confidence 
in all concerned. 


"Slide-Charts” are Simple Devices. ..Easy 
to Use. To meet individual needs we design 
them as Calculators, Selectors, Visualizers, 
Demonstrators, or Sure Guides to Effective 
Product Applications and Use. 





| Write for 
Their Range of Usefulness is Virtually Un- 
limited at any level of Sales, Purchase, Com- FREE COPY 
petitive Comparison, Specification, Usage or | of this New 36 Page 
Service. | 6x9 Book. 122 Case 
Histories, with 76 
Slide-Charts pic- 
tured in full color, 
illustrate many of 
the ways that these 
| versatile and effec- 
PERRYGRAF CORPORATION rng yg 
Founders of the Slide-Chart industry s 
Dept. I-20, 150 S. Barrington Ave. sands of Industrial 
Los Angeles 49, California Products. 


At Your Disposal is our Experience in creat- 
ing over 20,000 designs for hundreds of prod- 
ucts...in producing in our own plants runs of 
a few hundred or millions. Deliveries and prices 
will amaze you. 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


201/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Intercity-bus operations and 
problems outlined in booklet 


Characteristics of intercity-bus service 


erating expenses per bus mile and sea- 

sonal trends in intercity-bus operations 

are detailed in this booklet prepared by 

National Association of Motor Bus Oper- 

ators 839 Seventeenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

are charts showing compari- 

f bus and railroad passengers car- 

i plus revenue trends per bus mile and 


passenger mile. 


202/Circle on Readers’ Service 
How to do a better job of 
direct mail advertising 


Information on methods of deriving 
maximum benefits from mailing lists is 
contained in this 20-page booklet, prepared 
by Planned Circulation, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York 36. 

Also covered are tips on keeping mail- 
ing lists up to date, enclosures, extra 
offers, and case histories of policies and 
methods which have helped develop mail 


order business. 


203/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Nonmetallic mining market 
in Canada is analyzed 


New machinery and equipment used 
in the nonmetallic minerals market as 
well as products purchased by the con- 
crete products industry are listed in this 
six-page folder prepared by Canadian Pit 
& Quarry, 146 Bates Road, Montreal 26, 
Quebec. 

Included also are charts showing growth 
patterns for industrial minerals and build- 
ing materials. 





“sat Va.¢-tilal: ie 
~— Vo K— 


¢ Send for these free selling tools 


204/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Primary metals industry 
analyzed in report 

Net sales, total assets, number of em- 
ployes and services purchased by the pri- 
mary metal industry are reported in this 
12-page file size booklet prepared by Iron 
& Steel Engineer, 1010 Empire Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

In addition to operating and expendi- 
ture data for the past ten years, this re- 
port also describes industry purchasing 
procedure. 


205/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Foreign outlays reported 
for US manufacturers 


Planned expenditures for foreign oper- 
ations of US manufacturing and petroleum 
companies are detailed in this eight-page 
statistical report prepared by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 

Included also are actual expenditures 
for capital goods, new plant, etc., for 
1957-58, as well as sales expectations of 
the companies’ subsidiaries. 


206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Special trade contractors 
analyzed as buying influence 


Contractors’ interest and influence in 
the areas of design, specification, installa- 
tion and/or operating maintenance of 
plumbing, heating and air conditioning 
are reported in this 20-page booklet pre- 
pared by Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating. 93 Worth St., New York 13. 

For design, installation and mainte- 
nance, statistical tables indicate relative 
interest of contractors surveyed. 


207/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Printed tape described 
as a sales factor 


Information relative to engravings, art 
work and some of the technical details of 


a 





Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 


printing on sealing tape are covered in 
this filesize beoklet prepared by the 
Central Paper Co., Menasha, Wisconsin. 

Included in the booklet are samples of 
cuts, lettering, tape sizes and colors used 
in the production of tapes. 


206/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Wood products promotion 
described in detail 


Information on the steps that have been 
taken to regain the market for wood, plus 
advertising influences on contractors and 
builders are highlighted in this booklet pre- 








pared by National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, 1319 Eighteenth St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Also included is a list of technical liter- 
ature available to wood products manu- 
facturers. 


209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market study pinpoints 
business “action takers” 


The correlation between company size 
and the level of management which orig- 
inates buying action is reported in a study 
released by Management Methods, 22 

Continued on next page 
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CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond May 15, 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 94.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


1960 


UNI Be 





MARKETING AIDS. . 


continued from previous page 


West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 

Data are presented in tabular form 
grouped by company size and manage- 
ment echelon. 


210, - on Readers’ Service Card 


Census »ws potentials 
for sales i> the CPI 


Using four- and five-digit SIC classifica- 
tions this 136-page private census of the 
18 segments comprising the chemical 
processing industries was prepared by 
Chemical Engineering, 330 W. 42nd 5t., 
New York 36. 

Data are grouped by major metro 
politan area, by state and by industry 
branch, with statistics broken down sep- 
erately for plants in various size groups 
of 20, 50 and 100-or-more employes. 


211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Survey gives statistical 
data on Manitoba markets 


Detailed data on the market potential 
of Manitoba are presented in this 16- 
page statistical report by Trade and Com- 
merce, 365 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg 2, 
Manitoba, Canada. 

Included are census and demographic 
data on the province, its production, busi- 
ness activity, transportation, communica- 
tion, and key market areas. 


212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Sales and use patterns cited 
for colorant-dispensing units 


Colorant-dispensing equipment accept- 
ance, use and sales potential among 
paint dealers is outlined in survey reports 
released by Paint Industry Magazine, 144 
N. 12th St., Philadelphia, 

Purchase intentions as well as units 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & BR. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
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COMPANY 





215 216 





PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond May 15, 1960 


now in use are reported, with data 
grouped by dealer sales volume, and type 
of machine ownership. 


213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Candy packaging charted 
in a special report 


Variations in materials used in the pack- 
aging of candy, plus normal purchasing 
periods for seasonal packaging are pre- 
sented in this four-page folder prepared 
by The Manufacturing Confectioner 418 
N. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 

Also included are charts for equipment 
used in the packaging and normal pat- 
terns of distribution for confectionery. 


214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sound equipment market 
defined by area and outlet 


Markets that can use private communi- 
cations equipment or systems commonly 
in use are reported in this 28-page book- 
let prepared by Sound Merchandising, 299 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Representative markets are described 
in terms of contracting organizations, as 
well as types of establishments where 
the equipment is installed. 


215/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here are the facts on the market 
for home kitchen products 


Analysis of distribution channels, prod- 
uct sales figures and predictions for resi- 
dential kitchen products are reported in 
this 16-page booklet prepared by Kitchen 
Business, 566 Seventh Ave., New York 18. 

Also reported are figures on the pre 
dicted annual rate of new home and re- 
placement kitchens by 1965. 


21G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Airline buying influences 
described in report 


Airline specification procedure for orig- 
inal equipment, and overhaul and replace- 
ment of parts is outlined in this 16-page 
file-size booklet prepared by “Airlift, 20 E. 
46th St., New York. 

This report also includes information 
pertaining to the influences airlines have 
in the fabrication of new aircraft. 





4 
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Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 








February 


10-11... Lumber Dealers Associ 


Pennsylvania 


I edaiers 
Equi ment E positior 


Memor 


1a: DuUuuaing 


29- 3.. National Educati: 
Department of Audio-Visual In 
uction Show, Netherland-Hilton, 


Cincinnati. 


Association, 


28- 3..Chicago Business Show, Conrad 
Chicago. 


March 


1- 3..Indiana Lumber & Builders Supply 
Association Exposition, Fair- 


grounds, Indianapolis. 


9.. National Electrical Industries Show, 
Coliseum, New York. 


9.. Illinois Vocational Education Show, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


9..Illinois Petroleum Marketers As- 
sociation Show, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


rn ’ 
VUleveianda. 


11-15... National Office 
ation Show, Chal-Haddon Hall, 
rity. 
13-18... National Associat 
Engineers Show, 
torium, Dallas, 
1§-19.. Broward Buil 
Memcrial 
dale, Fla. 
17-19... National 


won 


20-25 .. American 
metry Show, 
Washington, [ 


21-26 .. Institute of Radi 


liseu New Y 
liseum, New 


23-26 .. Electrical Industry Show an 
ing Exposition, Shrine Expositior 
Hall, Los Angeles. 

27-30 .. National Paper Trade Assoc 


Show, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 


30- 1..North Atlantic Highway Industries 
Show,  Bellevue-Stratford 


Philadelphia. 


April 


4- §..Industrial Accident Prevention As 
sociation Show, Royal York Hotel 


Toronto, Canada. 


7..American Management Associa- 
tion's National Packaging Exposi- 
tion, Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles. 


7..International Automation Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 


7..National Oil & Heating Exposition, 
Coliseum, New York. 


8..International Atomic Exposition, 
Coliseum, New York. 


8..Society of Automotive Engineers 
Aeronautic Maintenance & Aircraft 
Engineers Display, 
Hotel, New York. 


Commodore 


8..Indiana Industrial Show, Fair- 
grounds, Indianapolis. 











vd t-te 4 O18 
=> dalled 

Ta 
CHICAGO 





vo fo mme- t_) 
CHICAGOANS 
doe... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design), build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 


Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. + CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 


January/Volume 0.9% (in pages) over 1959 
Page Percent 


1960 1959 Change Change 





Industry Division 
Editor's Note 
Publications are listed alphabetically under Manufacturing 11,669 


_ Industry titles are alpha- a : ae 
, stry di vision Publi- Transportation 2,717 2,545 





601 
2,098 


Mining 


a on rene pane cr ‘ Petroleum & Gas 
Note The following figures must not be * 
quoted or reproduced without permission. All Construction 
pu ablications listed are monthlies and have ates 

1C advertising pages, except Food 

rwise noted. Totals include bot} 
lassified and display advertising Services & c 











Institutional 
Government 462 


xport-import 1,224 


}a99 


Farm & fisheries 19 


Total 34,209 33,918 


January Pages fjguewry 
1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 1960 1959 1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 1960 
OPERATIONS Power Generation 

eeearccs . Coal Utilization 

Manufacturing Industries Combustion 

Diesel Power 

Diesel Progress (9x12 «10 
Electric Light & Power (bi-w 
Electrical West 

Electrical World 

Nucleonics 

Power 

Power Engineering 

Southern Power & Industry 








Adhesives Age 
mbly & Fastener Engineering 


wird 
@o 


ve elopment & Manutacturers Record 
uipment News 
*Industrial ntenance & Plant Operati on 
Industrial Wastes (bi-mo.) 
Maintenance (1]%xll¥/2) (7x10 ad units) 
ill & Factory 
] fety News 
nt Digest 


> 
DOr 


ht 


De 
1 Eqn 
Mai 


& ROO HM 


IDMDWMD 


Year- to- date 
% change + 16% 
Page change + 13 Total 
PRODUCTION 
Chemicals, Allied Products 
l , & Processing Industries 
Western Industry : < Oe Analytical Chemistry 
Ct 1emical ¢ 
Year- to-date mical 
change - 5. eg eet Pe n 
Page change : Chemical Processing 
Chemical Week 
Design Engineering Industrial & Engineerir 
230 ] 
163 1a Year-to-date 
4] 17 % change + 6.2% 
j-w 298 273 Page change + 66 Total 
sign Engineering ) i24 
>chani cal Engineering f c Electrical Machinery & Appliances 
Design & Development : g 286 Appliance Manufacturer (934x1234) (7x10 ad units 
ring (w ctrical Engineering 7 
Ins ulation 
+ 1.6% Year-to-date 
19 % change . +13.4 
: Page change + 3 Total 


ow 


° 


w 
4 OG 


Plant Engi neering 
urcha 7 


pe 


& U1 CO 
witel: Bie, 


Nw 
oo 


CNW & UID UID 


&K 
PGW W- 


Indust Distribution ; Electronics & Allied Industries 
Industrial Distribution Z i Electrical Design News (11) x11) (7x10 
( 


4x 
Year-to-date Electronic Design (bi-w (1114x1 (7 
% change + 5.6% Electronic Technician 7 
Page chang: 8 Electronics (w 
Proceedings of the I.R.E 


Material ee Year-to-date 
Modern Materials Handling ; ) % change +14.4% 
Page change +131 Total -- 1043 912 
Yearte-date Continued on page 140 





Page chan 


Packagin 
board Container INDUSTRY DIVISIONS* 


1. Manufacturing 4. Petroleum & gas 8. institutional 
Operations 5. Construction 9. Government 
Production 

6. Food 10. Export-import 

2. Transportation 

Year-to-date 3. Mini 7. Services & 11. Farms & 

% change 3.0% - Muning distribution fisheries 
Page change is Total 
*1/9 page units 
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... through advertising in the nine 
specialized magazines published by 
The Industrial Publishing Corporation 








MIDLAND-ROSS CORPORATION 
Bought this 
ARC WELDING MACHINE 


Ralph Shogren 
Industrial Engineer 
Midland-Ross Corporation 


... after reading about it in 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION 


Sell welding. equipment and supplies to 


Midland-Ross and other’ volume buyers through 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION — the only 
magazine! covering not only management and 
plant operating personnel but weldment de- 
signers as well, WELDING DESIGN & FABRICA 
TION uses Franchise-Paid Circulation to find 
the volume buyers. . gives advertisers largest 


circulation at the lowest per-reader cost 


Boers 
aPatrcation 
WELDING DES/GN ay 8) 

& FABRICATION 

Monthly circulation - 39,000 

Published By 


pec 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


Ofelgelels-lilelal 
812 Huron Road l@al-3'7-15- tale i bo Wan @l allo) 


New ror Tele) Cc Walel ai: ° 
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Continued from page 138 
1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION (continued) 


January Pages 
1960 1959 





Furniture & Fixtures 
Bedding 
Furniture Production 
Year-to-date 
% change ~ + 4.3% 
Page change + § Total 


Instruments 
Automatic Control 
Control Engineering ss 
Instruments & Apparatus News (bi-mo.) 
ISA Journal 
Year-to-date 

/ change - + 8.5% 

Page change . + 17 Total 


Leather & Allied Products 
Leather & Shoes (w 
Year-to-date 

% change .......... —49.6% 
Page change .......... — 63 


Lumber & Wood Products; Forestry 


Hitchcock’s Wood Working 


Wood-Worker Veneers and Plywood"! 
Year-to-date 
y, change 


6.6% 
+ 26 Total 


Machinery & Related Products 


+ +t} 


ter 


Year-to-date 
% change - +11.3% 
Page change ........ + 96 Total 


Metal Producing: Metal Fabricating 


Metalworking 

Modern Cast 

Modern Metals 

Plating 

Production 

Production Equipment 

Products Finishing (41/2x61/2) 

Steel (w.) 

Welding Engineer 

Western Metalworking 

Year-to-date 

% change : + 189% 
+ 40 


Page 


Paper & Allied Products 


American Boxmaker 
Film & Foil Converter 


Year-to-date 
% change . + rag 
Page change - + 2 
Plastics Materials & Products 
Modern Plastics 
Plastics World 
Plastics Technology 
Year-to-date 
% change . — 
+ $3 


Page change Total 


Printing & Allied Industries 
(41/2x61/ ) 


Inland & American Printer and Lithographer 


Printing Magazine 
Printing Production 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


Rubber Products 

Rubber Age 

Rubber World 
Year-to-date 

% change . . + 3.3% 

Page change +3 
*1/9 page units 





[queers Pages 
1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION (continued) 960 1959 





Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Brick & Clay Record 
Ceramic Industry 
Concrete Products 
Modern Concrete 
Year-to-date 
7 change + 
Page change + Total 
Textiles: Apparel 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 
Knitting Industry Weekly 
Textile Industries 
Textile World 
Year-to-date 
% change + 4.9% 
Page change + 14 Total 


2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 





Transportation Services 
Traffic World (w 
Year-to-date 

% change + L.7% 
Page change + 14 


Aircraft & Space Vehicles 


Aviation Week 
Business/Cor : 
Missiles & Rockets 
Space/Aeronu 
Western Aviatior 
Year-to-date 
change 2% 
Page change + 42 Total 
Automotive Equipment & Services 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 
Automotive News (w.) (10!/4x14!/,) 
*lobber Product News & Jobber News 
Jobber Topics 
Modern Tire Dealer 
Motor 
Motor Age 
Motor Service 
SAE Journal 
Service Stati 
Southern Aut 
Super Service 
Year-to-date 
% change + 8.1% 
Page change + 83 Total 
Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 
Marine Engineering/Log 
Year-to-date 
change 12.5% 
Page changes 
Motor Freight: Warehousing 
Commercial Car Journal 
Fleet Owner 
*Transportation Supply 
Year-to-date 
change /o 
Page change + 49 Total 
Railroads 
Modern Railroads 
Railway Age (w 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 
Railway Purchases & Stores 
Railway Signaling & Communications 
Railway Track & Structures 
Year-to-date 
%, change 2.8% 
Page change 12 Total 
Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 
Modern Passenger Transportation’ 
School Bus Trends (bi-mo.)™” 


January Pages 
3. MINING DIVISION 1960 195 





Mining Industries 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Mining Engineering 
Mining World 
Year-to-date 
% change 11.6% 
Page change 23 
Coal Mining & Production 
Coal Age 
Mechanization 
Year-to-date 
% change + 6.8% 
Page change + 10 
*1/9 page units 
Continued on page 142 


WARNER & SWASEY 
Bought this 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Robert H. Host 
Safety Director 
Warner & Swasey 


... after reading about it in 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


Warner & Swasey is one of the 16,000 safety- 


conscious industrial companies picked through 
Franchise-Paid Circulation to receive OCCUPA- 
TIONAL HAZARDS magazine. Advertisers get 


] 


sales results in OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS be- 
cause it is read regularly by the decision-making 
industrial safery engineers in the volume-buying 


companies 


(HAL PATIOONAL 


HAZARDS 

OCCUPAT/IONAL |---~--] aliens 
HAZARDS a 
Monthly circulation - 24,000 EE x 


Published By: 


a ; 
The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


Lofelselele-lilels 
812 Huron Road . [ear-3'2-15- Valo mm ho Fal dalle) 


Lt =a) ae Ole Oe ee @a a or- tole Mam Se) mr lelel il -)- sa Bae euelalolola 
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Continued from page 14] 
January Pages 
3. MINING DIVISION (continued) 1960 1959 





Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 


COMPANY . i 


Year-to-date 


Bought this - eee ae a0 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE : “| -. 4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION i960” Pats 


Petroleum & Gas Industries 


‘eo x 





ournal (w.)38 . 


Year-to-date 


c : 7 
Page ange - Total 
Drilling & Production 
Drilling aalees 


Year-to-date 
% change .... 26.5% 
Page change .... 75 Total 
Gas Distribution and LP-Gas Marketing 
American Gas Journal 
rong N ews 


Year-to-date 
change - + 8.1% 
Page change + 16 
Petroleum Marketing 
Nati 11 Petroleum News 
Year-to-date 
change +10.5% 
Page change + 8 
Pipe Line Transportation 
Pir I Industry 


Line In 
Year-to-date 
changes + 14.6% 
Page change + 7 
Brooks E. Nelson wees Refining & Related Industries 
Chief Engineer, Brush Division Batrcleum Relir 
Osborn Manufacturing Co. Year-to-date me 
hang 2% 
hangs e 32 


January Pages 
1960 


5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 1959 





Construction Industries 


... after reading about it in imerican Lumberman & Buildin 


POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 


Known buyers of power transmission equip- 
ment, like The Osborn Manufacturing Com- Construction 
pany, read POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN for F 
technical information they can apply to their 
Vole ame ce-tela tlhvas w-tom Oteatltleloemutrtetelcaa) de- n 
livery of POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN to the Progressive 
” : : ; Year-to-date 
Se stoce Me teatime ccatishin Me ereme ae tater % change ..... + 2.0% 
Page change ......... + 2] Total 
Engineered Construction 


men who buy for both O.E.M. and in-plant use 


ror on 
TRANSMIS |: 
POWER TRANSMISSION °ESKON 


DESIGN 
Monthly circulation - 39,000 
Published By: 


ac 


PADIS 


—AD— Oe 


— 


TRSNS a 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
oTelaelele-lilelal 
[=i PA [lel all dol to Me mun @4-3°2-10- Vale Mt Ro PEL @ alle) Year-to-date 


Be 2 as cnc cinne wal elon tee cae 


0) DC 
IGN He 


change 
New York « Chicago « Los Angeles *« London Page change 
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January Pages 
1960 


5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION (continuec 1959 


gag egy mere Tanne ) C. A. LITZLER COMPANY 


Specifying Engineer 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Refrigeration News . 
(w.) (10¥/4x14) 1] 14] B ght th 
Air Conditioning, Heating & Ventil ~ 87 8 ou IS 
American Artisan é 


ASHRAE Journal epee es COPYING MACHINE 


Domestic Engine 

Electric Heat <¢ vonditioning (bi-mc 
Electrical Construction & Maintenanc 
Electrical Sout} 

Excavating Engineer 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 

Gas Heat ; 

Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor . 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Heating-Plumbing-Air Conditioning News 
Journal of P| ing Heatinc Air Conditioning 
Plumbing & : 

Year-to-date 


4, change 9% 
Page change 1427 1464 





January Pages 
1960 l 


6. FOOD DIVISION 959 





Food Industries 
Food Engine 
Food Process 
Year-to-date 

5 change 
Page chang 

Bakery Products 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change 


Beverages—Alcoholic 

American Brewer 
Brewers’ Digest 
Modern Brewery 
Year-to-date 

% change 20.2%, 

Page change 2i CA 


Litzler 
President 

Beverages—Nonalcoholic C. A. Litzler Co 

Bottling Industrv 

(114gx1414;) (7x10 

National Bottle: 

Year-to-date 
6.4%, 

8 


change 


a ee . ; ... after reading about it in 


Frozen 


frig dee aan | MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 


Page change 
Dairy Products 
American Milk 
Dairy Record : ; ; 
Year-to-date ings and su'pplies with MODERN OFFICE PRO 
: change : 
Page chang 6 CEDURES ... the most widely read and most often 


Grain Mill Products quoted magazine in the field. Franchise-Paid 

Hatchery & Feed 83 E 

Year-to-date Circulation chooses decision-makers in com- 
) ch 


Cover the big market for equipment, furnish 


Sion dame: 46 panies like C. A. Litzler Co. solely on the basis 


Meat Products of their buying ability and responsibility 
Meat Magazine?’ ‘. £ 
National B 
Poultry Proc 
Year-to-date 
% change 
1ge chang Total 


D 


January Pages MODERN OFFICE 
7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES DIVISION 1960 1959 


Distribution & Services e i beeen NEBOTisM 


Monthly circulation - 102,500 i i 





American Funeral Director 166 
Billboard (w.) (103 
Modern Beauty Shox 
Year-to-date 

% change . + 4.6% 

Page change + 16 Total 364 

Advertising & Merchandising ae A \ 

Advertising Age (w.) (1034x114) 1242 222 
Advertising Reaubeaants “37 AC The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Industria! Marketing 85 84 sf 
Premium Practice 103 110 LeoTelselols-lilels 
Year-to-date 


% change e ra 
Page change + ii 


4x153/4 197 195 Published By: 


wat 


812 Huron Road On T-3°7-3F- Valo im ho Wm @lalle) 
Total 467 456 New York e Ct Vote) s Ange nd 
Continued on page 144 


es e 
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Continued from page 143 


7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES DIVISION (cont.) 





Communication Services 
Signal 
T phone Engine 
Telephony (w 
Year-to-d 


cha 


ate 
nge . - 8.1% 
26 Total 


MeSH TMU HU ULM incace: Insurance: Roa! Estat 
Bought this a 
DIE CASTING ie = 


Laundries; Cleaning & Dyeing 


x 


Total 


15) (7x10 


Robert Amundsen 
Product Engineer “ 
Leece-Neville Co. “tc 
Year-to-date 
change 4.3% 
shange 14] Total 


Wholesale Distribution 
American Paper Merchant 


... after reading about it in 


PRECISION METAL MOLDING Year-to-date 

Page hange ll Total 199 

Use PRECISION METAL MOLDING to help sell January Pages 
1960 1 


8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 959 


your pfoducts to designers, users and makers 
of precision metal parts at Leece-Neville and Institutional Markets 


mt Food Manacs 


ele elomm let eeectulmm et teleMestcelt-4setiamen lamer tele en Volume Feed 
Selective circulation goes beyond the purchasing 
agent — delivers your sales message to the engi- 





neering and management men your salesmen 
can’t always reach. 


Oral Hygien 


Year-to-date 


PRECISION METAL (eae ea + 13.9% 
MOLDING Hae? © Page chang _ +228 Total 
Monthly circulation - 23,000 Ls =! Hotels, Resorts & Motels 


' American Motel 
Published By: | i") Hotel Mont! 
% Year-to-date 
‘ change + 6.3% 
Page + 4 Total 


Restaurants & Drive-ins 


aay : American Restaurant 

Chain Store Age—Restaurant & Fountain Editions 
The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING Chain Sto 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer 


Corporation Restaurant Management 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio Year-to-date 
%, change m ny | 


New York « Chicago « Los Angeles « London Page change Total 
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January Pages 
8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION (continued) 1960 1959 





Schools & Educational Services 
College & University Business . ssa 39 
Nation's Schools . 89 
Overview" ... a ~ SE ES 71 
School Management 123 
Scholastic Coach ; 48 
Year-to-date 
change . +10.4% 
Page change + 35 Total . ; . 370 


January Pages 
1960 1 


9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION 959 





Federal Markets 
Air Force/S 
Year-to-date 

, chenge . t+ 7.0% 
Page change + 3 


State, County, Municipal Markets 


Space 


Year-to-date 
change 
Page change 


January Pages 
10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION 1960 1959 





Foreign Trade 


Year-to-date 
, change 8% 
Page changs 35 Total 1224 1259 
January Pages 
11. AGRICULTURE & FISHING DIVISION 1960 1959 





Farm Machinery & Supplies 
Farr Equipment 


Year-to-date 
change 


9% 
"age change 18 Total 199 217 


The above figures include classified and display advertising. Unless otherwise noted 
all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10” advertising pages 


w Figures are 1/9 page units (approximately 314x434) NOT 7x10” ad pages 


§ Includes special issue 
Estimated 


Two issues Indicates number of issues published this year if there is a 


Three issues difference from number published during corresponding month 
Four issues ( last year 


Five issues ; : 
Does not include advertising in special Western section 


Agricultura de las Americas . . special issue published in January last year 
not published this month 

American Milk Review . . formerly named American Milk Review & Milk Plant 
Monthly. 

Astronautics . . year-end totals reported in January issue included 13 issues 
in 1959 and 12 in 1958 

Building Products . . January 1960 total includes 4 pages in Western section. 
Chain Store Age-Grocery Editions . . correction submitted by publication in- 
dicates that year-end total should have been 1,446 pages for 1959 and 1,539 
pages for 1958 

Consumer Packaging formerly named Packaging Parade 

El Farmaceutico . . 1959 figures reported in combination with English language 
edition, not being published in 1960 

Electrical Merchandising Week . . formerly named Electrical Merchandising. 
Frequency changed from monthly to weekly November, 1959 

Meat . year-end totals reported in January issue included 13 issues, in 1959 
and 12 in 1958 

Modern Passenger Transportation . . formerly named Mass Transportation, which 
included special section called ‘‘School Bus Trends,’’ which became a separate 
bi-monthly publication December 1959. Figures for 1959 do not include volume 
in ‘‘Schoo! Bus Trends’’ section. 


UbwWNHe 


~~ oO 


Continued on page 146 


ALCO REFRIGERATION 
SALES & SERVICE 
Bought this 
COMPRESSOR-COIL 


Clarence Holman 
General Manager 
Alco Refrigeration 


... after reading about it in 


THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIR- CONDITIONING BUSINESS 


Contractors like Alco are typical of THE RE- 
FRIGERATION & AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS'S 
selling audience. Its readers are the men who 
move merchandise and then keep it sold. 
Franchise-Paid Circulation makes sure that only 
known buyers see your advertisement. If you 
want to get it sold, installed and serviced prop- 
erly, tell your story in THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIR-CONDITIONING BUSINESS. 


THE REFRIGERATION 

& AIR 

CONDITIONING BUSINESS 
Monthly circulation - 32,000 
Published By: 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
betel a elole-Vilela 


812 Huron Road . Cleveland 15, Ohio 
LS 2 old ae ee dal ot- elo Man Mum Ofol- tr - Cale! -11-1- Sat Mal Mlolale lola) 
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Continued from page 14 


THE TAPPAN COMPANY FOOTNOTES — ADVERTISING VOLUME (continued 


13 Oil & Gas Journal . . January 1959 tot cludes specia 


f j 
Bought this 14 sade formerly ¢ d School Executive- Educational Business 


15 Paper Trade Journal . page cot includes export supplement not previ- 


ously reported 
FORK LIFT TRUCK 16 Paperboard Packaging ormerly named Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 


17 Purchasing Week 959 figures refle wersion to 7 x 10 ad units of 





volume originally reported Size 
18 Research & Development formerly nz industrial Laboratories 
25 Revista Industrial total v 
for 19 nould » bee 
hould hz n 2¢ 1: t ) nit 
19 Rural ly . 196( é werted bi-menthly to monthly frequency, 
ary, 19€ 
20 School Bus Trends . « formerly a special section of Modern ama: ed Trans- 
portation, issued as separate bi-r ly put ation as of Dex er 19 
Figures for 1959 incl ¢ the special sectior 
Wood- ‘Worker and Veneers & Peed. tot formerly reported separate 


spec 





LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their January, 1960 issues, 
listed alphabetically 


Publication January 





Donald Snyder 
Plant Engineer 
The Tappan Company 


... after reading about it in 


MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


You can sell the professional material handling 
engineers who control purchases at Tappan and 
other plants with big buying potential, when 
you use MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING. 
For coverage of the mass market use MATERIAL 
HANDLING ILLUSTRATED. Both use Franchise- 
Paid Circulation to hand pick only known 
buyers. 


*Estimated 

ca TE 
MATERIAL HANDLING Be 4 
ENGINEERING || ai - Correction 
Monthly circulation - 44,000 he ee = # Ad volume 





totals for American Gas Journal 
MATERIAL HANDLING and Petroleum Engineer were transposed in the 
ILLUSTRATED N January IM (pp. 116 and 118), with PE’s figures 
Bi-monthly circulation - 89,000 reported as AGJ’s. Correct totals are: AGJ, De- 
Both Published By: cember 1959—21 pp; Dec. 1958—27 pp; 1959 total 
--354 pp; 1958 total—365 pp. PE totals are: De- 
cember 1959— 172 pp; 1958—180 pp; 1959 total— 
2,426 pp; 1958 total—2,583 pp. Petroleum Engi- 
sit neer therefore replaces American Gas Journal as 
The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 31st (IM, January, p. 115) in rank of industrial 
betel selels-lilels publications carrying 1,300 or more pages in 
812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 1959. 


Te Mole ee ee Sal lot -t-lo MG Bam Slot Vale] -11-)- Man Mam etolabolola) 
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‘Whee, I'll be rich’ . . 


Prehistoric new 
product release 


gently jabs 


foday’s version 


Editor’s Note: In a playful moment some months ago 
J. G. Long took time out from his regular chores in 
the public relations department of Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, to poke some gentle 
fun at the typical new product publicity release. He did 
it by going back a couple of hundred thousand years 
and writing a release on a new product of that day. 
Here is the result: 


gy A hardened-clay device which is round like the 
sun has multiplied five-fold the ability of Huk the 
Hunter, son of Lok, to carry heavy loads. 

Labor-saving possibilities in the versatile new, low- 
cost device may well revolutionize the transportation 
industry. 

Two of the ingenious units—with holes knocked in 
the center, so they can be mounted on opposite ends of 
the shaft of a spear—enable Huk to haul the carcass of 
a full-grown saber-tooth tiger, from the point of kill 
back to his cave, in less than one-fifth the time formerly 
required for the job. 

At the same time, two helpers normally needed for 
saber-tooth dragging are freed for assignment to other 
productive work. 

For the end-user or consumer, the family, the new 
device—riding the tiger high above the pebble line as it 
does—means less tiger-embedded pebbles to pick from 
the teeth; fewer tiger-tired fathers; more time for family 
togetherness, for fun, education, recreation, procreation. 
A just-right combination of properties makes the device 
ideal as well, the manufacturer states, for a number of 
subsidiary applications besides transportation. 

But most immediate and dramatic cost savings are 
foreseen in the materials-handling phase of transporta- 
tion, in reducing the work of men like Manuel, the car- 
rier, and fellow porters who carry things on their back. 

It is believed the device can replace Manuel labor 
entirely, in many instances. 

Called a “wheel”® because of Huk’s delighted shout 
on discovering that his invention worked—‘“Whee! I'll be 
a rich man,” (subsequently recorded as the diminutive 
“wheel”)—the device will be merchandised by Huk, 
Lok, and other authorized agents to be appointed with- 
in a three-mile area. ® 


MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER 

Bought most of the 

HYDRAULIC VALVES, PUMPS & FITTINGS 
for this vertical turner 


-_ 


Edward Novak 
Hydraulics Engineer 
Motch & Merryweather 


... after reading about them in 


APPLIED HYDRAULICS 
& PNEUMATICS 


Your selling specialist in the $1.5 billion fluid 
power market is APPLIED HYDRAULICS & 
PNEUMATICS, which reaches the proved buying 
influences in worthwhile’ buying companies like 
Motch & Merryweather. 

APPLIED HYDRAULICS) & PNEUMATICS uses 
Franchise-Paid Circulation to hand pick the 
men responsible for buying and specifying fluid 
power components for both OEM and in 
plant use. 


APPLIED HYDRAULICS ‘ss 
& PNEUMATICS ESET 


Monthly circulation - 28,000 | ! | 
— . TooaY 


Published By: 


‘ 
ene 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
betel selols-lilels 


812 Huron Road «+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Ih ae Aol a ee Oda lotto low mam oll dalel-11 1 Ma Mm Glolalelolal 
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LO O K who uses MacRAE’S as their 
principal or exclusive purchasing directory*. 


EIGHT out of ten management executives 





SEVEN out of ten company engineers 





SIX out of ten purchasing agents 





They’re the men who make or influence 
purchases in TOP-RATED industrial plants. 


MacRAES 


mostseen BLUE BOOK 


salesman 
on 


your team. MacRAE’S Blue Book puts your product story in the 
hands of those engineers, operating executives, and purchasing 
agents who make or influence industrial purchases. 

More than 20,000 plants from which written requests are 
received for each issue are solid endorsement of MacRAE’S and 
its wide usership among men who buy. The high standards estab- 
lished by MacRAE’S to qualify those requests for the Blue Book 
assure concentration of your product story on key buying influ- 
ences in the top-rated plants in 39 leading industries. In MacRAE’S 
you’re there in the right place, at the right time for making sales. 


The Directory of American Industry—now serving more 
than 100,000 qualified industrial specifiers and buyers. 


Add this powerful business producer 
to your schedule through 
your agency, or contact 


MacRAE’S Blue Book 


18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


*See the recent, independent study, The Usership and Preferences of Industrial Directories. Write today for your free copy. 
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OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Marsteller cites ‘recent actions’ 


Are comparable audits 
from ABC, BPA coming? 


= The possibility that the two 
principal business paper auditing 
organizations will get together and 
come up with comparable audits is 
less remote than it was a year ago, 
according to William A. Marsteller, 
president of Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Chi- 
cago Dotted Line Club, Mr. Marstel- 
ler said “recent actions’ of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
Business Publications Audit indi- 
cate that comparability is attainable 
through the existing auditing 
groups. (In a speech at the June, 
1959, national meeting of the As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers, 
Mr. Marsteller said, “Our only hope 
is to start over ... to build a single, 
new house specifically to provide a 
single comparable audit of business 
paper circulations.” See IM, July, 
1959, p. 41.) 

In explaining his change of opin- 
ion, Mr. Marsteller said, “I under- 
stand that BPA is seriously con- 
sidering two changes, making it 
mandatory to verify all circulation 
figures and requiring all publishers 
to make a complete audit of all 
kinds of circulation, both paid and 
controlled.” 

The agency president said he was 
also encouraged by the stand of 
William R. Farrell, new _ board 
chairman of ABC. Mr. Farrell, who 
is marketing services director of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., spoke out 
in favor of a joint resolution en- 
acted last fall by the advertiser- 
agency groups of ABC, which asks 
ABC to audit and give occupational 
and geographical breakdowns of the 


unpaid portion of its business paper 
members’ circulation. (The ABC 
policy committee held an all-day 
meeting in Chicago Jan. 29 to dis- 
cuss this resolution. Its decisions 
will be acted upon by the ABC 
board of directors at the board’s 
meeting in March.) 

Mr. Marsteller urged ABC to 
“realize that controlled circulation is 
here to stay.” He explained that 
ABC could give business analyses 
of the unpaid circulation and still 
promote the merits of paid circula- 
tion. He urged publishers to “quit 
using audits as a sales tool.” He 
added, “If both ABC and BPA would 
start analyzing both types of cir- 
culation, I can see no reason why 
they couldn’t sit down together and 
develop comparable auditing meth- 
ods for breakdowns of both paid 
and controlled circulation.” 

At last count ABC has 352 busi- 
ness paper members. To remain a 
member of ABC, at least 70% of a 
business paper’s circulation must be 
paid. ABC audits both the paid and 
unpaid portions of its members’ 
circulation. However, it does not 
give a business or geographical 
breakdown of the unpaid portion. 

BPA, at last count, had 491 busi- 
ness paper members. BPA has two 
publishers’ statements, Form “A” 
and Form “B.” On Form “A,” the 
paid and unpaid portions of the 
circulation are “lumped” together. 
It is audited and broken down by 
occupation and by geographical lo- 
cation. The geographical is, of 
course, comparable with that given 
on ABC statements. The occupa- 
tional breakdown is not. 


To use Form “B,” the publication 
must have 50% of its circulation 
paid. Paid and controlled are 
audited and broken down separate- 
ly. Again, the geographical analysis 
is comparable with that given by 
ABC; the occupational is not. In 
addition, Form “B” gives an analy- 
sis of new and renewal subscrip- 
tions sold, and this is comparable 
with that of ABC statements. About 
100 BPA member publications are 
qualified to use Form “B,” in that 
50% of their circulation is paid. But 
only about 24 of the 100 BPA pub- 
lications qualified to use Form “B” 
do so. 

What media buyers have been 
asking for is (1) that ABC give an 
occupational and geographical 
breakdown of the unpaid portion of 
business papers’ circulation; (2) 
more BPA publications use Form 
“B;” and (3) ABC and BPA get to- 
gether and come up with compara- 
ble occupational breakdowns. 


Industry to spend $150 million 
on movies in ‘60: Wilding 


# About $150 million will be spent 
on industrial motion pictures dur- 
ing 1960, according to Wilding, Inc., 
Chicago industrial film producer. 
This figure includes production, dis- 
tribution and equipment costs and 
compares with about $130 million 
spent last year. 

Jack Rheinstrom, Wilding sales 
vice-president, also estimates that 
the over-all industrial motion pic- 
ture business will double during 
the 1960s. 


International ad group formed 
in Pittsburgh, Weimer elected 


# A Pittsburgh chapter of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association 
has been formed. It is the fourth 
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YOUR 


PLAN orc 


MAIL CAMPAIGN 
PROPERLY — SELECT 
THE RIGHT LIST! 


Primary requisite for 
the effective use of 
Direct Mail is the com- 
pleteness and accu- 
racy of the mailing list. 


Industry's buyers are 
never static. New 
names must be con- 
stantly added, delet- 
ed, changed, checked 
and re-checked. 


Uniquely equipped to 
handle that important 
detail is McGraw-Hill's 
huge circulation de- 
partment, which is 
specially staffed with 
a group of 90 experts, 
whose combined abil- 
ities keep our lists as 
complete and accu- 


rate as humanly pos- 
sible. 


Why not specify a Mc- 
Graw-Hill list on your 
next mailing? It's your 


best possible insur- 
ance against failure. 


Write for our free catalog today! 


McGRAW-HILL 

DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 
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such group to be organized in the 
United States. 

William F. Weimer, Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., is president of the new 
chapter. Vice-president is Robert 
E. Wenzel, Alcoa International; and 
Weldon L. DeWeese, H. J. Heinz 


Co., is secretary-treasurer. 


‘Business Week’ gives plaques 
to 11 30-year advertisers 


= Business Week, New York, cele- 
brated its 30th anniversary by pre- 
senting plaques to the 11 compa- 
nies that have advertised in the 


| McGraw-Hill publication in each of 


its 30 years of operation. 

The plaques were presented to 
the advertising directors of the com- 
panies at a series of luncheons held 
in five cities: Chicago, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, New York and Schenec- 
tady.’ 

The 11 companies, which placed a 
total of 7,505 pages of advertising in 
Business Week during the 30 years, 
are: Aluminum Co. of America; 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; Burroughs Corp.; Comptometer 
Corp.; General Electric Co.; Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.; International 
Business Machines Corp.; Morgan- 


' Guaranty Trust Co.; Remington- 


Rand division, Sperry Rand Corp.; 
Western Electric Co., and Westing- 
house Electric Corp. 

Of these companies, four have had 
the same agencies during the 30- 
year period: American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (N.W. Ayer & Son), 
Burroughs Corp. (Campbell-Ewald 
Co.), Western Electric Co. (Cun- 
ningham & Walsh and a predecessor 
agency, Newell, Emmett Co.), and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Fuller 
& Smith & Ross). 


Murphy to business publishers: 
Creative promotion lacking 


# A creative approach to promo- 
tion by business publishers will be 
needed to compete in the ever- 
growing battle for media buyers’ 
time, according to James W. Murphy, 
advertising manager of Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Speak- 
ing to a meeting of the Chicago 
Business Publishers Association, 
Mr. Murphy stressed concentration 
in three areas: 


1. Advertising—the publishers were 
chided for lack of creativity. 

2. Direct mail—only top attention- 
getters in the mountain of direct 
mail will avoid the waste basket. 
3. Editorial forums—Mr. Murphy 
suggested increased use of non- 
commercial meetings between edi- 
torial staff and advertisers for the 
exchange of market information. 


Chirurg on trade mission 
to United Arab Republic 


# J. T. Chirurg, board chairman 
of James Thomas Chirurg Co., Bos- 
ton and New York headquartered 
ad agency, is a member of a US. 
Trade Mission team which left for 
the United Arab Republic Jan. 16. 
He will return March 4th. 


Meeting dates 


March 6-10 National Business Publi- 
cations annual spring meeting Boca 
Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 


March 7-11 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ field sales management in- 
stitute, Hotel Mark Hopkins, San 
Francisco 


April 25-27 Sales Promotion Execu- 
tives Association’s national con- 
ference, Hotel Astor, New York. 


April 25-29 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ field sales management in- 
stitute, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 
York. 


May 15-18 National Sales Execu- 
tives’ international distribution con- 
gress and business aids show, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Buffalo. 


June 1-3 International Advertising 
Association’s annual congress, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York 


June 5-9 Advertising Federation of 
America’s international conven- 
tion, Hotel Astor, New York 


June 5-9 Association of Industrial 
Advertisers’ national conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


June 19-24 National 
Agency Network’s national con- 
ference, Oyster Harbors Club, Ost- 
erville, Mass. 


Advertising 














‘Product Engineering’ to 
honor product developers 


= Annual awards, “to recognize 
the contributions of individuals as 
well as the group effort of which 
they are a part, in the field of prod- 
uct engineering,” have been estab- 
lished by Product Engineering, New 
York, a McGraw-Hill publication. 

Degree of quality of integration 
achieved among engineering, de- 
sign, manufacturing and marketing 
personnel and resources will be of 
paramount importance, the mag- 
azine announced. Excellence of en- 
gineering and appearance and ful- 
fillment of design and marketing 
objectives also will weigh heavily. 

Entries for this year’s competition 
must be received by midnight Feb. 
29th, and winners will be announced 
at the Design Engineering Confer- 
ence and Exhibition this spring. 

For further information contact 
E. J. Tangerman, editor, Product 
Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 


Williams tells business press 
how to make the 60s sizzle 


# The “golden, spectacular, zoom- 
ing, booming” 60s will be none of 
these things for the business press 
unless the field does a better job 
of increasing recognition for busi- 
ness paper advertising. 

That was the key point made by 
Leo E. Williams, advertising sales 
director, Home Furnishings Daily, 
New York, in a talk before the Chi- 
cago Business Publications Asso- 
ciation. 

The next decade presents a great 
opportunity for business publica- 
tions, Mr. Williams said, and an 
even greater challenge. 

He pointed to the fact that while 
business papers enjoyed slight gains 
in page and dollar volume in 1959, 
these gains were far below the rate 
at which most businesses increased 
sales during the year. 

The major reason for this rela- 
tively poor showing, Mr. Williams 
said, was that business papers still 
have not licked their major prob- 
lem—the need for developing great- 
er understanding and recognition of 
the value of business paper adver- 
tising. 

To lick the problem he recom- 

Continued on page 152 








SIC 


HERE’S PROOF! 
CIRCULATION BY 


INDUSTRY CLASSIFICATION 


#3312 Blast furnaces (including coke 


#34 
#35 
#36 


ovens, steel works, rolling mills). 
Other circulation in Group 33.... 


Fabricated metal products 
Machinery, except electrical 
Electrical machinery 
Unclassified (including 
library copies) 


5333 
219 
134 

1130 


2228 


10,514 


CIRCULATION BY 
AREA OF INFLUENCE 


Executives 

General Management 

Plant Operation 
(production supervisors) 

Maintenance 

Engineering 

So eee 








COSTS LESS, 
TOO! 


1&SE Pub. “B” 





Paid Circulation 10,514* 2829 


B&W Page 


(12-time rate) $210* $250 


Cost per M. 


$20.00 $88.14 





*As of June 30, 1959 
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“ANNING A TOP pLayy 
Here’s Why: 


DOMINANT MARKET COVERAGE 
Reaching into 25,000 plants in all 
segments of industry, the NEWS has 
the highest circulation 34,165 (paid) 
of any publication in the safety field 


LOWEST COST PER PROSPECT 
Cost to reach this highly selective, 
product-buying audience is less than 
any other safety magazine. Only 
$11.71 per thousand subscribers. The 
NEWS larger circulation makes the 
difference 


PROVEN READER ACTION 

The NEWS gets results. In 1959 
alone, the NEWS received over 
40.000 product inquiries from its 
readers. Each inquiry, a request for 
more information on a product or 
service featured or advertised in the 
NEWS, provided the manufacturer 
with a positive ‘sales lead 


Get all the facta - 


Send for copy 
of NSN Market 
and Media File 
today. See how 
to reach today’s 
Multi-Million 
Dollar Sofety 
Market 

Write today 


A NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL PUBLICATION 


Wattonal 
SAFETY NEWS 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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mended that business paper pub- 
lishers: 


1. Develop strong advertising and 
promotional programs aimed not at 
selling the individual publisher’s 
publications, but at selling the value 
of business paper advertising in 
general. 


2. Sell top management at adver- 
tiser companies on business paper 
advertising. (Mr. Williams said that 
at his company—Fairchild Publica- 
tions—a man has been hired just 
to do this job. He does not sell 
space, but instead talks to top man- 
agement, telling how business pa- 
per advertising can solve market- 
ing problems.) 


3. Develop better methods of show- 
ing the effectiveness of business 
paper advertising, because more and 
more advertisers are demanding 
proof of effectiveness. 


Business paper editors 
elect Sullivan president 


= George F. Sullivan, editor of 
Iron Age, has been elected president 
of the Society of Business Mag- 
azine Editors. 

He succeeds Colin Carmichael, 
editor of Machine Design. Other 
officers elected include: James H. 
Crowe of Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, first vice-president; 
Norman H. Jacobson of Electric 
Light & Power, second vice-presi- 
dent, and John W. Greve of Tool 
Engineer, secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the executive commit- 
tee were Jack A. Ghene of Volume 
Feeding Management; James S. 
Welch of Ceramic Bulletin, and 
Thomas E. Hanson of Plant Engi- 
neering. 


‘Electronic Products’ name 
picked from 200 submitted 


= Electronic Products is the new 
name of “Clip/File,’ published by 
Tech Publishers, Hemstead, N. Y. 
The new name was chosen from 
among more than 200 different 
names submitted by advertising 
agency personnel throughout the 


THE 
NEARLY 
100; 
CURABLE 
CANCER! 


A simple, painless ex- 
amination, the “Pap 
smear”, helps physi- 
cians detect cancers of 
the uterus in time. 
When discovered early 
and properly treated, 
this second most com- 
mon cancer in women is 
nearly 100% curable. 


Our film, “Time and 
Two Women” will show 
you how to guard your- 
self against uterine can- 
cer. It has already saved 
many lives. To see it, 
call the office of the 
American Cancer 
Society nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”, c/o 
your local post office. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY 





country in a rename-the-publica- 
tion contest sponsored by Tech. 

The winning entry was submitted 
by Walter Werbos, vice-president of 
Harry P. Bridge Advertising Agen- 
cy, Philadelphia. Mr. Werbos won 
an expense-paid weekend trip for 
two to Las Vegas with accommoda- 
tions at the Sands Hotel, plus $100 
o “live it up.” 


Distribution research is 
being ignored: Ketchum 


# Too much emphasis goes into re- 
search and development of new 
products and not enough into dis- 
tribution, according to Harry W. 
Ketchum, director of the Office of 
Distribution, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ketchum made this comment 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the American Marketing 
Association. 

He charged that the importance 
of distribution research and plan- 
ning is being ignored by too many 
people—including those in the field 
of distribution. He said that al- 
though the economy has expanded 
because of new products, it could 
expand just as much, or more, if 
no new products were developed 
and “we just fully utilized all of 
the distribution techniques that we 
now have.” 


Spell out objectives before 
studying image: Bickmore 


# Put your company’s objectives 
in writing, urges Lee S. Bickmore, 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York. 

Speaking to a meeting of the 
American Society of Industrial De- 
signers in New York, Mr. Bickmore 
said every company should spell out 
its objectives covering products, 
people, advertising, profits, expan- 
sion, etc. “Once a company does 
this,” he said, “the image begins to 
take form.” 

He added, “The reason many 
companies do not know what their 
corporate image is or should be, or 
how to get it, is because they have 
not spelled out their objectives. 

“With competition as strong as it 
is, with costs of doing business in- 
creasing rapidly and profits in a 

Continued on page 154 





Basic Reasons Why 


Chemical Engineering Progress 


is Your Best Buy 
in the CPI! 


me CEP is the official publication of The American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers 


[W cep is written by chemical engineers for 
chemical engineers 


[wy CEP covers all the important functions of chemical 
engineering 


a CEP consistently emphasizes the design and 
development engineering function 


[cep is the authoritative source for reliable chemical 
engineering information 


[cep is read by more of the men in responsible 
charge — the men who buy more 


[cep offers advertising rates that permit maximum 
impact for best sales results 


Advertising dollars spent ¢’% 
inCEP go farther & 
toward reaching 

the men who buy 
in the CPI 
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squeeze, businesses are taking a 
strong look at themselves to de- 
termine just where they are going. 
Competition is forcing all compa- 
nies to operate at top efficiency. 
Hence, they must engage in long 
range planning which should mean 
spelling out their objectives more 
clearly. 

“As competition becomes more 
competitive, companies that do not 
know where they are going or how 
to get there just won't be going 
anywhere, except broke.” 


ARF offers analyses of 
ad research services 


= Any company providing a regular 
advertising research service (Starch, 
Readex, Mills Shepard or A. C. Niel- 
sen, for example)—may now get an 
Advertising Research Foundation 
appraisal of its work—providing it 
requests the study and underwrites 
the cost. 

The ARF report, which will be 
distributed to members, will analyze 
the services offered. It will not con- 
tain an over-all evaluation, nor will 


ne a ae 
ee 


* « MISSILES: 1960 - - 


14-pages, 11 advertisers . . 
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Eleven companies are using a 
-our-color, 14-page insert (front of fold-out center spread is 
shown here) to highlight their missile-making capabilities. 
The companies are Aircraft Armaments, Burndy Corp., Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument Corp., Cook Electric Co., Eastern 


it make any general recommenda- 
tions about use of the service. 

ARF also announces that the pro- 
ceedings of its fifth annual confer- 
ence held last Sept. 25, are now 
available in a 108-page volume. 
Price to non-members is $10 for the 
first copy, $3 for each additional 
copy. 


Dumser reemphasizes need to 
sell marketing to the boss 


= John M. Dumser, president of the 
Detroit Sales Executives Club, be- 
lieves marketing men should spend 
less time selling the marketing con- 
cept to each other and more time 
selling it to top management. 

Speaking at a meeting of the De- 
troit AIA chapter, Mr. Dumser, who 
is sales director of the Wolverine 
Tube Div., Calumet & Hecla, said, 
“Tf it were not such a serious matter, 
it would be amusing to contemplate 
the number of meetings at which 
marketing people have been telling 
other marketing people how impor- 
tant marketing is. I think they have 
successfully sold each other.” 

He continued, “Why, if it is good, 
are sO many companies not accept- 
ing the concepts of total marketing? 


Certainly the reasons are many, and 
they must vary substantially from 
company to company. Basically, 
however, I believe it’s caused by 
one thing: a lack of understanding— 
lack of understanding by the num- 
ber one man in the company. If it is 
not understood, not accepted, and 
not soundly supported by the num- 
ber one man, it doesn’t have a 
chance.” 

Mr. Dumser said the need to sell 
management on the marketing con- 
cept becomes increasingly important 
as “communication and transporta- 
tion put our most distant competitor 
only as far away as the telephone, 
and his goods available in hours or 
days, not weeks or months.” 


MASOCHISTS 


Business press going 
in wrong direction— 
fast: Wes Rosberg 


=» “You're a bunch of masochists,” 
Wes Rosberg, senior vice-president 
of the Buchen Co., Chicago, told the 
business paper executives attending 
the Chicago Promotion Round Table. 

Mr. Rosberg explained, “You’re 


Continued on page 156 


Industries, Flexonics Corp., High Standard Mfg. Corp., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Torrington Co., Philco, and Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America. The 14-page insert ran in the Jan. 
11th issue of Aviation Week. Remsen Advertising, New Haven, 
Conn., conceived and executed the ad. 








AGAIN in ’59 


FOR THE 11th CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


The Journal led all other industrial, trade and consumer 
publications in number of advertising pages*... which 
proves that since so many more Oil Men preferred 
The Journal... Advertisers found it better, too! 









The OIL and GAS JOURNAL 6,877 


ADVERTISING PAGES IN 1959 










Iron Age | 5,667 
Steel 5,229 
The New Yorker 5,055 
Electronics 4,831 
Aviation Week 4,823 
Business Week 4,702 
American Machinist 4,654 
Engineering News-Record 4,600 

Electronic Design 4,280 

Electrical World 4,191 

Florists’ Review 4,144 

Machine Design 4,121 

Chemical Engineering 4,064 

Southwest Builder & Contractor 3,954 

Chemical Week 3,813 

Life 3,664 

Chemical and Engineering News 3,629 

Purchasing 3,443 

Construction Digest 3,405 

Product Engineering 3,306 


Hardware Age 3,142 uOUL ann GAS 


Architectural Record 3,066 J @ HE i | A L 
3,057 


Western Builder 


Newsweek 3,009 211 SOUTH CHEYENNE 
2,926 iu ay- Wane) @m-V- lel, .¥-\ 









Construction Bulletin 


Time 2,913 
Design News 2,852 
Constructioneer 2,844 READERSHIP 


Michigan Contractor & Builder 2,830 saealiat 


Saturday Evening Post 2,817 


“SOURCE: INDUSTRIAL MARKETING and ADVERTISING AGE 


SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE MAN 
WHO SPECIFIES 


HEATING 

AIR CONDITIONING 
VENTILATING 

i ae 

PLUMBING 
REFRIGERATION 


and related Mechanical 
and Electrical Products! 


Dr. W. H. Balka 
Consulting Engineer 
Dallas, Texas 


“We find the data it contains 
very useful and use it in our 
engineering department as one 
of the several bibles necessary 
in our operations. The engi- 
neering data as well as the 
catalog sections are in con- 
stant use.”’ 


Engineers’ Product File is the 
catalog directory referred to 
by 5,000 engineers responsi- 
ble for specifying millions of 
dollars of products in the 
above categories. Engineers 
receiving EPF are qualified on 
the basis of classification (type 
of engineer); number of engi- 
neers in firm; types of clientele 
served (architects, contrac- 
tors, etc.); percentage of specs 
written by type of buildings; 
types of products specified; 
and dollar volume of specs 
written. These are the men 
you MUST reach with your 
product data. Your catalog 
in EPF will accomplish this 


task. 
WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR EPF MEDIA FILE 


engineers” 


PRODUCT FILE 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16 
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| deliberately exposing yourselves to 


criticism by people from outside the 
business publishing field. I submit 
that for some strange reason that is 
beyond my comprehension the busi- 
ness paper groups seem to relish the 
idea of bending their backs and 
letting somebody lay the whips to 
them. 

“As a case in point: This is one of 
three publisher meetings at which I 
am scheduled to talk in one way or 
another in the next several months. 
In each and every instance there has 
been implied in the invitation, or 
otherwise, the request that I get in 
there and really hit hard—‘give us 
the sockeroo, the old one-two punch 
right on the button.’ ” 

Mr. Rosberg did not disappoint 
this particular publisher group. He 
stated, “I think that as an industry 


you're heading in the wrong direc- 
tion. I think you’re heading there 
awfully fast, you’re running scared 
and with your tails between your 
legs.” He then criticized the business 
press on five separate counts: 


1. “You fellows (and I mean the 
business press as a whole) are 
spending altogether too much time 
fighting yourselves, at the penalty of 
ruining the prestige of the entire 
business press. 

“To my way of thinking there is 
altogether too much emphasis on 
the subject of paid versus free, when 
the controversy should be centered 
on audited versus unaudited. There 
should be a striving for a universal 
system of audience classification so 
that the media buyer will be able to 
make a truer comparison of the kind 
of circulation that is being bought. 

“Rather than having the adver- 
tisers and agencies force you into 
coming up with a common audit 





IM GALLERY 


L. C. ‘Polly’ Pelott: retires 
after 48 years with Penton 


= One of the “grand old men” in 
business publishing, Leon C. Pelott, 
senior regional manager for Steel 
in the western (Chicago) territory, 
has announced his retirement. 

Mr. Pelott joined the Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, in 1912, was 
made advertising manager of Foun- 
dry, then moved to the Chicago 
office in 1913, as advertising sales- 


. » Names and faces in the news 


man for all Penton publications. His 
sales abilities were subsequently de- 
voted to Steel, where he has re- 
mained until now. 

He is a past president and origi- 
nal organizer of the Dotted Line 
Club of Chicago, as well as one of 
the founders of both the t.f. club 
and the Engineering Advertising 
Association. The latter group joined 
with others to become the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
now the Association of Industrial 
Advertisers. 

His nickname, “Polly,” has be- 
come so well known that 80% of 
all his correspondence is so ad- 
dressed—and is inscribed on _ his 
t.f. club life-membership plaque. 

Born 74 years ago in Akron, O., 
where he attended public school, he 
and his wife have lived in Scotts- 
dale, Arizona, for the past two years. 
Now that he has retired, he will re- 
main there, devoting his time to a 
realty and investment company he 
organized with his only son, Hugh. 
It appears that even in “retirement” 
his skills and energy will be put to 
good use in business. * 





statement, your own associations 
should be sitting down together to 
work out these problems .. . 


2. “Management can easily see the 
importance of the kind of publica- 
tions that reach it, but unless they’ve 
come up through the technical side, 
they all too often are questioning 
whether anybody reads trade and 
technical journals. 

“You are largely to blame for this 
situation because while you play the 
numbers game and hur! epithets at 
each other, you are failing to sell the 
urgency and pertinence of your pub- 
lications. You need to talk more 
about quality of circulation and in- 
tensity of reading and demonstrate 
these things forcefully to top man- 
agement... 


3. “A shocking amount of your pro- 
motional dollars are just water down 
the drain, because you’re saying the 
wrong things in the wrong way. If 
the advertisers who use your publi- 
cations: resorted to as much brag 
and boast and sheer puffery as you 
fellows do, you'd tear your hair out 
by the roots because you know that 
your subscribers would get sick of 
reading such advertising .. . 


4. “You continue to spend an in- 
ordinate share of your research dol- 
lars proving that you have the most 
circulation among left-handed mon- 
key wrench operators, instead of 
telling me how important your read- 
ers are and how important your 
book is to them. You won’t spend 
any money on psychological re- 
search to tell me what makes your 
readers tick and what his purchas- 
ing motivations are. You won’t dare 
submit a piece of research to the 
ARF to have your techniques re- 
viewed and appraised in advance, 
because you know they approve 
only good research and that costs 
money... 


5. “You ought to be able to put 
something more substantial in the 
hands of your sales representatives. 
You have to develop a new kind of 
selling approach and perhaps in the 
process mold a new kind of sales- 
man. 

“Strangely enough, this new sales- 
man may not be too different from 
some of the old-timers that were 
around some 20 years ago when I 

Continued on page 159 
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COMPANIES AND 
THEIR AGENCIES 


Focal discussions on key electronic systems in 
present and future space projects will be con- 
tained in the May Issue of 
Astronautics: 
This issue will be of great significance to your 
marketing plans. . . if you are interested in 
the over 2 billion dollar space electronics 


market. 


ag Advertising pages for this issue will be limited. Con- 


tact your Astronautics Representative today. 


Astronautics 


500 FIFTH AVENUE+-NEW YORK=:PE 6-6845 
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NOBODY, BUT NOBODY GETS TESTIMONIALS LIKE 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION AND | | 
MAINTENANCE SSUIPMENT, 


a. 


“Interstate has provided us with a higher percentage of usable 
advertising and editorial photography and case history material than 
any other previous source in the 76-year history of our company” 

WILLIAM A. BRAMLAGE, ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
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INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22.N.Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST... SAN FRANCISCO 11. CAL., GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG.N W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26. MICH... WOODWARD 1-6900 
8 F. JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA., COURT 1-2980 
3839 WILSHIRE BLVO.LOS ANGELES 5, CAL... DUNKIRK 58-7161 


ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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started in research. These were the 
guys to whom I used to turn for a 
really good first-hand picture of an 
industry.” 


Domestic Engineering head, 
©. T. Carson, dies at 74 


# O. T. Carson, board chairman of 
Domestic Engineering Co., Chicago, 
died Jan. 22 after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

One of the leading business pub- 
lishers in the country, Mr. Carson’s 
career constituted a typical Amer- 
ican success story. He started as a 
journeyman steamfitter, then, in 
1908, became a subscription sales- 
man for Domestic Engineering, then 
published by the Kenfield-Leach Co. 

He moved into advertising, and 
by 1917 was able to purchase the 
magazine with two associates. One 
of them, the late Frank Keeney, left 
in 1933 to form Keeney Publishing 
Co., with Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning, started by Domestic 
Engineering Co. in 1929, and Amer- 
ican Artisan. 

Mr. Carson was known as an in- 
novator and creator of business 
publications. He established Domes- 
tic Engineering Catalog Directory, 
Institutions Magazine, Engineers 
Product File and Actual Specifying 
Engineer, the latter two in 1958. 

Under a plan set up in 1951, Mr. 
Carson arranged for the purchase of 
his stock by employes of the com- 
pany, who now control 71% of the 
outstanding shares. He also estab- 
lished a_ profit-sharing retirement 
plan. 

When he became board chairman 
in 1959, George L. Milne was named 
president. Mr. Carson’s son, William 
M. Carson, is secretary and a direc- 
tor of the company. 


Readership service wrongly 
identified in January IM 


# The listing of 1960 readership 
studies in business publications, ap- 
pearing on pages 134 and 136 of the 
January IM, incorrectly identified 
the readership service for the 12 
Hugh C. Maclean publications listed 
as “Reader Feedback (Canadian).” 


The correct designation should 
have been “Reader Report Service,” 
which is a research service of Hugh 
C. Maclean Publications, Ltd., Don 
Mills, Ont. “Reader Feedback” is the 
copyrighted name of the readership 
service conducted by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York. 


Traendly named senior vp of 
McGraw-Hill publications 


s Wallace F. Traendly has been 
promoted from publisher of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.’s chemi- 
cal publications to senior vice-pres- 
ident of the New York company’s 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


Publications Div. 

He succeeds Harry L. Waddell, 
who was named to the newly cre- 
ated position of executive vice-pres- 
ident in charge of public relations, 
personnel relations and _ internai 
communications. 

Mr. Traendly has been with Mc- 
Graw-Hill since 1949, Mr. Waddell 
since 1946. 


‘Food & Drug Packaging’ 
circulation 37,500, not 25,000 


8 Correction: The circulation of 
Food & Drig Packaging, New York, 
is 37,500, not 25,000 as was reported 
in the January issue of IM. 








Set March 31 deadline for 
BestSeller ad contest 


s The Association of Industrial 
Advertisers has set a March 31 
deadline for entries in this year’s 
BestSeller awards competition for 
industrial advertising. 

Purpose of the awards is to “hon- 
or industrial advertisers whose alle- 
giance to sound planning has re- 
sulted in programs demonstrating 
the effectiveness of advertising as 
an integral and essential element of 
successful marketing.” 

For entry forms or information 
write to AIA BestSeller Awards 
Committee, 271 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. 


Toronto chapter to survey 
Canadian ad budgets 


s A detailed study of Canadian in- 
dustrial advertising budgets is being 
conducted by the Toronto AIA 
chapter. 

According to John Chilman of 
Heggie Advertising, president of the 
Toronto chapter, the Canadian sur- 
vey is being made with a five-page 
questionnaire sent to 1,000 selected 


news 


firms. Answers will go directly to a 
certified public accountant, to pro- 
tect individual company identities. 
The questionnaire, put into final 
shape by Mike Ponting of Alloy 
Metal Sales and Earl Hyman of Tri- 
angle Conduit & Cable, will ask for 
data on company products, sales, 
personnel and on salary ranges and 
length of experience of ad staffers. 
The analysis of the study will be 
presented along with the findings of 
the AIA’s US industrial ad budget 
survey at the annual conference. 


Philadelphia admen have 
a laugh; it’s on them 


= It has been said that your prob- 
lems aren’t too serious if you can 
laugh at them. So, with everyone 
from Ike to the neighborhood butch- 
er criticizing advertising, the admen 
members of the Philadelphia AIA 
chapter devoted a meeting to poking 
fun at themselves. 

The meeting was built around a 
playlet titled, “The Exceedingly 
True-to-Life Adventures of Alvin 
Trueheart, Boy Ad Man,” authored 
by John Donahey, director of ad- 
vertising and public relations for 
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Ending it all . . J. Wilson Beaver, left (played by Winston Har- 
grave), and Alvin Trueheart (played by Michael Ecksel) end it 
all after their plan to get all the industrial advertising in Phila- 
delphia fails. The two are leading characters in a skit put on 
by the Philadelphia AIA chapter. (See above.) 


Foote Mineral Co., and directed by 
William Fischelis, Al Paul Lefton 
Co. 

Trueheart, at 40, comes to Phila- 
delphia to answer an ad that seeks 
a man with “20 or more years of 
experience as an industrial adver- 
tising manager. Ability to manage 
people; age 30 to 40.” 

The ad has been placed by Bea- 
ver, of the Beaver, Badger, Dodo & 
Ostrich agency, who has a plan 
that springs from the awareness 
that “the average advertising agen- 
cy does not appreciate the prob- 
lems of the average industrial ad- 
vertising manager.” 

Beaver’s answer to this problem 
is to “hire every advertising man- 
ager in the city,” and Trueheart’s 
job is to act as liaison between the 
agency and the ad managers. He 
must recruit them and make ad- 
vertising men out of them. These 
men will in turn be expected to 
bring into the agency the accounts 
of their former companies. 

Beaver is even willing to “do 
something that rarely happens in 
the agency game” make True- 
heart a vp. Trueheart accepts the 
job, at $85 per week. 

Trueheart gets all the ad man- 
agers of major industrial accounts 
in the area and trains them. There 
are courses in psychology, center- 
ing mainly on “How to give an ad- 
vertising manager an_ inferiority 
complex.” He explains that a good 
account executive would make even 
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Michelangelo go outside for his art 
work. 

To test them, Beaver conducts an 
oral examination with questions 
delivered sealed, by a bank official. 
Some of his questions, and the an- 
swers of the men, given in unison 
(discussing motivational research): 

What kind of research? 

In depth. 

Conducted how? 

By impartial surveys. 

Who was surveyed? 

A significant sample. 

Who conducted the survey? 

A well-known research institute. 

The findings are? 

Exciting. 

And? 

Never before published. 

And? 

Confidential. 

Now, gentlemen, where did the 

information really come from? 

“We asked our wives.” 

The part of J. Wilson Beaver was 
played by Winston Hargrave, M. 
Russell Berger, Inc.; Michael Ecksel, 
Ames Publishing Co., played True- 
heart. 


Philadelphia AIA elects 
Winston Hargrave treasurer 


= Winston Hargrave, account ex- 
ecutive for M. Russell Berger, Inc., 
has been elected treasurer of the 
Philadelphia AIA chapter. He is 
filling the unexpired term of Miss 
Norma L. Testardi, who resigned. 


Advertiser changes. . 


W. E. Landmesser from distribution 
manager to packaged products general 
sales manager, York Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., York, Pa. He succeeds R, E. Cassatt, 
who resigned to become marketing vice 
president, Regina Corp., Rahway, N_J. 
maker of floor waxers, polishers, vacuum 
cleaners and other appliances. Also, F. C. 
Wood, from midwestern manager to air 
conditioning sales manager for York. York 
packaged products include air condition- 
ers, furnaces, ice makers, refrigeration 


units and similar products. 


George P. Burns . . 
from northeastern 
jivision manager to 
vice-president and 
machine tools sales 
manager, Van Nor 
man Machine Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 


William A. Stevens. . 
to product planning manager, Union Pum y 


’0., Battle Creek, Mich. Also, E. R. Raguse 


from midwestern sales 


from sales manager 


manager, Byron 


Jackson Pump C field sales manager 


at Union. 


H. K. Porter Co... 
diversity of industrial products, has estab 


Pittsburgh maker of a 


lished a world-wide marketing and dis- 
tributing subsidiary in Geneva, Switzer 
land, which will be known as H. K. Porter 
& Cie., S.A. 


Albert H. Clem . 
Chemical Specialties Div., to marketing 


» from general manager, 


vice-president. He is succeeded by George 
R. Lawson, former marketing director, In 
dustrial Chemicals Div. 


John E. Franzen . . 
sales manager to general sales manager, 


from printing paper 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 


J. Lloyd Poland . . from research and de 
velopment staff to marketing research 
manager, Niagara Chemical Div., Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., Middleport, 
N.Y. 


Dean B, Randall . . from advertising man- 
ager to advertising director, Residential, 
Commercial and International Divisions, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Min- 
neapolis. Also, Richard Crouser, from ad- 
ministrative assistant to advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Residential 
Div.; and Robert Ruff, from advertising 
manager, Marine Products Div., McCulloch 
Corp., to advertising and sales promotion 





manager, Commercial and International Di 
visions. 


M. Lloyd Jones, Jr. . . from distributors’ 
sales manager, Industrial Div., to general 
manager, General Logistics Div., Aeroquip 
Corp., Jackson, Mich. Also, Victor Emery, 
from manufacturers’ sales manager to gen 


eral sales manager, Industrial Div. 


Wentworth Smith . . from a vice-president 
and manager of the Liquid Meter Div., tc 
marketing vice-president, Neptune Meter 
Ce., New York. Also, John J. Carroll, a 
vice-president, from liquid meter sales man 
ager to general manager, Liquid Meter 


Div. 


George R. Corcoran . . from acting adver 
tising manager to advertising manager 
American Car & Foundry Div., ACF In 
dustries, New York maker of a diversity of 
industrial products. 


Ralph J. Weiger . . from Cleveland district 
sales manager, Square D Co., to industrial 
sales manager, Federal Pacific Electric 
Co., Newark, N.J. Also, Armond J. Bisig- 
nani, Jr., from assistant eastern switchgear 
marketing manager to marketing manager, 
General Products Dept.; and Walter H. 
Niemann, from president, Electro-Sig Corp. 

laboratory switchboards marketing 


manager at Federal Pacific 


Paul A. Ketchum .. from safety glass sales 
manager to glass sales. vice-president 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 
Also, Howard J. Mather, from assistant 
yeneral manager of industrial sales, Paint 
Div., to industrial sales vice-president, 


Paint Div. 


Joseph Jacobs, Jr. . . from special adver- 
tising assistant to advertising manager 
Dunham-Bush, West Hartford, Conn., maker 
f refrigeration, air conditioning and heat 


ing products and accessories. 


Robert D. Gaertner . . from sales staff 
manager of newly formed Industrial Prod 
icts Div., Kleen-Stik Products, Chicago 
maker of pressure. sensitive adhesive 


stocks. 


Jean F. Malone . . from senior product en 
jineer to sales development manager of 
plastic materials, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


Co., Cleveland. 


Roy Uno .. from advertising production 
manager, Compton Advertising, to same 
position with corporate advertising depart 
ment of Beckman Instruments, Fullerton, 
Cal. 


Alan S. McClimon . . from sales develop- 
ment manager to national accounts man- 
ager, Euclid Div., General Motors Corp., 

Continued on page 162 


“NEXT TIME 
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RECRUITMENT.” 





ENGINEERS 
make the buying decisions! 


These Engineering Society 
Publications serve the business and 
professional needs of 195,000 
leading engineers: 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL OF METALS 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL CATALOG 

MINING ENGINEERING 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
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Puts you on the right track 
to your industrial markets 


In addition to editorial features on 
markets, The Market Data Book directs you to 
market analyses offered by business paper publishers. 
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APRIL, 1960 


THE ASTE 
TOOL SHOW 


Schedule the BIG issue 
with the BIG coverage 


To the tool engineering profession . . . April 
will be an exciting month. For the first time 
in over a decade, the ASTE TOOL SHOW 
will return to Detroit. Tool engineers from 
every corner of the country will 

converge on the Automotive Capitol. 


It will be an ideal time 
for selling your manufacturing products! 


For a complete picture of the Show, 

40,000 readers of THE TOOL ENGINEER 
— whether or not they attend — will 

eagerly await their copy of the April issue. 
Your advertising, too, can 

take advantage of this keen interest. 


Be sure and tell your complete product 
story—schedule the April ASTE Show Issue 
of THE TOOL ENGINEER! 


ool Engineer 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
10700 Puritan Ave. ¢ Detroit 38, Mich. 


Pe ee READERSHIP 


° Y 
Cursat 
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Cleveland. He is succeeded by G. E, Dan- 
by. former district salesman. The division 
makes earthmoving machinery. 


Rudy R. Redmont . . from president, Red- 
mont Structures, to president, Abbott-Red 
mont Thinlite Corp., New York subsidiary 
f Abbott Glass Co. The new firm will han 
dle sales, installation and service of cur 
tain walls, skylights, windows and other 


j3lass and metal building products. 


Redmont Parcell 


William L. Parcell . . from vice-president 
und sales director to executive vice-presi 
tent, Ridge Tool Co., Elyria, O., maker of 
pipe tools. Also, R. D. Fye, from Atlanta 
sales representative to sales manager; 
and H. L. Palmer, from sales and advertis- 
ing assistant [to advertising manager ana 


1ssistant sales manager. 


Warren Segersten . . from sales manager 

sales director, Cummins-Chicago Corp., 
thicago maker of automatic office equip 
ment. He is succeeded by W. H. Klotz, 


sales training director 


William T. Browne, Jr. . . from sales engi 


Tt 


neer, P-K Industries, to assistant sales 
manager, Kinetics Corp., New York maker 
1 and shutoff valves. 
Ben Warner, Jr. . . from assistant 
tising manager, Scientific & Process Instru 
Di Beckman Instruments 
vertising manager, Western Div., Collins 
Burbank, Cal., maker of data 
communications systems, electronic com 


nents, etc 


Marsh W. Bull . . from assistant manager 
San Francisco branch office, to western 
regional sales manager, Keuffel & Esser 
Co., Hoboken, N. J., maker of drawing ma 
terials, reproduction materials, surveying 


and optical tooling equipment, etc. 


James L. Young . . from Chicago district 
sales manager to general sales manager 
Sperti-Faraday, Adrian, Mich., maker of 
electric equipment. 


Jan M. Garvin . . from vice-president and 
general manager, Machinery & Machine 
Supplies Co., to marketing director, USI 

Continued on page 164 





INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD OF MANUFACTURING 


ag tleicel-de-l elim @eltiac-t-\ ae) | 
A. FINKL & SONS CO. 


. ... How to meet the demands of 40,000 
tool and manufacturing engineers 


Each month hundreds of manufacturing ideas—large 
and small—come under the scrutiny of THE TOOL 
ENGINEER editors. Where do they begin? How can 
they be sure that the editorial content which appears in 
the magazine will fill the demanding needs of 40,000 
engineering readers? 


The answer is three-fold—and is your key to a reading 
atmosphere which assures maximum attention for your 
advertising: 

(1) The editors of THE TOOL ENGINEER are highly 
skilled and trained in recognizing the complex develop- 
ments which continually change the manufacturing 
scene every day of the year. 


READERSHIP 


RESEARCH 
Vv 


for new technical ideas 


(2) They know their readers! Editors of THE TOOL 
ENGINEER are critically aware of the technical, 
scientific, and educational needs of tool and manu- 
facturing engineers. 

(3) They use continuous independent editorial research. 
Studies made by the Eastman Research Organization of 
reader preference are conscientiously compared with 
facts gathered from field trips, seminars, technical 
meetings. 

The result is a powerful editorial package. One which 
attracts the readers’ attention. 

Your selling message receives the same attention when 
you advertise in THE TOOL ENGINEER! 


Ivltool Engineer 


Detroit 38, Michigan 


10700 Puritan Avenue °« 





com MINING 


presents 
latest news of 

entire 
coal industry 


Whether you produce products for 
deep or strip mining, your sales 
message will reach more men who 
plan, specify and buy... when you 
advertise in Coal Mining. 


Each issue is eagerly read for the 
latest news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, since 
1944, Coal Mining’s vigorous cam- 
paign for further automation has 
won enthusiastic endorsements of 
top officials in bituminous and an- 
thracite. 


To reach men who buy, advertise 
in Coal Mining. AA-9728 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


erving the coal industry since 1898 


eT ee 
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Robodyne Div., U. S. Industries. The Silver 
Spring, Md., division designs and makes 
industrial and postal automation equip- 
ment. 


Edmund Fieldsteel . . from marketing serv 
ices manager, Industrial Apparatus Div. 
Raytheon Mfg. Co., to commercial market 
ing manager, Loral Electronics Corp., New 
York, supplier of strategic electronic equip- 


ment and systems. 


John W. Lynch .. from eastern sales man 

ager, Utica Metals Div., Kelsey-Hayes Co. 
special products sales manager yar 

penter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

Gordon C. Seeler . . from manager, Process 

Engineering Div., E ; Oil C 

marketing c 


iay Co., New 


H. Douglas Spruance . . { 
ager to sales and 
dent, McWhorter 


of specialty res 


John E. Hogg 
manager to marketing administrati 
personnel development manager, C 
= rs = 

Dept., General Electric 


William P. Gillespie 


president, Fayette R. 


Jordan D. Wood .. f: 
I marketing se 
ing newly creat 


pa 
pa 


Agency changes.. 


Zimmer, Keller & Calvert . . Detroit, named 
agency for Burr Machine Tool Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., producer of multiple-opera- 
tion machine tools. 


Roy Elliott Co. . . Bosion, named agency 
for Stocker & Yale, Marblehead, Mass 
manutacturer f optical projection equi; 


ment, 


C. Bruce Hardy . . from media director and 
assistant director of marketing services, 
McCann-Erickson, Cleveland, to associate 
media director, Meldum & Fewsmith, Cleve 


ina 


Martin R. Klitten Co. . . has moved to 


1941 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 


Kudner Agency . . New York, elevated the 
ficers: C. M. Rohrabaugh from 


chairman of the board and 


following 
president 
thief executive officer; Charles R. Hook, 
Jr.. from executive vice-president to presi 
jent; Robert M. Watson, from senior vice 
president to executive vice-president; Carl 
Phares, Jr., from assistant treasurer t 
treasurer and member of the board; James 
J. Cochran, vice-president, elected to the 


ara, 


Richard N. Meltzer Advertising . . San 
Francisco, appointed agency for Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro, Cal., manufacturer of 


business machines. 


Smith, Winters, Mabuchi . . New York, 
named agency for Kollsman Instrument 
New York, manufacturer of elec 


> systems and instrumentation for in 


James W. Switzer . . from copy chief 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


creative director 
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Zimmer-McClaskey Advertising, Louisville. 


Curtiss, Quinlan, Keene & Peck . . In- 
dianapolis, Ind., named agency for Preston 
Preston, 


Woodworking Machinery Co., 


Ont., manufacturer of woodworking ma 


chines. 


Waldie & Briggs . . 


agency for the Boxk 


Chicago, appointed 
ard and Folding Car- 
ton division of Weyerhauser Co., Chicago. 


Robert R. McCain . . from manager, Chi 


cago office of the Biddle Co., to vice-presi- 


Buckley & Gotsch, Chi 


> 


McCain Rockwell 


Dudley N. Rockwell . . trom supervisor 


named agency for 


George T. Metcalf Co. . . Provide 


Webster, Mass 


units for seats 
Carr Liggett Advertising Cleveland, 
named agency for Amalie division, L 


Sonneborn Sons, Franklin, Pa., petroleum 
Another new account is Greens 


Breaker Co. 


Feeley Advertising . . } 
agency for Heidelk 
dale, L. I. distributor 


cylinder letter ; 


Ward William & Co. . . Union, 
pointed agency for Breeze Cor 


manufacturer of formed metal products. 


Edward M. Marker . . 


elected vice-president 


group head, was 
Griswold-Eshleman 


Co., Cleveland. 


Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover . . Hart: 
ford, Conn., named agency for the P&F 
Corbin and Corbin Cabinet Lock divisions 
of American Hardware Co., New Britain, 


Conn. 


Denham & Co... Detroit, named agency 
for United Welders, Inc., Bay City, Mich., 
manufacturer of arc and resistance weld- 


ing equipment. 


VanSant, Dugdale & Co. . 
named agency for the HTH department, 


Baltimore, 


Chemicals Division, Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., New York; the department prc 


duces a chlorine sanitizing product. 


Zimmer, Keller & Calvert . . Detroit, name 
agency for Amplex division of Chrysler 
Corp., Detroit, manufacturer of self lubri 


cating bearings and finished machine 


parts. 


James E. Keefe . 
to vice-president and account supervis 


- from account manager 
Waldie & Briggs, Chicago. 


C. E. Huwen .. from acc 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, 


Waldie & Briggs, 


Fensholt Advertising . . 


agency for Aetna 


Reincke, Meyer & Finn . . 


gency for Semiconductor 


J. Benton Wilkins . 
er, Carter Carburet 
stries, New York 


group, French Advertising 


Eleanor S. Hargrave . 

jia director, Lavenson 
tising, Philadelphia, to spec 
the president, Irving 
Philadelphia, responsible 
traffic. 


Robert G. Peck, Jr. . . from 
ecutive, L. \ 


accou 


ing Agency 


National Business Publications . . has 
added the following agencies to its mem- 
bership: Stuart K. Choate Advertising, San 
Mates, Cal.; .Lahr Advertising Age 

Indianapolis, Ind.; Lee-Myles Associates 
New York; Martin-Andrews & Associates 


Norcester, Mass.; William Narup & 


RAwvarti Ni3] 
Advertising, Mil 


>o., Chicago and F 
waukee. 


Van Sant, Dugdale and Co... has elected 
the following officers: Robert E. Daiger 
from executive vice-president to president; 
Lawrence R. O'Neill, copy chief to vice- 
president; Nicholas Van Sant, secretary 
and treasurer to vice-president and Rob- 
ert V. Walsh, director of radio and tv to 
vice-president. 


Noyes & Co. . . Providence, R. I., has 
elected the following officers: Carroll H. 
Continued on page 166 


SRR Re SAHNI 
CALLING ALL ADVERTISERS! 
RRS AA TARR 


Be on the 
look-out for 
these 2 top 

salesmen 

wanted by 

America’s 

Police Chiefs 
and City 
Officials 


HOW TO SPOT THEM: 


LAW an ORDER is 
written for the top 
police executives 
... those who an- 
nually spend over 
2% BILLION DOL- 
LARS for police 
equipment and 
supplies. It is edi- 
torially stimulat- 
ing and has been 
described as “a 
monthly textbook 
on law enforce- 
ment.” From cars to radios to guns, if a police 
force can use it—LAW and ORDER can sell it. 
Last seen on the desks of 7,415 (BPA) police 
chiefs! Total average circulation of 12,834 
(BPA) makes it the most widely read police 
publication in America. It is arined with sales 
ammunition . . . so don’t approach it lightly. 


@ 
MAYOR and |} 


rien: WALORe 
ANAGER 
pee: : = “4 


offices of 7,683 
(BPA) of the top 

city officials in 

America who annu- FRe~> cog ial 
ally spend over 35 (Se asec wa, 
BILLION DOLLARS = 

in community im- 

provements. Rea- 

son for this: it is 

jam-packed with in- 

formation directed _ 

solely at the buyers and planners for the 6,400 
U.S. communities with populations of 1,200 or 
more. You can’t miss it .. . it’s informative, 
well edited, and high-up in getting to the heart 
of municipal management problems. The words 
really gotten around: to sell City Hall, tell ’em 
all about it in MAYOR and MANAGER, 


For more details on 
these ‘‘most wanted” 
salesmen who really get 
around, contact: 


MAYOR and MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER 


72 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y, 
Murray Hill 2-6606 
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growing textile industry of 
Mexico, Central and South America 


THE SPANISH 


EDITION 
OF TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


The outstanding technical manufactur- 
ing and production journal published 
in Spanish for textile mills of Latin 
America. Printed in Mexico City. 
Write for folder describing market, 
coverage and facts showing your 
potential in this expanding source of 
industrial sales. 


INDUSTRIAS TEXTILES 


Affiliate of Textile Industries 
806 Peachtree St., NE 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


—" 


| 


CASKETS 


They couldn’t mail a sample casket, 
so they sent a glossy photo. If you 
can’t mail your product, mail a 
photo. 


8 x 10 
GLOSSY VA 
PHOTOS 


QUANTITY Photos will sell for 
you, because they are QUALITY 
Photos. 

8 x 10 GLOSSY PHOTO PRICE LIST 
Number | 12 | 25 | 50 | 100 
Price ea. | 20¢ | 15c | 12¢ | 9c 

Write for complete Price Catalog 

QUANTITY PHOTO CO. 


119 W. Hubbard St. * Chicago 10, Il. 
Tel. —SUperior 7-8288 


EACH 
(in‘lots 
roy mm 0] 8) 
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Rickard from vice-president in charge of 
media, research, sales and account su- 
pervision, to senior vice-president and 
secretary; Richard M. Crompton from ac 
count executive to vice-president; Albert 
E. Van Wagner from account executive 
Edward C. Sampers 
media director. 


to vice-president; 
from account supervisor t 
C. R. Lawrence . . from copywriter, J. M. 
Callan Co., Chicago, to copywriter, Buchen 
Co., Chicago. 


Richard P. Frisbie . . from copy staff to 
copy chief, Cunningham & Walsh, Chi- 
cago. 

Ross Roy, Inc. . . Detroit, appointed agen- 
cy for Allied Products Corp., Detroit, man- 
ufacturer of tools, dies and components 


for the automotive industry. 


Harold Warner Co. . Buffalo, N. Y. 
named agency for Xcelite, Inc., Orchard 
Park, N. Y., manufacturer of industrial 
hand t Hohl Machine & Conveyor 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y 


terials handling systems, is another new 


manufacturer of ma- 
Warner account. 
R. F. Beery executive 
Cramer-Krasselt Milwaukee, to ac 


——" Hoffman 


& Gerlach, Milwaukee. 


The Wellman Co. . 


Investment Insurance 


Charles W. Reinhart. . f1 
ager, James Thomas 

York, to 
Voss & Hevenor, Albany, N. Y. 


director of marketing, 


NOT 
IN. je 


Kniep Associates . . Dover 


agency for Mid-Eastern Electronics, S 





Who's handling the Johnson account? 











field, N. J., 


struments. 


manufacturer of electronic in 


Mel Dean . . from director of advertising 
and public relations, American Building 
Maintenance Co., to account executive, 
John O'Rourke 


Cisco. 


Advertising, San Fran- 


Herbert Zeltner from assistant media 


director of media, Lennen & 


director to 


Newell, New York. 


Neville, Adelman & Montgomery .. is the 
new name of an agency formed by the 
merger of Robinson, Adelman & Mont 
gomery and Neville & Ronald, all of 
Philadelphia. John Neville was elected 
president, Robert Adelman chairman of 
the board. 


Gould, Brown & Bickett . . is the new name 
of the Foulke Agency, Minneapolis. 


Joseph C. Stodola . . from vice-president 


and creative director to senior vice-presi- 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Mil- 


waukee 


Ted Gravenson, Inc. . . New York, named 
Chemclean Product 
ar ‘ : 
, N.Y., Manulacturer c Cc 


lishing chemicals for 


Grimm & Craigle . . Chicago, 
agency for Chicago Expansion Bolt 


Shicag 


Blaylock Advertising . . has moved to 39 


S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


S. Edwin Ahn, Jr. . . from traffic manager, 


Philadelphia office director, account 


D 


services, Pittsburgh office of Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law . . New York, 
appointed to handle financial public rela 
tions for Howell Electric Motors Co., Howell 
Mich., manufacturer of integral horsepower 
and fractional motors. 


Rossi & Co. . . Detroit, named agency for 


Harold L. Palmer Co., Farmington, Mich., 


manufacturer of industrial and commer- 
cial drum warmers. 


Compton Advertising . 
agency for Perfect Circle Corp., Hagers- 


- Chicago, named 


town, Ind., manufacturer of piston rings 
and other automotive products. 


Clarke, Dunagan & Huffhines . 


Tex., announced the following internal 


Dallas, 


staff promotions: Bill Dunagan, from presi 
dent to chairman of the board; C. C. Hutf- 
hines from executive vice-president to pres- 
ident; new account executives C. M. Barry 








From — 


Auus-Cuaumers 


To — 


Yate 2 Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 


@ They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 


Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


Construction Mews 


An Associated Construction Publication 


Little Rock, Arkansas 











DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


Does It FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing * 
Mimeographing ° Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 


Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


an Ldler Ht ro 


431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 





and Harold G. Abernathy were named 
vice-presidents. Mr. Barry was formerly 
co-operative advertising manager, Dr. Pep- 
per Co., Dallas; Mr. Abernathy was for- 
merly executive vice-president H. Leslie 
Hill Enterprises. 


MacManus, John & Adams . . Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., named agency for E. C. Staude 
Mfg. Co., Walled Lake, Mich., manufactur- 
er of set-up and folding carton machines 
and packaging printing equipment. 


Burton E. Hotvedt . . 
and manager, industrial division, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Milwaukee, to vice-pres- 
ident, The Brady Co., 


from vice-president 


Appleton, Wis. 


Hotvedt Urquhart 


G. Taylor Urquhart . 
head, Batten, Barton, 


. from account grouy 

Osborn 
Pittsburgh, to vice-pr t 1 account 
supervisor, Reuter ittsburgh. 
George W. Hayden .. from public relations 
account executive, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, New York, to 


AT 


Gaynor & Ducas, New Y 


account executive 


Max Berking Inc. . . 

agency for Brown Boveri Cory 
manufacturer of heavy electrical e 
and machinery 


Tri-State Advertising Co. 

ana, appointed agency for U. E. I 

& Co., Burket, Ind., manufacturer of feed 
storage facilities, and for Union Tool Corp. 
Warsaw, Ind., manufacturer of industrial 
woodworking and finishing machinery 
D’Arcy Advertising Co... St. Louis, named 
agency for Universal Match 
and Armament Divisions, St. Louis. 


Corp.’s Match 


from advertising man- 


la) 


James A. Bayard. . 


ager, Scovill Mfc. Co., merchandise di- 


vision, to account executive, Edward W. 
Robotham Co., Westport and Hartford 


Conn. 


Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield . . L 
appointed agency for Hycon Mfc. 


Angeles 


Pasadena, Cal., designers and pr 


of electronic test systems. 


Smith, Dorian & Burman . . Hartford 
Conn., named agency for American Chem- 
ical & Refining Co., Waterbury, Conn., pro- 
ducer of electroplating chemicals. Balteau 

Continued cn page 168 


GOING PLACES... 


the same places you want 
your advertising to go! 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
is the one dynamic national 
magazine that's moving ahead 
fastest because its staff-de- 
veloped ‘‘how to”’ editorial con- 
tent is accepted and read as 
‘most helpful’’ by more practi- 
cal management and operating 
men — the men who make the 
buying decisions — in the mul- 
ti-billion lumber-furniture-wood- 
working market. 


More and more advertisers are 
using WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
to sell these men — the right 
people in the right places. Its 
advertising volume for the full 
year of 1959 was over 15% 
oh: of the corresponding period 
in 1958 — compared with a de- 
cline for seven other papers in 
the field combined, based on latest 
available data. 


U. S. Census of Manufactures (1954) 
shows 41,990 establishments, of which 
pet 2 produce 85% of total valve 


WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS Coverage 
Among Plants That Produce 
85% of Value Added 

9,758 

Plants* 

WWP (U.S. 

TOTAL Census) 
Millwork, Sash & Door 
Mfrs., Prefab House 

Mfrs., etc. 890 


Furniture Cabinet, Mus. 
Inst., Casket & 
Fixture Mfrs. 


Mfrs. of Other Wood 
Products and Industri- 
al Firms with Wood- 
working Operations 


Total Mfg. 


Total Paid and 
Controlled 


*With 20 or more otis accounting f 
84.4% of Value Added. — 


Put this fast-moving magazine to 
work ... selling for you... now! 


WOOD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-7788 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 167 


Electric Corp 


turer of industrial x-ray equipment, is an- 


Stamford, Conn., manufac- 


ther new account for the agency. 
Mackes & Taylor . . Allentown 
agency for Trad Electronics 

Park, N. J., manufacture 


equipment. 


Persons Advertising . . New York, named 
agency for the American Society of Heat 
ing, Refrigerating & Air Conditioning Engi 
neers, New York. 

Martin Associates . 


named agency for Com 


George Homer 
Newark, N. J. 
manufacturer of 


ment 


Darrell Prutzman Associates .. P: 


Optical Co., Providence, manufacturer of 
eye protection equipment and respirator 


masks. 


Applegate Advertising . . Muncie, Ind., 


named agency for two Borg-Warner di 


Warner Automotive Division, Au- 
| manufacturer transmission 


Wooster 


Howard Swink Advertising .. MV 





Antifreeze, please . . Actor Alan Mowbray !eads parade of 
terize in early September. This was the theme Dow Chemical of Canada carried to the 


“wise motorists,’’ who win- 


consumer via tv and radio in its campaign to increase consciousness of the need for 


early winterizing. Dow supplies ethylene glycol, a basic ingredient, to manufacturers 


of antifreeze. Mr. Mowbray is the star of a Dow-sponsored tv series. This photo was 


used for publicity. 


Heats up antifreeze sales 


Dow carries campaign 
to customer’s customer 


# In a highly successful program 
based on promotion of its cus- 
tomers’ product to the consumer, 
Dow Chemical of Canada advised 
motorists that “The Wise Winterize 
Early in September.” The Sarnia, 
- Ont., company manufactures ethyl- 
ene glycol, the principal ingredient 
in radiator antifreezes. Though it 
produces no antifreeze under its 
own name, it takes a strong part in 
making the consumer 
conscious, stimulating sales for all 
brands. 

Actor Alan Mowbray played a 


antifreeze 
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key role in the 1959 campaign, ap- 
pearing in tv commercials, deliver- 
ing radio spots and being pictured in 
business paper ads. Mr. Mowbray 
is the star of Dow’s television series, 
“Colonel Flack,’ thus _ providing 
additional sponsor-identification. 

In addition to these media, an ex- 
tensive dealer education program 
was undertaken, utilizing brochures 
and film-strips to further acquaint 
dealers with the hows and whys of 
winterization. The dealers were also 
provided with sales aids for use 
with their own customers. 


Dow Chemical loft vanada, Limited 


ANNOUNCES 


a most extraordinary 
antifreeze 
merchandising plan 
NEXT PAGE PLEASE [ n= 


Sandwich man. . Mr. Mowbray, on page 
one of four-page ad in business papers 
invites dealers to learn more of Dow’s 
merchandising program. Copy and illus- 
trations on following pages announced 
that the program would ‘’add four whole 
weeks to antifreeze selling season.’’ The 
campaign to start winterization early 
would not only lengthen the season, it 
went on, but would give a greater profit 
to the dealer on each sale. By buying be- 
fore the rush season, dealers would be 
able to buy anti-freeze at a price ad 
vantage 


Publicity was planned to reach 
into both business and consumer 
publications. The 
again keyed to the over-all theme 
of the need for early automobile 
winterization. 

By such intensive campaigning on 
the part of the manufacturer of a 
basic ingredient, the entire anti- 
freeze industry received a tremen- 
dous shot in the arm, according to 
Thomas J. Scanlon, manager of 
Dow’s sales promotion department, 
and in the process Dow’s sales were 
boosted considerably. s 


releases were 





3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 


If it’s important, it begins as 
news... grows intoatrend... 
becomes an established princi- 
ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News. . . news related 
to other news... news studied, 
analyzed, even backgrounded 
by independent experts; that’s 
the editorial format for FEED- 
sTuFFs. It’s the biggest, most- 
looked-for business publication 
among feed men, particularly 
the planning and purchasing 
people. It carries the most ad- 
vertising, too—by linage and 
by number of advertisers. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
Aninformed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 

. . . business journalists 

since 1873 


New York 
Kansas City 


appointed 


Walter W. Tait . . from Ds 


agency for Ohio 
Mansfield, O., 


turer of valves and electrical 


valve division, 


The Hill Agency . . 


the Benjamin Katz Agency, with new quar 


is the new name c 


ters in the Society Hill Bldg., Philadelphia 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law . 

appointed agency for Polymer C 

jucer of semi-finished nylon and plasti 
shapes for industry. 

Bernard G. Rasmussen . . from br 
media manager t associate 

tor, Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Carey H. Leffler . . fror 


vertising and sales 


| Henry H. Platek . . from 


. om AT 
ieveianda V 


Fred W. Barrett . . vice-president 
f media, Batten. B 


has oanr 


Edward S. Banasik . . from 


- nt 24 
€ ie 


>x¢ 


smith 


Media changes. . 


Cornelius Kenney . . from market research 


sales analysis 
marketing 


ns 


American Journal of Medicine 


ican Journal of Cardiology .. published by 


Yorke Publishing 
members of Ass 


tions, New York. 


Robert C. Burton .. 
from Cleveland re 
yional manager t 
publisher, Contrac 
tors & Engineers 
published by But- 
tenheim Publishing 


Corp., New York. 


T 


Diesel Progress . . has moved its 
Angeles office to 9110 Sunset Blvd. 


t manager 


Brass Co., | 
manufac- 
equipment. 


_ 
n page i/ 0 


PROFESSIONAL 
nursing 
home 


directed to one of America’s newest and 
fastest growing markets... 

With a guaranteed circulation of 
12,000, Professional Nursing Home 
takes you direct to the owners, man- 
agers, and supervisory personnel of 
nursing homes and homes for the 
aged ... editorially serves the total 
range of their interests: the problems 
of general purchasing, personnel 
management, expansion and re- 
modeling, insurance, menu planning, 
maintenance, general and special 
purpose equipment. 


PROFESSIONAL 


nursing 
home 


fulfills a need in a market that will double 
in the next 10 years 

According to the Inventory of Nurs- 
ing Homes (Public Health Report, 
December 1954) nursing homes and 
homes for the aged already provide 
over 450,000 beds... with an imme- 
diate need for an additional 325,000! 
This need is underlined by the 
growth in our “age 65 and over’ 
population: 

1900: 3,000,000 1959: 15,500,000 
1940: 9,000,000 1965: 25,000,000 (est.) 
Professional Nursing Home, with 
12,000 guaranteed circulation, is tai- 
lored to this growing market as no 
other publication. Professional Nurs- 
ing Home will grow with this market 
—and help it to grow. If you belong 
in this market, your advertising 
belongs in Professional Nursing 
Home. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
. . . business journalists since 1873 


Editorial and 
Business offices: 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Representatives: New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City Los Angeles 
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THE TEXTILE TEAM | news. | 
IN LATIN AMERICA, “""“"""'° RRR 


Babcox renelonsions tol stroit eas man- | PU BLICITY 
for Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago. | 
Sheldon Fitterer, from sales should have 


. BOOKLETS 


Engineers . . is the new name of the SEND TODAY! 
American Society of Tool Engineers, De “BACON’S CLIPPINGS BENEFIT 
Ties i ‘ BUSINESS” tells how to benefit from 
roll, put I our complete coverage of 3,500 busi 
ness, farm and consumer magazines 
| Shows how to keep tab on competi 
" + | Ae ae al tion’s advertising and publicity as 
Textiles Panamericanos i well as your own placement. Also 
. | = | describes clippings for research. 
t BOOKLET 59 
0 a ml S mon y ; | Bacon system described in detail in 
® | si a “CLIPPINGS AND BUSINESS a story 
| . of growth”’. Tells how the bureau sys- 
SINCE 194] | —_ tem functions, insures accurate re- 
| : F sults. Shows how and why business 
requires specialized magazine clip- 
ping bureau. BOOKLET 80. 





Rolnick 
Paul Rolnick . . from editor and publishing | PUBLICITY CHECKER 


with quarterly revisions 


Lists over 3,500 magazines in 
99 market groups. Coded to 
help you pinpoint publicity. 


aire Tr, Applied MH 


nt and publishing 


iaent ana pudlishin 100% up-to-date throughout year. 352 
N. N. Goodman, Jr., | pages, 6%" x 9%". Price $25.00 with 








revisions Feb., May, Aug. Order today. 








J SE mar ¢ 


to all mills annually reteeenigem prt oreyae-niie BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
t] ipany. Robert D. Shattuck, former 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. | midwostern district manager of AHP. i WA bash 2-8419 
570 - 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. new business manager; and Allan Morris, 


MOTION PICTURES | “"" Need Information? 
SLIDE FILMS ay ana emg enemaaaeY 


& Engineering News, published by the | | ...0n industrial markets 





© 
a ae il alaialitae, .on industrial media 
Putting ideas across is a science. 


Evolving them is an art. It takes ax ae mpeg ie ...on what the industry buys, 
both to assure Ngee results. a eesti & Yoon Conia — buys? 
Write for our booklet | wns chet - vii sap 
“How Much Should | H. Bixler succeeds Mr. Gould as managing 


a Film Cost?” 
HEAL és Woe ial SUPPLIES 
ssuecene 
and pet 

sort 
PAT TIEIESON | 
ING. 


SOUND BUSINESS FILMS 














You'll find it, plus a complete 
— list of major sources for ad- 
15 East Bethune Avenue * %, 
“ pais relhitevate] Mi ehdcldastohilela Mei almnial= 
Detroit 2, Michigan =n 
Yelhielale] Mma-lohitla-t-Mmelale METel I-15 

e Ss ielal-\e lai lalek tl tiaicl meiutela 4-36 
The Talbott Tower ing’s Market Data Book. New 


Dayton 2, Ohio Your hotel bill? Well don’t buy any 600-plus page volume for 


more! 1959-60 is now out. 
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editor of C&EN; and Kenneth M. Reese 
named assistant managing editor, Mr. Bix- 
ler's former post. Mr. Reese was news edi- 
tor. 


Erik Bergaust . 

dent and publisher, Gr p 

ment, published by Sheffield P 

Co., Washington, D. C. Other GSE changes: 
Douglas H. Boynton, from advertising di 
rector to marketing and sales vice-presi 
dent; and Peer Fossen, from managing edi 
tor to executive editor. 


William F. Patrick . . from Doane A 
tural Service to sales staff, Watt F 


ing Co., Mount Morris, Il. 


Packaging “ogress . . 
lace Publishing 
Business 


joined National 


Washington, D. C. 


Bill Pattis & Associates . . Chicc 
midwestern sales representative for 
tronic Products (formerly Clip/File), 
lished by Tech Publishers { 
N.Y. 


Howard Publishing Co... 
has a new name, Peacock Business Press. 


Park Ridge, I] 


Cook Publications . . New York, has dis 


. Mar 


continued publication of Super Market Man 


ager. 


What's New in Electronics . . is name i 
monthly to be introduced March 10, 1960 
by Parks Publishing Co., Chicago. It will 
print new electronic prod 

charging on a per-inch basis 


accept advertising. 


Coin-Op .. 
duced in February by 


- : > ' 
Publications, New York. It w 


is name 


uted to over 12,000 coin-operated la 
ann 


owners. Full-page, six-time rate is $300. 


Stanley A. Osborn 
manager of Implement & Tractor to 


from adavertising 
eastern 
sales manager of Implement & Tractor 
Publications, Kansas City, Mo. 


Electrical Contractor & Maintenance Super- 
visor . . published by Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Toronto, announces 
new rates effective March, 1960: 
Space l-time 6-times 12-times 
l-page $305 $272 $243 
2/3-page 260 232 
1/2-page 171 154 


John C. White, Jr. . . from New York dis- 
trict manager, Engineering News Record, 
to same position with Business Week, both 
published by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. Other M-H changes: National 


Housewares Directory 

from Associated 

America and Electrical Merchar 
Week publisher Caswell Speare will 

as publisher of the newly acquired 

tory; Jack D. Robinson has been appointed 
Donald J. 


Canty, editor of Western Architect & Engi 


editor of Electrical West, and 
neer; Russell F. Anderson, from publisher 
f American Automobile and Automovil 
ricano, 
Production, a Lor 
Gordon A. Mack, 
Ane fer | R- 
manager I Ii ge 
ing Journal and 
Markets, to advertising manager 
three magazines; Edwin S. Murphy, Jr., 


from Cleveland sales staff to European 


Ralph C. Greiner . 


manager for Factory, a McG 


Pliny A. Porter . . from 


1 manager, ?! 


Management Magazines and School Man- 


agement Magazines . . Greenwich nn 


have opened 
j Building, 55 Public Square 
ith Alfred A. Spelbrink as dis 
Joseph M. Kessler . . from non-f 
to advertising promot 
market News 
lications, New York. 
Auch, who has trar 


sales staff. 
Diner Drive-In . . published by Da 


Publishing Co. 


Drive-In Management. 





PURCHASING 


Is this your idea of the soft sell? 











We are constantly amazed at the 
“taken-for-granted” attitude toward 
envelope waste by most office people. 
They seem to think that stuck flaps 
and windows... insertion snags and 
jam-ups...and postage meter foul- 
ups are a matter of course. 


They’re not! Practically all of these 
wastes and costly delays can be elimi- 
nated. 


Tension Envelopes are designed and 
constructed for efficient, trouble-free 
performance of their job. Why not test 
Tension and prove it? Just send the 
coupon below for envelope samples. 
Use them and see why there’s no need 
to pay for envelope waste! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP, 
816 East 19th Street 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


Ft. Worth e Des Moines 
St. Louis e So. Hackensack 


NS/IoO 

“a 

6x <p 
NVELOPE 


Please send me Envelope Idea Kit #2. 


Kansas City e 
Minneapolis e 


Tension Envelope Corp. 
816 East 19th St. 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Name 





Company 





Address. 





City. 
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In selling as in any other field, there’s 
an easy way and a hard way to get 
more business. Successful radio- 
electronics manufacturers have 
found it’s as simple as 1-2-3 toget the 
big orders in radio-electronics by tak- 
ing advantage of the three important 
services offered by the Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 


1 PROCEEDINGS OF THE IRE 
gives them the right audience 
for their product! 


Advertising in Proceedings reaches 
a select audience of bona fide radio- 
engineers—57,334 (ABC) of them— 
plus 13,976 student members who 
will be the leaders and buyers of to- 
morrow. 61,957 (net paid) readers 
“digest” Proceedings every month for 
its extensive authentic, basic and cur- 
rent information. Product advertising 
gets the same kind of attention from 
these alert readers. 


2 IRE DIRECTORY 
classifies their product! 


Called the “Bluebook” of the radio- 
electronics industry, this unique 
Directory not only classifies 4,000 
manufacturers and 1500 distributors 
of radio and electronics equipment 
along with their product list, but also 
gives the business phone numbers of 
3,500 firms. It is more than 1,100 
pages long, and reaches over 56,000 
of the right people. 





3 RADIO ENGINEERING SHOW 
demonstrates their product! 


t t Last year, over 60,000 radio-elec- 
O ge tronics engineers flocked to New 
York’s huge Coliseum to see and 

the listen to the “new ideas” in their fast- 

moving, fast-expanding field. 950 ex- 

- hibitors filled all four floors of the 
big orders Coliseum with new equipment. Every 
radio-electronics manufacturer has 

an equal opportunity to show his 


a 
in product, but space goes fast, so be 
sure to reserve yours, now. 


radio-electronics Yes, it is as simple as 1-2-3 to get 


the big orders in radio-electronics by 
using these three Institute of Radio 
Engineers’ services. For all the de- 
tails, contact: 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. * MUrray Hill 2-6606 


Boston « Chicago - Minneapolis * San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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copy chasers 








FLOWER BLOOM 


HUGHES PRODUCTS 








Hughes Products . . tasteful 


A look at more top 
campaigns of 1959 


The Copy Chasers cite some strong runners-up for 


‘‘Man of the Year’’ award: Hughes Products, U.S. 


Industrial Chemicals and Clark Equipment Co. 


Sey We happen to believe that in- 
dustrial advertising has advanced a 
great deal in recent years. More 
people (including managements) 
apparently believe in advertising. 
Advertising techniques have im- 
proved. The whole matter is taken 
more seriously—perhaps because it 
costs so much to advertise, but also, 
and more importantly, because ad- 
vertising has become more univer- 
sally recognized not only as an 
efficient method of communication 
but also because it is an extension 


of a company’s over-all “image.” 


Company image .. We heard a 
lot in the past year about “compa- 
ny image’—and the desirability of 
putting “your best face forward.” 
We also experienced this past year 
the revelations of the Steel mag- 
azine study of the motivational fac- 
tors involved in industrial purchas- 
ing—how often the buyer buys 
“company” as well as “product.” 
The IARI has reported on a mo- 
tivation research project which we 


pic 


as inserted 





NY 


haven't seen at the time of this 
writing but which will undoubtedly 
explore for us the effects of adver- 
tising upon “feeling” as well as on 
logic. 

We are afraid, though, that many 
advertisers dismiss the subject of 
“company image” as irrelevant to 
their particular circumstances. 
“Company advertising,” they think, 
is a privilege of big companies; the 
medium and small companies have 
to struggle along with “product 
copy,” which is all that they can 
afford. 

This is mistaken thinking. 

We urge every advertiser to con- 
sider his “company image”—even if 
his appropriation allows for no 
more than a half-dozen ninth-page 
inquiry-seekers. A product ad 
(product exposition, case history, 
application story, “how to” ad, etc.) 
can easily be made a representation 
of company image just by the ap- 
plication of tasteful advertising 
techniques. 


About taste .. “Taste” is a word 
you don’t use much in client-agency 
communications. (Mention by one 
party seems to indicate opinion that 
the other party lacks it.) You hear 
it most in conversations between the 
more sensitive writers and the more 
sophisticated art directors. 

Taste is what industrial advertis- 
ing lacks a lot of. Too many indus- 
trial advertisers are loud and de- 
manding and boastful and corny— 
and sometimes sloppy and uncouth. 

Taste, of course, is something that 
can’t be legislated or disciplined—let 
alone taught or even described sat- 
isfactorily. About the best that we 
can do here is to exhibit examples 
of it and hope that some of it rubs 
off. 

We think the Hughes Products 
advertising is a fine example of 
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tasteful industrial advertising—one 
of several reasons for selecting 
Hughes’ advertising manager as 
runner-up for “man of the year.” 


Composition . . The ingredients of 
an ad are, you'll agree, pictures, 
words and the arrangements there- 
of. Ordinarily the reader becomes 
aware, first, of the picture or the 
composition; frequently, the 
words (headlines). Yet the 
too, rendered in the form of type 
or lettering, are part of the com- 
position; even without being read, 
they are structural components. 
Hence, typography is important— 
and it is in this area that industrial 
advertising has the most to learn. 


less 
words 


Hughes campaigns .. All this by 
the way of suggesting what you 
should look for as we show you the 
Hughes campaign. 

Actually—four campaigns. A 
“general” campaign in news week- 
lies intended to broaden the gen- 
eral knowledge among manage- 
ments of Hughes Aircraft Co. as a 
producer of highly specialized elec- 
tronic items. A product sales cam- 
paign. An “armed forces cam- 
paign’’—supporting Hughes’ bids for 
military contracts, and a recruiting 
campaign. 


General . . Let’s examine the gen- 


eral first. This is not a 
company 
mostly concerned with products, but 
in such a way as to reflect company 
attitudes skills. Yet products 


cannot be discussed in highly tech- 


campaign 


campaign as such; it is 


and 


nical terms, because the 
ple toward whom the ads are di- 
rected would seldom be specifiers; 
the intent is to make Hughes ac- 
ceptable to management men who 
control or have an approving “say.” 
This becomes important in the case 
of products such as semiconductors 


peo- 


where their use may require a 
complete new circuitry and a ma- 
jor change from tubes to diodes or 
transistors—managements would be 
greatly concerned. 

(The campaign is also addressed 
businesses 


customers of 


to managements’ of 
which later 
new Hughes products which will 


may be 


come into being as the company 
continues to diversify and product 
lines expand.) 
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CREATING 4 NEW WORLO WITH ELECTRONICS 


THE GUN THAT STOPPED 





WYATT EARP 


HUGHES PRODUCTS 








Hughes Products . . human interest 


We have here (p. 173) a spread, 
black and white. Much of the left- 
hand side is occupied by a most 
charming photograph of two chil- 
dren, one apparently “listening” to a 
flower, the other watching, ab- 
sorbed. It’s a square-up 
generously framed with white space. 
Starting above it and extending onto 
the right-hand page is the headline, 
“How to Hear a Flower Bloom.” 
This headline, set small for a spread, 
is rendered in bold capitals—the 
blackest element in the ad. “How to 
Hear a Flower Bloom?’—well, 
here’s how: 


picture, 


When you stop to think of it—flowers 
do make sounds as they blossom. They 
may be audible only to the other flowers, 
but with enough amplification you could 
hear them, too. 

Modern electronics depends on ampli- 
turning tiny signals into 
larger ones . to run radios, TV sets, 
computers and thousands of other de- 


fication—in 


vices. 
More and more, the job of electronic 
is being assigned to the 
rugged Actually, the 
transistor is an electronic valve. The 
signal to be amplified is used to control 
power in the same way that a mere twist 


amplification 


tiny, transistor. 


of the valve controls a powerful stream 
of water in your garden hose. 


Halfway down this column of type 
is a picture, actual size, of a Hughes 
transistor, framed in a black rule. 
Then the copy continues on to tell 
about Hughes facilities and skills. 
This message runs onto another col- 


umn, and here—in contrast to the 
larger picture of the children—is a 
photograph of a Hughes engineer 
“shown growing a crystal.” 


Fine points . . Note a few fine 
points, please, you art directors. 
Note the rule extending from the 
dotted line box upper left to the 
logotype. Note how the rule, in its 
vertical travel, divides the text area 
—not logically (because it’s all one 
piece of text), but artistically; the 
arrangement obtains unity without 
becoming clumsy; the fact that the 
line breaks up the copy does no 
harm, and probably gives the ap- 
pearance of there being less copy 
to read than is there. 

Note the “Hughes Products” sig 
in the dotted border. That’s 
standard throughout the Hughes 
advertising. It is clean, strong, has 
high identification value. 

Wonderful human-interest ‘“an- 
gles” in this “Creating a New World 
with Electronics” series. Here’s “The 
Gun That Stopped Wyatt Earp” 
(above )—same format, 
same niceties. 


line 


size, same 
Hughes tells you about the “gun” 
in the copy: 


The fastest gun in television isn’t on 
the face of your set— it’s inside the set. 
There is an electron gun in the back of 
your picture tube which shoots a con- 
tinuous stream of electrons against the 
face of the tube. 

The rate of ‘’firing’’ is fantastic 
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The Ant and the Diode 





HUGHES PRODUC 








Dramatizes diode industry 


over one quadrillion (1,000,000,000,- 
000,000) electrons every second! As each 
electron strikes the fluorescent coating 
on the face of the tube it produces a 
spot of light millions of which 
blend to ‘‘paint’’ the ever-changing pic- 
ture... . electronically 

Hughes engineers have improved on 
this basic principle and created a new 
kind of tube capable of “stopping” or 
‘freezing’ the image 

These unique tubes use two electron 
guns. One “‘paints’’ the picture. The 
other takes over when you want to stop 
the show 


At this point, a photo of the Hughes 
storage tube. Then the copy re- 
sumes, to tell about the three types 
of tubes Hughes makes for tv and 
other developments of Hughes’ 
5,000 scientists and engineers (one 
of whom is shown with a model of 
the structure of a silicon crystal). 


For the layman... Ads like these 
give the layman some appreciation 
of the importance of these strange 
and miraculous new electronic com- 
ponents and also of the inventive- 
ness and meticulousness demanded 
of Hughes engineers. 

Take “The Ant and the Diode” 
an apt pairing, for it provides the 
opportunity to dramatize the “in- 
dustry” of the tiny diode. Its body, 
as the two illustrations (one actual 
size, the other and main illustration 
greatly magnified) show, is no 
larger than the ant’s. Yet: 


With work capabilities far transcend- 


ing their insignificant size, diodes direct 
the flow of electronic impulses through 
computing and control systems by mak- 
ing lighting-fast ‘’yes/no’’ decisions. In 
complex modern systems, diodes are as 


numerous as ants in an anthill. 


Product campaign .. As much 
imagination and as much taste are 
to be found in the “product ads” 
running in the technical magazines. 
We like especially the following: 

As strip, 
photograph of storm clouds, per- 
miting a plane to ride a beam of 
“clear” white space tells the story 
of the Hughes Tonotron tube, which 
is used for “Taking ‘Whether’ out of 
the Weather,’ in airborne radar 
systems. 


scissored out of the 


In “Which Trace Has the Tran- 
sient?”, the Hughes Memo-Scope 
recorder promises to locate false in- 
formation coming out of data reduc- 
tion systems—signals from inter- 
mittents and transients. The Memo- 
Scope recorder “freezes” the tran- 
sient information on the face of the 
tube until intentionally erased, thus 
permitting study of it regardless of 
the fact that it may have lasted only 
a few microseconds. 

Note in these two product ads the 
pattern set up for the signature ma- 
terial. Same logo, same slogan en- 
tering the box from the left, same 
airiness—plus the heavy rule mak- 
ing a sturdier base for the material 
above than would otherwise be with 
just the rectangular signature and 
white space. 


Catalog insert . . We also admire 
a catalog, which Hughes got out as 
a magazine showing the 
Hughes diode line, color-coded and 
grouped in the proper “families.” 
It’s an eight-page fold-out with a 
lip which binds into the magazine. 
This lip is perforated; the catalog 
itself can be torn out, still leaving 
a narrower lip which is three-hole 
punched. The lip which 
the magazine reads: 


insert, 


stays in 


Here is your new Hughes Semicon- 
ductor All-Products Catalog . . Note to 
secondary readers: If someone beat you 
to this invaluable four color, eight page 
catalog, just circle 350 on reader service 
card or Write Semiconductor 
(address) 


Division 





taking “whether* 





? 
é HUGHES PRODUCTS 








which trace 
has the 
transient? 





HUGHES PRODUCTS 





Product ads. . 


imagination in telling story 
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Catalog insert . . admirable 


On the reverse side of the bind- 
ing lip is a list of Hughes sales 
offices and distributors. 

The catalog itself is beyond our 
means of description, having to do 
with products, terms, and specifica- 
tions which are too exotic for us. 
But the arrangements seem to be 
orderly and the colors of these little 
contraptions (the word, we think, 
is “configurations”’) are very pretty. 

This, then, is the Hughes cam- 
paign which we liked so very much 
that it came close to winning our 
Man-of-the-Year award. E. J. Beam 
is advertising manager of Hughes 
Aircraft Co., and he wants our 
praise shared by the following peo- 
ple at Foote, Cone & Belding who 
produced the copy and _ layouts: 
copy chief Glenn Gladfelder, copy- 
writer Henry Lukas and art direc- 
tors Mario Donna and Charles 
Porter. 


Special mention . . Of the sizable 
number of campaigns suggested to 
us by readers or recalled by us as 
eligible for our Man-of-the-Year 
award, two of those that didn’t 
quite make it deserve special men- 
tion. 

One is the familiar “U. S. I. Chem- 
ical News” insert. This campaign, 
now in its 28th year, is one of the 
most famous in industrial advertis- 
ing—and one of the best read 
(which is a good reason for its be- 
ing famous). Through the first 
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eight months of 1959, the company 
received 7,337 inquiries directly 
traceable to the monthly inserts. 
Readership reports show the U.S.I. 
inserts to be the best read, or among 
the best read ads wherever they 
run. A Mills Shepard “penetration” 
study of one of the ads showed a 
“sales message recall,” among those 
who had read part of the ad, of 
89.2% 


Excellent copy .. But this isn’t 
the only good advertising turned out 
by U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
In the material sent us for review, 
we liked especially this forthright 
message addressed to housewares 
The head- 
line is “There’s Profit in Polyethyl- 
ene... Let’s Keep It That Way 
or, How Not to Kill the Goose that 
Laid the Golden Egg.” The copy is 
long, but we think it’s worth your 
time reading. Here’s the way it 
starts out: 


buyers in retail stores. 


You’ve seen polyethylene housewares 
come out of nowhere a couple of years 
ago and grow into a thriving, profitable 
market. Why? Because the housewife 
found that polyethylene housewares per- 
formed far better than she felt she had 
a right to expect from plastic products. 
Durable, attractive, versatile polyethyl- 
ene gives the customer her money’s 
worth and more. 

But you’ve seen it happen before—a 
good plastic comes along . . . then dis- 
appears after poor quality standards 
have undermined public confidence 





U.S. ‘CHEMICAL NEWS 


tre New Uses De rve bagtiag Kapil 
wes by Milhing For Polyethylene Film in 
Chemical Plant Construction 








U.S.1. “News” . . best read 


The bad drives out the good. Yes, there’s 
a profit in polyethylene housewares— 
and here’s how you can help keep it that 
way: 


Product characteristics that the 
described, 
following which the copy asks: 


public wants are then 


How can you—as a buyer—be sure 
that the products you stock measure up 
to the quality standards that keep cus- 
tomers coming back for repeat sales? 
Here are some buying tips that will 
help you protect your market of poly- 
products, keep polyethylene 
housewares sales growing at the fast, 
profitable rate they've set in the past 
two years: 


ethylene 





ACT OF FAITH 





MEMO TO THE HOUSEWARES BUYER: 


THERE'S PROFIT IN POLYETHYLENE... 
LET'S KEEP IT THAT WAY 


OR, HOW NOT TO KILL THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN EGG 


Coe CHEMICALS CO. 








Housewares Campaign. . 


forthright message 























” vented ( ” 


copies* of PE magazines go foreign every month! 


PE’s growing overseas audience with an unquenchable desire 
to learn more and more about U.S. drilling/producing, oil 
and gas pipelining, refining/petrochemical, and petroleum 
management .. . PLUS PE‘’s Four-Magazine Plan (which 
separates editorial coverage into well-defined markets) . . . 
provides advertisers with a powerful, international selling 
tool. Remember, a PE subscriber SELECTS the magazine HE 
wants. The advertiser SELECTS only the coverage HE needs. 
This is sales IMPACT with logic . . . without waste. 


THE PETROLEUM 


mo Poven 20% OF TOTAL PAID g 


THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING COMPANY /s0x 1589 e DALLAS 


DALLAS: Abbott Sparks, Adv. Director; Ed Sealey, Pau! Mansfield, 800 Davis Bidg., Riverside 8.4403; NEW YORK: John L. McDonald, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, MUrray Hill 6-7232; CHICAGO: E. V. Perkins, H. G. Fitzpatrick, 53 West 


Py SLI era aS COMPANY 


Jackson Boulevard, HArrison 7-6883; CLEVELAND: Gerald A. Warren, 1010 Rockwell Ave., TOwer 1-4231; LOS ANGELES: Richard P. McKey, Bruce Berkey, 465 Converse Pl., Pasadena, MUrray 1-0685; HOUSTON; Jess E. Adkins, 


2370 Rice Bivd, Room 110, JAckson 62631; BIRMINGHAM: Fred W. Smith, 1201 Forest View Lane, Vesthaven, TRemont |-5762; LONDON: Kenneth S. Brooks, 74) Green Lanes, Winchmore Hill, London N. 21, England 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 176 


Figure price by the pound— instead 
of by the dozen or gross. Therefore, if 
the price you pay—by the pound— is 
considerably below the normal range, 
your “‘bargain price’’ is probably the 
results of poor resin quality or design 
shortcuts 

Make sure the product application is 
sound—Some polyethylene products can 
be boiled—some can’t. Sometimes spe- 
must be “built in” 
through choice of resin and molding 
Satisfy 
supplier has made the necessary tests to 
meet end use conditions. Then make 
sure your products are clearly labelled 


cial properties 


conditions yourself that your 


to avoid misuse. 

Deal with a reputable supplier—and 
specify on your order that the item is 
to be made of virgin, first-quality poly- 
ethylene resin 

U.S.1., makers of high-quality PETRO- 
THENE Polyethylene Resins, will be glad 
to have their technical service engi- 
neers advise you about the quality and 
end use applications of your polyethyl- 
ene products 


For the record, the copy for the 
“News” series is written by ac- 
count executive Carol Perrin and 
for the housewares campaign by 
copywriters Robert Keyes and Don 
Dietz of the G. M. Basford Co. 


Liked Clark Equipment ads. . 
We liked the Clark Equipment Co. 
advertising a lot, and it hurt us al- 














Rubber-tired dozer 
plugs $10 per hour profit leak 














Clark . . “signature” value 
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Construction equipment ads 


most as much as it probably hurt 
the Clark people not to have it win. 
We liked especially the four-color 
campaign which is shown at left 
(and which has tremendous “signa- 
built 
around application photographs) 


ture value” in the format 


and a campaign of spreads running 
in construction magazines. The ex- 
ample shown above is typical of the 
series—layout, headline, pictures, 
copy. It’s a good case study, well 
presented and well documented. The 
unusual part of this particular ad 
is the column at the right in which 
the boss scraper operator offers his 
testimonial. We think this copy is 
just great and we don’t care if the 
words are verbatim out of the 
mouth of the boss scraper operator 
or imagined by an advertising copy- 
writer: 

What’s the difference between a 
crawler and a Michigan pusher? Well, 
first of all, you get an entirely different 
view of things from the Michigan. You 
sit higher. You look down on the scraper 
operator. You can see his signal or 
signal him without looking up, over or 
around a pile of dirt. You can see the 
load coming into the bowl and your 
blade contacting the scraper pushblock 

Sticking with the pushblock is easier, 
too. If the scraper starts to drift to one 
side, all you do is turn your steering 
wheel slightly. No need to lock a track 
or skid and slide around. Or if the 


. copy is great 


scraper starts to bog down, the Michi- 
gan’s converter automatically 
gives you less speed (and more power) 
without foot-clutching or shifting gears. 
If the scraper starts to run away, you 
automatically get more speed (and less 
power). So you and the scraper work to- 
gether from one end of the cut to the 
other. 

With the Michigan, you normally can 
push faster than with a crawler, thus 
get better load boiling and tighter fuller 
packing. | normally push at speeds up 
to 62 mph (second gear). Sometimes, 
in tough going, | power shift down to 


torque 


low by moving a lever the way you do 
on an automatic transmission car. (No 
clutching.) Then, | work at about 3 
mph. On easy pushing, | move up at 
13 mph too 


The copy goes on to describe a 
special “trick” the operator has de- 
veloped to increase production while 
using the Michigan pusher in espe- 
cially rough and bumpy cuts. 

We won't ask the company 
whether that copy is real or not; 
but we will tell you that those re- 
sponsible for everything else in the 
campaign are—C. G. Kennedy, mar- 
keting services manager of the 
Construction Machinery Division of 
Clark Equipment, and the creative 
staff of Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
hardt & Reed, Chicago. 


Cid 





The silent consultant whose pages 
speak for you at decision time 





Advertising 
Management 





Market Data and 


oa Agency Media Directory Number 
Market Research $ —— Executives 


Management 


v3 2 ay 
7 Qe 


’ % Ciel 
Sales 
Management = Agency 
=, P 


rincipals 


Account 
Executives 


WHEREVER industrial markets and media are being selected and schedules planned, 
it’s a safe bet you'll find Industrial Marketing’s Market Data & Directory. 


FIGURATIVELY, the Market Data & Directory “sits in” on thousands of planning 
sessions each year. There, industrial advertisers and agencymen who choose 
markets and media look to this annual reference issue for the basic infor- 
mation they need before marketing decisions are made and schedules set. 


WHAT'S MORE, consulting the Market Data issue isn’t ‘‘a one shot deal.” Many of 
the executives who rely on the Market Data issue tell us that they use it weekly 
or at least monthly. In some firms it gets daily use! 


IF YOU WANT your sales story to speak for you when marketing plans are shaping 
up, your ad belongs in IM’s Market Data & Directory, issued each June 25. 
Positioned in the editorial section devoted to your market and medium, your 
“tell-all” ad can be seen by decision-makers throughout the year. 





INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 40th ANNUAL 
MARKET DATA & DIRECTORY is the onty single source available on 


market-with-media data on each of 72 major industrial and trade markets. The following 
information is presented for each of the markets covered: Industry composition - Current 
trends + Basic statistics - What the industry buys - How the industry buys - Available market 
data - Trade associations - Media covering the market 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST. + CHICAGO 11 630 THIRD AVE . NEW YORK 17 


AD COPY CLOSING e MAKE YOUR SPACE e PUBLICATION DATE: 
MAY 10 RESERVATIONS TODAY JUNE 25 
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Aircraft 
Passenger Cars 


Missiles 


Component Parts 


SAE 
journal 


READERSHIP 


oP 


RESEARCH 
Vv 


in their own magazine 


SAE Technical Com- 
mittees are actively 
engaged in setting 
standards in the 
largest hard-goods 
marketinthe world... 


Other Ground Vehicles 


published by SOCIETY OF 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17 


INC. 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 





Personalized . . Rome Cable division of 


Alcoa introduces its salesmen in ads 


Ads used to personalize 
company’s selling 


= Your copy chasers had some kind 
words to say in your December 
issue (p. 161) about an “Alcoa 
plugs salesman” ad. I believe you 
might find the enclosed ad (see 
cut) equally interesting because it 
plugs another type of Alcoa sales- 
man—from Rome Cable Division of 
Alcoa. 

Using ads to personalize a com- 
pany’s selling effort is particularly 
important in a concentrated market 
like coal, where it’s possible for a 
single salesman to call upon every 
important customer. Rome Cable 
Division of Alcoa has made its three 
mining cable salesmen in the Penn- 
sylvania-Ohio-West Virginia area 
happy, too, with ads now running 
in Coal Age and Mechanization. 

So all three of our client’s objec- 
tives are being met with this kind 
of advertising: (1) to build cus- 
tomer recognition of company’s rep- 
resentatives, (2) to build customer 
acceptance of company’s products, 
and (3) to build salesmen’s con- 
fidence in the company. 

THOMAS P. HOWARD 
Vice President, The Rumrill Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Turning a marketing survey 
into a sale makes sense to him 


= In reference to “Who should 
conduct marketing surveys” in the 
December issue of IM (p. 52): 
Our company makes activated 
charcoal, a rather unusual product 
known for its ability to purify air 
and water, and to recover valuable 
vapors. Because our product is un- 
usual, we firmly support the be- 
lief that marketing surveys should 
be conducted by “insiders” on a 
personal basis. By asking for a 
man’s advice we are using a some- 
what different approach to make a 
“sales call,” and we feel we should 
respect his courtesy and the time 
allotted to us by sending personnel 
experienced with our products to do 
the interviewing. If some part of 
the survey is not clear, our people 
can come up with the answers. 
Because everyone is a potential 
user of activated charcoal, no per- 
sonal interview is ever a waste of 
time, providing the person doing 
the interviewing knows what he is 
talking about. In addition to ob- 
vious answers developed by the sur- 
vey we often get other worth while 
leads. This can happen even if the 
potential customer is not interested 
in the particular product we are 





Another letter to copy-chasers, I'll 
bet! 














surveying but only if our own em- 
ployes are doing the listening. 
Turning a marketing survey into 
a sale may offend some, but for us 
it makes sense. 
H. L, BARNEBEY 
Barnebey-Cheney Co., Colum- 
bus, O. 


Says IM obsolescence editorial 
uses ‘specious reasoning’ 


s Publisher Crain’s October, 1959, 
editorial, “The case for planned ob- 
solescence” (p. 236), appears to be 
a case of specious reasoning in- 
tended as a sop to a myopic Ameri- 
can automobile industry. The prac- 
tice of building “consumer durables” 
(what an overstatement) to break 
down is not an outgrowth of re- 
search and development as the edi- 
torial contends. 

Honest progress strives toward 
betterment and enduring values. 
There are happily, some automobile 
manufacturers whose products are 
recognized as the finest things on 
wheels, and who are committed to 
this philosophy. Bravo for Rolls, 
Mercedes and Volkswagen! 

For Detroiters dedicated to an 
ephemeral product—a pox on all 
their houses! The best that could be 
wished on them is they should be 
forced to buy manufacturing equip- 
ment that breaks down as fast as 
the vehicular duds they palm off on 
a helpless public. 

FRED LUKS 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


[The theme of the editorial was the 
effect on obsolescence of industrial 
equipment resulting from the huge 
investments in research and de- 
velopment by leading manufacturers 
selling to industry. Volkswagen’s at- 
tack on annual model changes by 
Detroit’s automobile makers was re- 
ferred to in the opening paragraphs. 


—Ed.] 


Asks for the latest data 
on readership studies 


8 An article which appeared in 
the January, 1958, issue of INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING presented a basic 
and thorough guide to industrial 
advertising readership studies. We 
have found this guide invaluable in 
the organization of our reader re- 
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Published since July, 1938, reader accept- 
ance of MODERN CASTINGS has been 
earned through consistently supplying the 
practical foundryman with the kind of in- 
formation he needs in his every-day foun- 
dry work. 


MODERN CASTINGS reaches all of 

SERVING A the more than 6,000 foundries in the 

$6 000.000.000 United States and Canada, plus lead- 
, : , 


ing international foundries. These 
ANNUAL CASTINGS §®‘tings producers constitute an inde- 
pendent mass-production industry... 
MARKET entirely separate and distinct from any 
other industrial market. 
It is to the producers of these castings that MODERN CASTINGS cir- 
culates with waste-free penetration to an influential buying team... 
managerial, technical, production personnel . . . the men who say what 
their plants should buy. 
MODERN CASTINGS offers you broad up-to-date coverage of the indus- 
try’s major interests and developments . . . continuous reporting of the 
industry’s Own organization and activities. It’s the ideal addition to your 
sales program for year-around moyement of foundry equipment . 
supplies . . . services. 
Be sure your campaign covers the important Convention 
Issues .. . at no increase over regular rates. 


modern castings 


Official Publication of the American Foundrymen’s Society 
GOLF & WOLF ROADS ®@ DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 























(lacey 


gives you inside information to 
help you locate the right industrial 
markets for you. Provides facts 
and figures on 73 major 


industrial and trade markets. 
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Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national ad- 
vertising managers, agency 
account executives and art di- 
rectors cite examples of how 
Sickles has helped them obtain 
pictures and stories for adver- 
tising. Eight national advertis- 
ers describe case histories of 
their experiences with, in most 
cases, the finished ads being il- 
lustrated. 


»..for more details write or phone, 


SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 





EXPERIENCED 
SPACE SALESMAN 
WANTED 


having Advertising Manager poten- 
tial for Chicago-based industrial mag- 
azine in growth field. 

Must know metalworking and 
manufacturing fields; have creative 
ability; and be anxious to get ahead. 

Territory: Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana. 

Age: 26-40. Salary: $10,000, plus 
profit sharing, to start. Send full de- 
tails, plus head photo, to 


Box 566, Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 








Covering the southeast 
for Industry. Reports 
thet help YOU sell. 
CASE HISTORIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
INTERVIEWS 


HAZICK REPORTING 
SERVICE 


Box 7331 Atlanta, Ga. 
(write for brochure) 











SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


One of country’s largest service organiza- 
tion in the industrial illustrating and writ- 
ing fields desires a representative with 
proven performance record. Unusual op- 
portunity for right man. N.Y.C. headquar- 
ters. Write fully in confidence for personal 
interview. 

BOX 567, c/o INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 

630 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 











For all the Facts on Industrial 
and Trade Market Data 


» 

LOOK in Industrial Marketing 
1960 MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 181 


search programs. However, there 
have been changes from year to 
year, causing the 58 report to be 
somewhat dated now. 

Is this type of guide something 
that is brought up to date every 
year? If so, would it be possible to 
obtain a copy of a similar outline of 
studies for 1960? Any leads you can 
give us about a central source for 
this information will be appreciated. 

MARJORIE HARRIS 
Copy Research Bureau, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia 
[J. Wesley Rosberg’s comments on 
1960 readership studies appear on 
page 132 of the January IM; his 
complete list of readership reports 
available from business papers dur- 
ing 1960 begins on page 134 of that 
issue.—Ed. ] 


He wants to know more about 
the government's SIC list 


= I read with great interest the 
article, “Why don’t more industrial 
companies use sales quotas?” by 
Arthur H. Dix in the December 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING (p. 
147). 

I was particularly interested in 
the use of the Standard Industrial 
Classification in estimating annual 
purchases. Can you tell me where 
I can obtain this Standard Indus- 
trial Classification list? 

Thank you for presenting so many 
timely articles. 

L. J. LESICA 
Assistant Office Manager, Lemp- 
co Products, Bedford, O. 
[Basic SIC numbers are listed on 
page 47 of IM’s annual Market Data 
& Directory Number. Complete in- 
formation on the SIC code is ob- 
tainable from the government’s 
“SIC Manual,” available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. It costs $2.50 a copy. 
—KEd.] 


‘Pollard’s article is good, 
but it omits important point’ 


= Our compliments on the very 
fine article, “A Basic Guide to In- 
ternational Advertising,’ by Brax- 


ton Pollard in your December issue 
(p. 127). It candidly points up many 
of the pitfalls and common errors in 
international marketing today. . . 

There is, however, one serious 
omission. Mr. Pollard cites three 
types of international agency serv- 
ice [but] has overlooked a new type 
uniquely adapted to the needs of 
most international advertisers. 

For our international clients, this 
agency operates as a supervisory 
agency over their international mar- 
keting activities. . . Outside of its 
Canadian office, the agency main- 
tains no branch offices abroad and 
scrupulously avoids any overseas 
affiliations. In this way it is free to 
work with its client in the evalua- 
tion of individual overseas markets 
and the completely objective selec- 
tion of the best advertising agency 
for that client’s needs in each mar- 
ket. 

This complete objectivity permits 
these clients to engage, at full 15% 
commission . . whatever local agency 
is best equipped to handle the as- 
signment. The compensation of this 
supervision is by fee gauged to the 
needs of the individual client. 

NORTON B. LEO 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, New York 


Waxes poetic over 
error in caption 


= Regarding my picture on page 
77 of your December issue: 


AD and PR are mutually exclusive, 
A principle that’s often elusive. 

So | might correct, sir, 

Your caption, December, 

In which error is mighty conclusive. 


Marsteller-Rickard is advertising, 
Burson-Marsteller is publicizing. 

| work in PR, 

Not in M-R, 

So your caption will take some revising. 


Still, thank you for the mention. 

| wouldn’t press our contention. 

Except we’re committed, 

As far as permitted, 

To separate but equal attention. 

Haroip A. BERGEN 

Account Supervisor, Burson- 
Marsteller Associates, Chicago 

[What Mr. Bergen means is, he 

works for Burson-Marsteller Asso- 

ciates, not Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 

hardt & Reed. Sorry, sir!—Ed.] = 





Index to Advertisers 





“Air Conditioning Heating an 
Ventilating __ : : 
* Aircraft and Missiles 
“American Artisan 
“American Aviation Publications, Inc. 
92-93 
“American Ceramic Society 99 
“American City, The 112 
American Decalcomania Co. 123 
“American Foundrymen’s Society 181 
“American Gas Journal 116 
“American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers 109, 153 
“American Lumbermen 6& Building 
Products Merchandiser 27 
“American Machinist 28-29 
American Rocket Society 157 
“American Society of Civil Engineers, 
103 
Society of Tool Engineers, 
162, 163 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 71 
“Applied Hydraulics & Pneumatics _ 147 
“Assembly and Fastener Engineering 4, 5 
Associated Business Publications, 
The 74 
Astronautics 157 
“Automotive Industries 4th Cover 


“Bacon's Clipping Bureau 170 
Black Diamond 157 
*Board Products Publishing Company 130 
“Breskin Publications 127 
*Buttenheim Publications 112, 115 
“Buyers Purchasing Digest 120 


*Ceramic Bulletin 99 
*Chemical Engineering Progress 

109, 153, 161 
Chemical Week 84-85 
*Chilton Company 96-97 
“Chilton Publications 25, 4th Cover 
*Civil Engineering 103, 161 
*Coal Mining 164 
*Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. 22, 87, 108 
*“Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory _ 108 
“Construction News 167 
“Contractors & Engineers 115 


“Dodge, F. W., Corp. 
“Domestic Engineering 


Economist, The 107 
“Electric Light & Power 14-15 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance 100 
“Electrical Engineering 161 
*Electrical Manufacturing 87 
“Electrical West 26 
“Electrical World 64-65 
“Electronic Design 31 
“Electronics Buyers’ Guide 91 
“Engineering & Mining Journal 8-9 
Engineering Society Publications 161 
*Engineers’ Product File 156 


Factory 83 
*Feedstufts 169 
*Fensholt Advertising Agency, The 128 


Food Engineering 
Fortune 

*Foundry 

Functional Display, Inc. 


*Gardner Publications, Inc. 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 
Graphic Calculator Co. 

*Gulf Publishing Co. 


Haig and Patterson Inc. 170 
“Hayden Publishing Corp. 31 
“Haywood Publishing Co. 14-15 
Hazick Reporting Service 182 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 23 
“Hitchcock Publishing Co. 4,5 


“Industrial Distribution 34 
“Industrial Equipment News 37 
“Industrial Heating 153 
“Industrial Marketing 132-133, 179 
“Industrial Press, The 77, 81 
“Industrial Publishing Corporation, The 
139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, 147 
Industrias Textiles 166 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, The 
2nd Cover, 172 
“International Oilman, The 157 
Interstate Industrial Reporting Serv- 
ice, Inc. 158 
*IRE Directory 2nd Cover 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 151 


Journal of Metals 


“Keeney Publishing Co. 
Kenyon, Robert T., Co., The 


*Law and Order 
Letter Shop Inc., The 


“Machine Design 69 
“Machinery 77 
*Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Inc. 24 
“MacRae’s Blue Book 148 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 21 
“Material Handling Engineering 146 
“Material Handling [Illustrated 146 
“Mayor and Manager 165 
McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 150 
*McGraw-Hili Publishing Co., Inc. 
8-9, 18-19, 26, 28-29, 34, 64-65, 67, 
79, 83, 84-85, 91, 100, 104-105, 110- 
111, 119, 124, 125 
“Mechanical Catalog 161 
“Mechanical Engineering 161 
“Miller Publishing Co., The 169 
Mining Engineering 161 
“Missiles and Rockets 92-93 
“Modern Castings 181 
“Modern Concrete 121 
“Modern Office Procedures 143 
“Modern Packaging 127 


*“Nation’s Business 
“National Safety News 
“New Equipment Digest 
Newsweek 


“Occupational Hazards 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 


*Panamerican Publishing Co. 
*Paper Trade Journal 
“Paperboard Packaging 
*Penton Publications 10-11, 30, 69 
Perrygraf Corp. 134 
*Petroleum Engineer, The 177 
*Petroleum Engineer Publishing Co., 
The 116, 177 
Petroleum Equipment 134 
“Pipe Line Industry 12-13 
*Pit and Quarry 2 
*Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. _ 2, 121 
Power 67 
“Power Transmission Design 142 
“Precision Metal Molding 144 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 172 
*Product Engineering 18-19 
“Products Finishing 114 
*Products Finishing Directory 114 
Professional Nursing Home 169 
*Public Works Magazine 17 
*Public Works Publications 17 
Purchasing 22 


Quantity Photo Co. 


Rice-Youmans Publishing Co. 

“Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 
Business 

*Rock Products 


“SAE Journal 180 
Semiconductor Products 3rd Cover 
“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 182 
“Smith, Harry W.., Inc. 106 
“Society of Automotive Engineers, The 180 
Sweet's Catalog Service 6-7 


Technical Service, Inc. 129 
Technical Services Division 88-89 
Tension Envelope Corp. 171 
“Textile World 110-111 
*Textiles Pancamericanos 170 
*Thomas Publishing Co. 1. 
*Thomas Register 

*Tool Engineer, The 


1 
162, 163 


V.S.MF. 88-89 
“Vance Publishing Corp. 27. 167 


“Wall Street Journal 

“Welding Design & Fabrication 
“Welding Illustrated 

Western Architect & Engineer 
*“Wood and Wood Products 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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: - EDITORIALLY 
,SPEAKI NG 


Employment Depends on Marketing 


The recent retirement of John L. Lewis, for many 
years the militant head of United Mine Workers, 
evoked many comments about the long fight which 
he waged in behalf of his members for higher wages 
and better working conditions. 

While he obtained many improvements for mine 
workers, it was notable that he did not stand in the 
way of modernization, increased mechanization and 
other methods to assure more efficient operation of 
the bituminous mines. 

The coal operators were faced with the loss of much 
of their domestic heating business to oil and gas, and 
likewise lost a large part of their railroad business to 
the diesel locomotive. Yet in spite of these handicaps, 
mine operations have been so efficient and productivity 
so high that the industry is now moving ahead after 
having suffered losses of tonnage that at least tem- 
porarily reduced the number of workers employed. 

At present the railroads are in a difficult position 
as the result of the inroads of trucks on freight traffic 
and airlines on intercity passenger business. Due to 
archaic regulations and unreasonable working rules, 
generally referred to as featherbedding, the railroads 
are striving to modernize their business so as to make 
their services more attractive and more competitive. 
Thus far the railroad brotherhoods have not indicated 
any desire to help by making common-sense changes 
in rules covering train operation. 

The long and costly steel strike was due to the de- 
termination of the industry to eliminate local work 
rules which interfere with the most efficient practice 
in steel making. With steel imports now exceeding ex- 
ports, and with competitive materials like aluminum 
and plastics cutting into their markets, steel producers 
know that competition in the future will be much more 
severe than in the past. 

Increased productivity is a must if the industry is 
to maintain its volume and assure a reasonable return 
on the huge investments required for continuous plant 
modernization. Wage increases such as those recently 
negotiated, without any commitments as to revision 
of working rules, might result in lagging productivity 
and a weakening of steel’s competitive position, with 
a corresponding decline in output and employment. 

Management sells the output of its workers. That 
means that employment has a direct relationship to 
the ability of an industry to market its products suc- 
cessfully, in competition with those of others at home 
and abroad. A well-developed marketing viewpoint by 
union leadership would take into account this basic 
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SALES 








Labor should be as sare interested as management in the 
sales outlook for their industries. 


fact of industrial life, and endeavor to assure workers 
a fair share of industry income, without sacrificing its 
ability to serve markets and maintain volume. 

Most large unions have competent economists, who 
study the industries in which they operate. It is their 
business to know the score as it pertains to costs, sales 
and profits, and to propose improvements for workers 
in the light of current and prospective industry condi- 
tions. But too often the answer is found in suggesting 
all the traffic will bear, rather than negotiating a mu- 
tually satisfactory basis for successful results for the 
industry in terms of costs and productivity, which bear 
so directly and immediately on both volume and em- 
ployment. 

Steel is not the only industry which sees foreign 
competition becoming more powerful in the battle for 
markets. Some steel leaders are optimistic regarding 
their ability to meet this competition, attributing in- 
creased imports to the effects of the strike. But basical- 
ly the industry will continue to be faced with difficult 
competitive problems if its products have to be priced 
so high, as the result of increased wages and inefficient 
working conditions, as to be less than fully competitive 
with other producers here and in foreign countries. 

The big unions are now so powerful that they can 
strangle the economy by cutting off production in basic 
industries. Their policies play such an important part 
in determining the results of marketing effort that it 
is high time for their leaders to adopt a more realistic 
approach to the problems of their industries. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that they view the 
task of selling their workers’ output through the same 
glasses as those used by management, but they should 
at least realize that they have common problems. Only 
in a healthy industry which is fully competitive in 
operating methods, modern facilities and good financ- 
ing can they expect to have successful marketing, with 
maximum employment and a maximum number of 
dues-paying members. 


Rac/) 


. Crain, Jr., Publisher 
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GRACE ELECTRON C CHEMICAL 


Grace Electronic Chemicals uses 
unique merchandising approach 
to introduce new products! 


‘Merchandising the Grace Electronics advertising 
campaign in SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
by sending individual gift subscriptions to key cus- 
tomers and prospects has proved a valuable aid!” 
says Mr. Robert Herrmann, Vice President and 
Sales Manager of Grace Electronic Chemicals in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Introducing Grace ultra high purity Silicon to an 


entire industry calls for a touch of ingenuity. 
Grace Electronics knew that SEMICONDUCTOR 
PRODUCTS reached the companies interested in 
their products, but to pinpoint key buyers they sent 
each one of them a gift subscription to the magazine. 
Response to this unusual merchandising promotion 
not only brought thanks, but also produced inquiries 
and sales for Grace Electronics. 





SEMICONDUCTOR 
PRODUCTS 


The semiconductor industry is a dynamic field that requires raw 


materials and equipment from more than 60 other industries. The 
chemical, ultrasonic, welding, metallurgical, paper, wire, abrasive, 
and machinery industries are just a few of the areas that have found 
new markets in semiconductor production sales. Your product or 
service may have a place in this one-half billion dollar picture. Why 
not investigate the possibilities today? 


SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 


300 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 





HOW 10 SELL 


to Ford Motor Company 


by Earl G. Ward, Vice President, Purchasing, Ford Motor Company 


In a way, the automotive manufacturer has a problem 
which is similar to the suppliers’ problems. To meet 
its objectives of fulfilling automobile customers’ require- 
ments,Ford Motor Company must have the best suppli- 
ers, those who can assist us most effectively. 


Many people assume that a company the size of ours 
is only interested in doing business with large suppliers. 
When you stop to consider that our nee ds are varied 
and scattered geographically, you can easily recognize 
that both large and small suppliers can effectively meet 
our requirements. We need efficient suppliers, both 
large and small—those who can make a profit (to keep 
themselves competitively equipped) and at the same 
time help us to meet the competitive demands of our 
customers. 


For the prospective vendor, it may be helpful to re- 
capitulate the objectives of Ford buyers: 

1. Buying quality parts, materials and supplies. 

2. Assure adequate capacity and capability for the 
supply and delivery of material at the scheduled 
time. 

3. Obtain on all purchases, the lowest economical 
cost, in keeping with quality and delivery require- 
ments, which will permit efficient suppliers to 
retain a fair profit. 

4. Establish and maintain good supplier relation- 
ships, encouraging their suggestions, advice and 
assistance in improving both the Ford products 
and the suppliers’ own products. 

5. Conduct all purchasing activities in such a man- 
ner as to build and maintain good community, 
public and employee relationships. 

. Develop and maintain a strong, well-qualified staff 
of purchasing personnel, and to work closely 
with other organizational components of the Ford 
Motor Company in improving the product and 
lowering the costs. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


Basically, the Ford buyer must match Ford require- 
ments with the available and potential sources. He may 
use any or all of the following techniques to do this 
most successfully: 


. Discuss data with the technical people in the req- 
uisitioning activity. 

2. Consider available sources or locate suppliers cap- 
able of producing to Ford’s specifications. (In the 
latter case, he must review a potential supplier's 
financial responsibility and be satisfied that it is 
adequate.) 

3. Review a source’s physical facilities, supplemented 
if necessary, with visits by qualified technicians. 

. Evaluate a supplier's production “know-how” and 
management integrity. Here the supplier’s repu- 
tation in the industry and his record of perform- 
ance become important items to consider. 

5. Finally, the buyer must check prices carefully. 
Normally, he solicits quotations from three or more 
qualified suppliers. To assist in evaluating the 
level of quoted prices, Ford buyers have “target” 
prices established with the assistance of technical 
experts in the purchase analysis departments. 

In a typical year, Ford Purchasing must find sources 
for approximately $3% billion worth of materials and 
services. If you are now among the thousands of present 
Ford suppliers, \ you are invited to expand your business 
with Ford. If you are not among the roster of previous 
Ford suppliers, consider this an invitation to join this 
vast group. We are interested in new processes, better 
methods, ingenuity and manufacturing skill which re- 
sult in improved products and increased customer sat- 
isfaction. If you have any of these for sale, a buyer in 
some division, plant or office at Ford is interested. 


PRESENTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE TO INDUSTRY. 
DIGESTED FROM THE DECEMBER 15, 1959, ISSUE OF 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


Reaching All Eight Cylinders Of The 
Automotive Manufacturing Market: 


PASSENGER CARS - TRUCKS AND 
BUSES - AIRCRAFT - POWERED 
CONSTRUCTION, MILITARY AND 
FARM EQUIPMENT: PARTS - ENGINES 
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